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PRESENT DUTY. 


Tue very agreeable surprise prepared by the Go- 
yernment has hardly given the people time to look 
around them, when they are called upon to act. 
Jortunatelv, the line of public duty was never more 
clearly defined, never less perplexed by clashing 
interests, than at present. Were nothing more to 
he gained than merely keeping in the Whigs that 
they might proceed upon the unmeaning policy of 
the last five vears, we should not consider it worth 
while to bestow a thought upon the coming contest. 
But circumstances have materially changed. There 
js renewed hope ; and much at stake, in the fur- 
therance or retardation, for, it may be, a series of 
years, of great and tangible measures of improve- 
ment, essential to the prosperity of the country, 
and to the wellbeing of every family in it. We, of 
course, except that limited class who directly profit 
hy those abuses which are undermining the strength 
of England, while they inflict an immeasurable 
amount of suffering upon the People. Our present, 
our urgent, and immediate duty is therefore to 
seize the opportunity offered. This is applicable to 
Reformers of all grades, and of every varying shade 
of opinion. Since the memorable defeat of the 
Duke of Wellington, on the Reform measure, and 
the dissolution which followed the resignation of 
the Tory Ministry, the duty of electors has never 
wen so simple. The Whigs distinctly promise a 
yreat and tangible good,—and much greater advan- 
tages are involved in the principle of the revolution 
contemplated by their amended Fiscal scheme,— 
while the Tories, so far as has yet appeared, shel- 
‘or themselves under specious generalities, where 
they do not openly defend the existing abuses. 
Their wary leader, on the idea, as some one has hu- 
morously said, of a coaxing nurse with a wayward 
child, bids us “ shut our eves, and open our mouths, 
and see what luck will send us ;” but the Tories, 


a8 party, promise nothing, and for the good rea- | bent ; nor is an hour to be lost. 


mn that they are aware the time has arrived when, 





| 
| 
| 


if rulers promise, they will be forced to keep their | 
word. They will concede nothing ; and attect to | 
‘reat the people as ignorant or mad in their de- | 
mands for the abolition of the Corn ‘Tax, and a_ 


shange in that inonopoly system under which 
“ey have thriven, whatever the nation has suf- 
‘ered, Many of them frankly avow as much ; and 
wusthor they avow it or not, they will grapple 
Heir pillage to the last; die in the last ditch in 
‘efence of their right to tax our food, as they had 
nearly . 
" legislation, which gave them the power to go- 


ve . . 
™ the country for their own acgrandizement. 
%4, X1.— VoL, VItl. 


A successful inroad was ten years ago made by a 
willing government and a determined people upon 
the Legislation Monopoly. The people are, in nearly 
similar circumstances, again called upon to make 
a similar energetic assault. The same inveterate 
opposition may be anticipated, or hostility even 
more pertinacious ; for of what comparative value 
was the monopoly of legislation to the landed aris- 
tocracy, and the East and West India interests, 
save asit offered an easy and safe means of putting 
their hands into other people’s pockets ? 

It is for an onslaught, and it may bea final one, 
upon thismost precious privilege, originally obtained 
through the corrupt monopoly of legislation, that 
the electoral body, that the whole people, are now 
called upon to man themselves. The Reform Bill, 
by breaking up, to a considerable extent, class le- 
gislation, armed us against class monopolies. We 
are now called to make trial of our strength—to 
prove our weapon; nor is there a doubt of its being, 
if promptly and dexterously employed, effectual 
for defence. It were, however, as idle as unwise, 
to underrate the strength of the enemy. It is still 
great ; and it is put forth under skilful generalship. 
There are no weakening intestine divisions in the 
‘amp of the Tories. Like a dishonest trustee, with 
an oppressed and wronged suitor, they are in a 
condition to battle us, and keep us out of our rights, 
with our own money : nor will it be spared. This 
cannot last for ever,—nor for any long period, un- 
less the people choose to submit to it. A combina- 
tion of untoward circumstances, which are mainly 
to be imputed to the imbecility which has long pre- 
vailed in Whig counsels, is at present against us, 
and temporarily favours the unholy league of the 
combined monopolists; but opposition must give way, 
we would fain hope speedily, if we really will it. 

To this great object every effort should now be 
Our enemies, long 
and silently recruiting strength, after their defeat in 
1830, are already in the field, in force not to be de- 
spised by a prudent antagonist. Like the maniac in 
the access of his malady, desperation lends them 
preternatural strength; and though a protracted 
struggle must induce eventual exhaustion, it may 


_also give temporary power to the madman to do a 


done in their struggle to retain the monopoly | 


world of mischief to himself as well as to others. 
We say himself, for we have never yet taken the 
question of the Corn Laws into consideration with- 
out looking to the real interests of the landowners ; 
of the lunatics themselves, who, under a pitiable 
hallucination, cannot perceive that though not the 
first and greatest victims, their Order, their de- 
2L 
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scendants, must, as surely as that two and two make 


has crippled the energies, and inflicted cruel wrong 


upon the most industrious and enterprising nation | 
on the face of the earth. What figure among the | 


aristocracies of Europe would English landowners 
make, if again reduced, by the decay of manufac- 
tures, to their original condition ; left in their glory 
with their retainers, their peasantry, and their 
priests? If their understanding were not dark- 
ened by intense selfishness, though they may 
have no heart for mercy, no conscicice for justice, 
they might yet reflect upon the amazing wealth, 
the unequalled splendour and luxury, to which the 
industry and skill of their humbler fellow-citizens 


PRESENT DUTY. 











if it were an impeachment of their probity, or ay 


four, be the ultimate sufferers from a system which | insult to their personal honour ; yet the same men 


give receipts for trifling sums of money, sign bonds 
and marriage-contracts, and submit to ail the for. 
malities and ceremonies which have been devised 
to bind them to the fulfilment of their duty in other 
concerns, though 0 suspicion whatever exists that 
individually such guarantees are required from 
them. Noman considers it an insult for his friend 
to require his pledge or bond, and security to it 
also, for repayment of a loan ; no man considers jt 
an insult if the woman whom he courts will not trust 


solely to his honour, and refuses his addresses unti] 


have elevated them. What without this were the | 
value of their acres any more than those of the | 


Russian or Hungarian noble? And now in riches 
and luxury, what nobility can vie with that of Eng- 
land! Ifthey do not know, all the world besides is 
well aware, that the far-spread roots of their pros- 
perity lieinthe workshopsand shipping ports of their 
country; in its manufactures and commerce. If 
they cannot fee! gratitude, let them of their selfish 
interests learn prudence. They cannot kill and 
eat the goose—fit emblem for those who have been 
their dupes!—and continue to gather its golden 
eggs. Some of the more intelligent and right- 
ininded of the order now perceive this; and some 


he takes all the pledges attending the customs of 
marriage. Every covenant whatever requires some 
kind of open or formal ratification, save and ex. 
cept that by which, in past times, a set of honour- 
able gentlemen sought to serve or to glorify them. 
selves, while pretending to do the people’s business, 
But there is here fallacy within fallacy. The ideg 
is, that the functions of a Member of Parliament 
are precisely analogous to those of a hired and 
learned counsel with the client whose case he 


_conducts, (instructed by the way, and sharply 


of those who do not, vet conscientiously feel and | 


own that they have no right to tax the food of their 
countrymen for their own exclusive benefit. 

jut whatever course the Tories and Monopolists 
may pursue, the present duty of the electors, and of 
the non-electors,—of every man, woman, and child 
who lives by bread, and uses sugar,—is very plain. 
[t is to speak for, to canvass for, to vote for, the 
candidate who frankly pledges himself to the total 


_ logy whatever. 


looked after too, by an able attorney,) or of the 
surgeon, who is called in to heal a fractured 
limb, and who, in virtue of his professional skill, 
and our confidence in him, allows us no voice 
in a matter about which, deeply as we are 
interested in the result, we can have no know- 
But between these cases there is no ana- 
The true idea of what a Member 
of Parliament ought to be, is already much bet- 


ledge. 


ter understood among the electors than by Can- 


| didates, 


He is simply, taken at his best, an able 
and well-qualified individual, chosen to perform, 
by delegation, those important public duties which 


_a large aggregate body could not so well perform 


and immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, and all | 


other food-taxes; but on the understanding, that if 
this cannot all at once be carried, he will support the 
present Ministers in obtaining the instalment of 
justice which they have specitied. This distinet 
pledge should by no means exclude those other im- 
portant measures of reform which, if delayed, are 
never to be abandoned, Civil and religious liberty 
are vague phrases, often used to deceive ; but there 
is meaning attached to the specific measures of 
ilousehold or Universal Suffrage, of the Ballot, and 
the Aholition of ¢ ‘hurch Rates, 

It is the further duty of electors, and of every 
one entitled to the franchise, though not yet enjoy- 
img it, to see that candidates understand the true 


nature of their duties as representatives of the peo- | 


ple, and the object of the important trust d¢/eqated 
to them; and that they be pledged not only to the 
fulfilment of their general duties, as these nay 
arise, hut to specifie measures. There is still great 
fallacy among Liberal candidates, and among Re- 
formers holding the franchise, on the matter of 
pledging. The solemn covenant between a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and a constituency appears to be 
the only one for which no guarantees, no formal 
ratification, are considered necessary. Some can- 
didates, otherwise liberal and perfectly hone: t, are 
offended by being asked to pledge themselves, as 


for itself, in concert with other similarly qualified 
individuals, who are delegated by other aggregate 
bodies, until the entire interests and intelligence 
of the country is fairly represented in the Na- 
tional Legislative Assembly. And what is there in 
the nature of these honourable and important obli- 
gations more than in those recognised by any other 
civil contract, that should make a man think him- 
self insulted if he is required to pledge himself 
openly to their fulfilment? This doctrine should be 
comprehended by every constituency, and ineul- 
cated upon every candidate for liberal suffrages. 
Wincing on this point either betrays ignorance, oF 
is a very bad symptom. Open pledging in candi- 
dates is as requisite to pure representation as secret 
voting in electors. 

In the coming hot contest, the candidate, (espe 
cially if he be one who has already entitled him- 


self to public contidence by independence and con- 


sistent liberality of principle, ) who advocates the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn-Laws, 

Free Trade, which are the great immediate objects 
without departing from any formerly avowed pa 
ciple of improvement, is the man most eminently 
entitled to the suffrage of Reformers. Such a 
didate will no more shrink from giving prope 
pledges, than the man who knows that he acts mor 
honourably in giving his friend legal and propes 
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euarantees for the discharge of a debt, than in hay- 
ing him trust to his honour. This sort of man we 


PRESENT DUTY. 


reckon, a first-rate candidate, worthy to be classed | 


with the é/ite of the first Reform Parliament, and 


with the small and precious remnant of the second. | 


We hope that there may be many such in the next 
Parliament. But failing these, second and third,and 
even fourth-rate candidates, professing liberalism, 
though really trimmers and self-seekers, are infi- 
nitely,atthis juncture, tobe preferred toeven honest 
and respectable Tories, if they are Monopolists. 
If not the men of our trust, they are the men for 
ourturn. Noris the choice of electors at this time 
likely to be so much hampered and narrowed by 
mere ministerial hacks and time-servers as it has 
been in past elections; unless where the constitu- 
encies, to gain an advantage, choose quietly to sub- 
mit to Treasury dictation. At allevents improper 
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election as clearly as we do the duty of the electors! 
We may hope for a majority on the right side; yet 
we dare not count upon it, though well aware that 
the larger the majority, the nearer we are to our 
great object. Next to speedy victory, and perhaps 


_ less fallacious in the results, is effectually to cripple 


new candidates will not, at present, be thrust down | 


our throats by the Whigs; and the old stagers, 
however objectionable in many respects, may safely 
be allowed to walk the course once more in their 
new character of Anti-monopolists and Free-trad- 
ers, where better men cannot be carried. 

We have the consolation, such as it is,of knowing 
the worst of them; and if quite willing to be false 
to the people, they will, at all events, be true to 
the party whose interests for the time—and we 
hope for a long time—are knit up with those of 
the people. The old ery, “ Do not divide the libe- 
ral interest!”? has a more intelligible meaning 
now than when it signified, * Do not, to carry 
an honest and independent Reformer, deprive the 
Government of a shuffling and subservient tool.” 


The Liberals are amalgamating ; and this time | 


the advances and courtship came from the Whigs. 
This is as it should be; and it is our duty to 
receive them cordially. If they could not longer 
exist as a party without doing something for the 
People, and so courted them, they have also the 
power of serving the People; and their new course 
is so evidently that of common sense, and common 
sagacity, that we must believe them in earnest, to 


the extent at least of their tardily avowed Free- | 


trade convictions. 
Would that we saw the result of the coming 


| imagined enemies, the Whigs. 


| 


VERSES 


the enemy, and that is in our power; and it will be 
our loss and our shame if that power is not put 
forth in every legitimate way. 

Having done our duty, es ery man of us, electors 
and non-electors, Ultra-radicals and Chartists— 
for there is at this time but one common interest 
among Reformers; although the Tories should 
come in, maimed and halting, with a slender ma- 
jority of from ten to twenty or thirty votes, there is 
no cause for discouragement. Ultimate victory is 
but a question of time, and may be the more com- 
plete if, having been fiercely striven for, it is hardly 
won. We have always had much faith in the uses 
of a powerful and united Opposition. For the last 
six vears, or indeed since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, there has been no Opposition. A few Radicals 
feebly opposed bad measures, and proposed good 
ones, until they became dispirited and the country 
disgusted; while the Tories enabled the Whigs 
to carry every bad measure they chose,and to oppose 
every good one. In the Reformed Parliament 
there have been parties, but no legitimate Opposition. 
This constitutional force is probably about to be 
reorganised, and upon a broader basis than ever 
hefore,—resting in future upon the whole people 
instead of the Whig party. We flatter ourselves, 
besides, that the elements of healing are to be found 
in the concussion which has already driven the 
ditferent sections of Reformers into sudden union, 
and which has visibly inspirited the Radical party, 
and softened without subduing, or turning from 
their purpose, the more rational of the Chartists. 
Now that the time for action has come, we rejoice 
to see this important party acting as we were war- 
ranted to believe of men whose general objects are 
so worthy of respect. They will at least have the 
good sense not to punish themselves and hurt a 
good cause, to be temporarily revenged on their 
Are the Tories and 


| Monopolists less their enemies? 


- ——— 


OccasioNED BY A LATE DECISION OF THE GENERAL Assema_y or THe Cuurcn or Scottanp—May 1841, 


By a Clerquyman of the Ch urch of England, 


Sort breathed the gales o’er Borthwick’s woodland 
bowers, 
Bright glow’d her broomy banks with opening flowers, 
Clear down her valley stole the quiet rill, 
Beneath the russet steep of fir-crown’d hill ; 
hile on the opposing slope, from blossom’d screen, 
*r modest manse was half-retiring seen :— 
© peaceful church, the village school, were near, 
He giant Fortress frowning in the rear,— 
ule closing far the “ long-withdrawing vale,” 
¢ hazy Pentlands raised their foreheads pale. 


Such was the day—(not many years have flow’n,)— 
‘ er with a friend emerging from the town, 
» * Sweet scene my ready steps I bent, 
hith lived a priest, in “ measureless content.” 
cultur’d mind, yet with no sickly taste 
yond the rustic home where he was placed,— 





a 


Their guide, adviser, friend, he dwelt among 
His people—prized alike by old and young. 
In our wild walks, which varied themes beguile, 
Each passing peasant had a word or smile ; 
Each ruddy urchin had a nod or look, 
That mingled kindness e’en with a rebuke; 
Familiar with them all, free, not severe, 
His was the love that knew to cast out fear; 
Yet no respect was wanting,—you could see 
They in His servant felt the Diety. 


O what a day that was !—while Nature round 
In human bosoms a true mirror found, 
And not a sanbeam, quivering leaf, or bird, 
But some responsive feeling met, and stirred! 


Nature is still the same—the breezes still 
Wave the new broom-buds scenting from the hill; 
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To hurl your thunders upon one, fix’d deep 

In Scotland’s heart, that wondering can but weep ; 
In the great name of Him you call your Head, 

(O sacred name profan’d!) to earth to tread 

A jewel richer far than all your tribe? 

Deem ye your Head will hold it as a bribe, 

While to the mind He bore, your eyes are dim! 
That with mouth-worship you can honour Him ? 
And fear you not, while o’er your heads you feel 
Your Church’s ancient fabrie rock and reel ; 

Say, fear you not, to prove, in the event, 

Your tabernacle spoil’d, your cords all rent? 

Ah! if to persecution you resort, 

Your tent, your curtains, soon the whirlwind’s sport, 
No more will be stretch’d forth, set up no more, 
Ye shall not prosper; and your flocks before 

The evening wolf will flee, the forest lion’s roar! 


Still round these walls, deserted of their lord, 

The fruit-trees blossom, and his skill record; 
Nature is still the same—but man’s fell breath 
O’er that sweet scene has scattered seeds of death ; 
Has, with a withering blight, its beauty soiled, 
And human bosoms of fair peace despoiled ! 

The old, who winter’s snows could fearless tread, 
To gather from his lips of life the bread; 
The young, to whom his precepts, if severe, 
Alone his mild example could endear ; 
E’en the school-children, on God’s holy day, 
Who round him knelt, and learnt from him to pray— 
All feel their spirits sunk in some dread gloom, 
As ’twere precursor of the General Doom: 
‘There needs no prophet’s lore to have it proved, 
A people mourn whose teachers are removed ! 

O was it well religious hands, but rade, 
Of non-intrusionists, should here extrude! 
Say, if the people’s roice can render rain 
A legal entrance, may it not retain? 
And what requir’d his exile ?——did the charm 
Of social pleasures stricter rules disarm, 
And wile him on to a disgraceful end, 
Which we might pity, but could not defend ! 
(no! a purer life, without pretence, 
Ne’er graced devotion and beneficence! 
Might not some pity then, some melting ruth, 
Stay you, stern Ministers of rigid truth? 
Might not the dread of greater ills to flow 
From dear bonds ruptured, by su fierce a blow, 
Than from a speck, imagin’d more than seen, 
Thrown on your faith—not worth the pains to clean— 
Have made you pause, ere, reckless, thus recall 
Those long-laid lions, sleeping by the wall, 
Which, once awaken’d, now will not be staid, 
But rend e’en you who roused them to your aid. 

Yet is it heresy, is it, indeed, 
A sin unpardon’d ’gainst your Calvin’s creed, 
To say, that God’s great kingdom will embrace 
Advancing good, throughout all time and space,— 
That in its progress evil will decay, 
As fades night’s darkness in the solar ray? 
Man from the first, the triumph saw begun, | 
But chiefly, when the Father sent the Son:— 
And when to end? The good already far 
Exceeding evil, ne’er can find a bar! 
Is this a heresy !—if ‘tis, *twere best 
Proclaiim it not in Gath,—but let it rest; 
Men left alone may stir it not,—but turn 
Their eyes once to it,—and your bonds they spurn,— 
And hail, however Churchmen may impede, 
This, this alone, as the true Christian creed. 

0 was it wise,-- when many a home was blest 
With prayers that well’d from this pure sainted breast, 
When to the holy table he has led 
Many to share the hallow’d cup and bread, 

And sooth’d the spirit penitent from crime, 
At the dread hour that bids * Farewell to Time; *— 
Say was it wise to stamp on him a brand, 
That makes your savour stink throughout the land? 





If prayer can from our land such doom avert, 
For you, and for the Zion of his heart, 
Your victim’s prayers preferr’d are on record : 
The prophet-martyr thus addressed his Lord :— 
+“ If upon this, or any future day, 
Injustice, malice, shall beset my way ; 
If any of my brethren render ill, 
Let me submit, O Lord, to thy high will! 
Whate’er my suffering, may I bear my part 
Meekly, nor curse my neighbour in my heart; 
But still remembering against thee, my God, 
My sins are many, let me kiss the rod ; 
May others, at my hand, forgiveness gain, 
Sach as from Thee, | trust, for Christ’s sake, to obtain '” 


ee 


Such are, I deem his feelings at this hour, 
Though whate’er can embitter them, ye pour 
Into his cup,—still he will say of you— 
* Father, forgive !—they know not what they do!” 
And while his quiet spirit seeks repose 
In a kind Providence, from fears and woes, 
That shield will never fail him! He must leave 
The scenes, indeed, where, morning, noon, and eve, 
He pray’d, and liv’d, and mus’d, as might befit 
That best good life, as he has painted it: 
Yet will some refuge for his honoured age 
Open in peaceful bower or hermitage, 
Where, when tie labour of the day is done, 
The even come, his wages duly won, 
Then will he gently fail asleep, and find 
Elsewhere associates of more kindred mind. 


Then, now malign’d, as if they bore a stain, 

His precious works shall after him remain,— 

Remain, to sweeten and compose mankind, 

When holy feuds are given to the wind ; 

O’er temperate times to exercise control, 

And raise their * Living TempLe” t in the soul; 
Remain, to sink into the hearts of those 
| Who yet “will blush their fathers were his foes ;” 
When happier lights on Christian spirits fall ; 
And charity expands, and God is “all in all !”—R. M. 





+ See prayer for Tuesday Morning in “ Morning and Even- 
—— ———___—_— —— — | ing Sacritice.” 
* The title of one of Mr. Wright's religious works. | + The title of another of Mr. Wright's religious works. 





[To our southern readers it may be necessary to explain, that this poem refers to an episode in the extraordinary proceed- 
ings of the late memorable General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. After certain brief and rather inquisitorial pre- 
ceedings in an inferior ecclesiastical court, it has pleased that venerable body, ora majority of them, to eject from his living owe 
of their brethren, who, as a truly good and religious man, and an exemplary parish minister, it is enough to say, has been faith 
fully portrayed by the writer of the above poem, The grounds of charge were certain passages found in religious works 
which he had given to the world many vears ago—some of them having been published for nearly twenty years without offence, 
until these late unhappy times of the Kirk. One of his works—* Tuk MORNING AND EVENING SACRIFICE “—is now in 3 
tenth or twelfth edition, and has long formed a kind of Bock of Common Prayer in guiding the devotions of half the families 
of Scotland. We believe, however, that no offence against high Calvinistic doctrines has been found in it; nor were the pe 
ceedings against its author able to mar his usefulness, or estrange from him the affections of his parishioners, whose sympatwes 
have been vividly called forth by what they considered the persecution of their faithful and esteemed minister, His fork 
were probably much abler to judge of the effect of his pious ministrations upon their own hearts, and of the influence of bis 
example, than of nice polemic distinctions, or the soundness of his theological opinions ;—of the religious and benevolent life 
of their beloved pastor, than of those philosophical speculations in his books, out of which a constructive heresy has been 
by a band of clerical agitators, Mr. Wright has been a meek, perhaps, in the circumstances, a too meek, too forbearing sufferer; 
and his case has excited much quiet sympathy among the laity, and also among a respectable body of the clergy of Scots 
who see not only grievous individual iaokhio. but deepinjury to the cause of religion, and to the Presbyterian Chureh, 18 this 
violent divorce from his people, ofa minister to whom they were, and are, warmly attached. How is the public, which 
he made to understand constructive heresies, or mystical theology, to reconcile this proeceding with that flaming reyard for the 
independence and mylts of * the Christian people.” whicl this party in the irk profess 7} -, ei . 
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Hotta! What the deuce! Has the metropolis of 
the Land of Cakes been metamorphosed? Is it no 
Jonger Edinburgh, but Naumburg, or Merseburg, 
or Heidelberg, or Schwarzburg, or what other 
outlandish uncivilized dirty German burg ? Or has 
«me luckless colony of youthful Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha-ists been banished from Court to “Auld- 
Reekie,” as to a second Jericho, till their beards 
erow 2 Whew—whew—one, two, three, four, five, 
six—but whisht !—talking * braid Scots,” the dear 
Doric, as 1am a sinner! Another covey, partly 
military —whisht, again—English and Irish, every 
soul of them, as I ama true Scotsman! Nota fo- 
reigner amongst them after all! What the devil 
can the fellows mean by this anti-national, dis- 
yusting disfigurement of physiognomy ? But what 
comes next? Oh, ye unsophisticated natives of 
the mountains, and glens, and valleys of Scotland 
—and oh, ye equally douce, decent, yet withal 
martial and valour-loving denizens of the towns 
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called provincial!—you will never credit it !—yet, | 
as Lam a living man! there goes a whole regiment | 


of Dragoons—British Dragoons—each man with a 
horrid unshaven upper lip, and looking as ugly, 
though not so old as Blucher. Who can have ren- 


tured to recommend this foreign and foolish dis- | 


guise of British soldiers? Or how comes it to be 
tolerated either by officers or privates? Is their 
courage of such questionable quality us to require 
the adventitious aid of such barbarism, in order, by 
frightening, to avoid fighting the foe? If so,oh fierce 
(looking) warriors! may I venture to ask whether 
the heroes of the Peninsula or Waterloo fought 
any the worse for not having a tuft of hair below 
their noses, or ran away from the opponents who 
hal! Truly no; the hare-hearted and the hair- 
ipped were one. Then confound all such foreign 
frippery: it must be puta stop to; for I, Hercules 
Hameower, opine we are not Chinese to be tamely 
transformed into Tartars, or into the likeness of 
any other barbarians, whether Huns, Vandals, or 
Goths, 

Such were my half-mental, half-expressed eja- 
culations on arriving in 


Edina, Scotia’s darling seat, 


“teran absence of a couple of twelvemonths, and 
while beginning a short stroll previous to doing 
/ustice to the “ sheep’s head and trotters” I had 
Mered at the inn where the coach had deposited 
“e. With astonishment and dismay did I look 
‘a the “bearded pards” in the mingled crowd of 
“tees Street, and then in a patriotic passion 
Gen mnore retired and leisurely promenade of 
re — : but, alas, to say!—this was “ out of 
idee pan into the fire ; for there, on every 
me. under the nose of George the Fourth, “ the 
me ei ( wed clean-shaved) of English gentle- 
the ie -ahagy es the skirts of William Pitt, 

remler youth,” and the most 


“SO00h-fa cen , 
4 ais . faced and smooth-tongued of Statesmen— 
ag ol a full tide 


wih hercely fi line aspect. So J, per Soret, 


, of moustachoed monkeys, of fo- | 


’ 
» 


continued my unpleasant cogitations. There they 
go, black, red, brown, and grey—the moustaches | 
mean—and each owner thereof looking 


x 


Fierce as ten furies—terrible as Hell. 


Nicely oiled and combed, these same hairy ap- 
pendages have been, yea most carefully toiletted, 
and they are now, I suppose, brought out to be aired 
and dusted previous to repairing to the dinner and 
tea tables. Waes me, waes me! Afterthis, what 
awful abominations may not become fashionable : 
Are such unchristian-looking creatures really per- 
mitted within the confines of a drawing-room? 
Oh, ve Scottish—ye British fair ones—do ye allow, 
with shut eyes, the dipping and swimining of these 
oily and dusty monstrosities within your cherishe | 
china; or in what other way do ye escape the un- 
avoidable loathing which would take place on a 
fair view of the said cat-like immersion, and the 
consequent drenching and dripping of the hirsute 
snout? Can it be possible that such tabby-look- 
ing puppies are permitted to essay courtship, or 


that the soft whisper of love could pass unsoiled 





; 
‘ 
j 
; 





and unpolluted through these filthy air sieves ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! But if it be otherwise—if ye, 
lovely daughters of Edina, have hitherto only 
eschewed the evil by closing your eyes—I entrest 
of you to open them, to attack it seriously, and to 
tolerate it nolonger. Think, only think! no court- 
ship could be closed with a lover so Lestially dis- 
figured. A kiss! CGiood heavens, you might as well 
stuff your fair and delicate nostrils with a soap- 
brush! 

So closed my soliloquy ; and, urged by indignant 
disgust, I hastened to take “*mine ease in mine 
inn,” in the hope of quieting my vexed spirit by 
escaping from the cause of vexation. But, lo! 
in the public room were—three pairs of moustaches 
taking soup! A curse, “not loud, but deep,”—a 
waiter overturned,—and I was on my way to are- 
tired sanctum in the classic confines of the Old 
Flesh Market Close. A beef-steak, such as only 
the denizens of that dusky retreat can produce, 
aided by two*tumblers of whisky-toddy, rather of 
the largest and stiffest order, (while the attendant 
faces displayed only a moderate stibble,) having 
somewhat restored my equanimity, I forthwith 
called a meeting of some of my influential friends, 
when certain sanative measures were, after due de- 
liberation, resolved on. The result of these delibe- 
rations, I cannot doubt, will, by and by, be seen 
and fully appreciated by a grateful public; and, as 
the first step to so desirable an end, I have now to 
promulgate the following 
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His Royal Highness Paisce Arsent, Patron, 
Sir biumecvuss blamtowen, President, 
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Directors. 
Sir J. Spitrrer, Lord Mayor. 
I. P. Dowrsorum, President of the Judges. 
The other Judges ez offictis. 
The Dean of the Bareracep Faculty. 
Deacon Suaveat, of the Barber Incorporation. 
&e. &e. &e. 





Mr. Sryptic Searincirox, Barber-Surgeon to the 
Society. 





RULES. 
I. Males and Females are equally admissible as Mem- 
bers; and are earnestly requested to come forward at 


an early period to enrol their names in the Society. | 


Every Female of respectable character is admissible 
at once; but Male candidates must previously make 
affidavit to their abhorrence of the Hairy-Mug mania. 


II. Female Members to be each provided with a pair of 


scissors, to be used, on all occasions, against such 
Hairy Mugs as may be discovered in drawing-rooms, 
and the interior of houses, 

III. Each male member to be provided with a blunt pen- 
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knife, or a piece of sharp hoop, for the purpose of aha. 
ing the Hairy-Mug nuisance out of doors, and a)co ;, 
ball-rooms, assembly-rooms, and other public places, 
Two or three of the Members always to act together. 
and in concert, so as to perform their operations both 
with neatness and expedition. Scraping is reco. 
mended as being preferable to any other mode, and 
the most effectual; and it may be done by lamp-light 
as well, and perhaps better, than in day-light. Singe. 
ing also approved. 7 
N.B. In case of any accident in the performance of 
an operation, such as too great zeal producing g 
hare-lip, or the want of a lip, or nose-tip, the case 
must be submitted to the treatment of Mr. Styptie 
Searingiron, the barber-surgeon. ; 
¢a@° High-school boys, and other well-disposed youths, 
will be paid, from the Society’s funds, a PENNY Ex, i 
for following behind the obnoxious animals (where. 
ever seen) and shouting loudly “ airy Mug! Hairy 
Mug!” so as to make the Members aware of their 
approach. 





Hercuies Hameower, Presee, 
EpINBURGH, 21st June, 1841. 








Two gentlemen of the name of Bullar spent the 
winter of 1838-9, and the summer of 1839, in 


A RESIDENCE IN THE AZORES.* 


| upon the whole, equable and mild, and the soil js 


naturally extremely fertile, yielding an easy abun- 


cruising among the Azores, or in making tours | dance to the mass of the native population, whose 


and short exploratory excursions into the interior 
of those islands. The one was an invalid, who 
went tothe Azores in search of a warm and equable 
climate ; his companion an M.D., and probably the 
brother of the invalid. They kept a regular journal, 
and have made a delightful addition to those nu- 
merous light and easy chit-chat narratives of travel, 
which are becoming so agreeable a feature in mo- 
dern literature. Familiar as the name of this 
group of islands has long been to English ears, the 
scene of their travels and remarks is still eompa- 
ratively new. Even on so late an occasion as that 
of the missing President steamer, many, otherwise 
well-informed persons, among us, were at a loss 
about the island of Faya/, one of the Azores, to 
which it was hoped the unfortunate vessel had 
repaired, and in the port of which, Horta, there is 
now a depét of coal for the use, in a strait, of the 
Atlantic steamers. Yet, in the orange season, there 
has, for many years, been a considerable direct 
trade between London and St. Michael’s and some 
of the other islands. 
divided into three groups: the western, including 
Flores and Corvo; and the central group, Fayal, 
Pico, St. George, Graciosa, and Terceira. The third 
is at the south-east extremity, and consists of the 
largest island of the whole, namely, St. Michael’s 


The Azorean archipelago is | 


condition, as it is here represented, may, in several 
respects, excite the envy of the more intelligent 
| hard-worked labourers of highly civilized coun 
tries. The name of the archipelago is said to be 
derived from the number of hawks which con- 
_stantly hover about the lofty cones and cliffs of the 
islands, and which were named hy the natives,st 
the period of the discovery of the group, Acores 
The Azores have been colonized from Portugal and 
Spain, and our travellers traced Moorish blood in 
soine of them. The inhabitants are now estimated at 
about 250,000, which is not a fifth part of what 
the islands, if moderately well cultivated, might 
maintain. Feudal tenures still exist there in w- 
mitigated deformity. The large estates of the 
| Morgados, or squires, are strictly entailed ; and the 
tenants are subjected to all the tyranny, extortion, 
and capricious annoyance which marked the wort 
periods of the system in other countries. They, 
' consequently, live on from hand to mouth without 
industry, and caring little for improvements i 
husbandry, from which they would derive no je 
sonal or permanent advantage. England receives 
the greater part of the exported produce of thee 
islands, which consists principally of oranges 
lemons, with a small quantity of wine and brandy, 


| for which, hardware, woollen and cotton cloths 


with St. Mary’s. These islands, we need scarcely | and other things, are sent in return. The 
say, are under the dominion of Portugal, from | have also some trade with the mother country, 
which they are distant about eight hundred miles. | latterly, in coarse linens and wine, with Brazil 


They are of voleanic formation, and their general 
aspect is exceedingly bold and picturesque. The 
Azores are still liable to tremendous visitations, 
and particularly to sudden and violent storms of 
wind and rain ; vet the climate, though humid, is, 


| the United States of America. 
have a consul at Ponta Delgada, in St. eae 4 
| This isthe largest town in the islands, though 


The United Sta 


seat of the insular government, which is confided 


"a governor-general, with two lieutenant-goverm@™ 


“ -| isat Anyra in Terceira. 


* A Winter in the Azores; and a Summer at the Baths | 


of the Furnas. By Joseph Bullar, M.D., and John 
Ballar of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. octavo, with Illustra- 
tions, London: Joha Van Voorst. 


For the Azores, the invalid and his companr® 


| embarked at Cowes, in a fruit-vessel, in the 


' 


_of November, 1838. The discomforts of 8 worst 
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ina St. Michael’s fruiterer may be left to the 
reader’s imagination. They are graphically de- 
scribed, in a way which gives the reader some sto- 
machic qualms, closely resembling incipient sea- 
sickness. Yet, in salt-water phraseology, the “ pas- 
sengers got their victuals,” and, in spite of every 
hardship, enjoyed good health. The captain of the 
fruiterer must have been a rare bird in the St. 
Michael's trade. He had been a student of Shak- | 
speare and Milton in his day, and had sat up night | 
efter night to read the Waverley Novels; yet he 
was stilla true sailor, Nautical ideas on points of 
etiguette, or nicety, are illustrated as completely by 
the following brief anecdote of him, as they could 
be by a long dissertation :— 


ee) 





At breakfast this morning a long lurch brought down 
s black mangy hair-brush into the little boy’s tea. The 
boy looked meek, and held up his basin for a fresh sup- 
ly. “What now! I suppose your stomach, then’s, too 
delicate to drink that after my hair-brush has been in 
it,eh!’ The boy’s contrite silence said, * Yes.” 

One or both the authors of the journal (for their 
respective shares are not discriminated) has a fine 
eve for scenery, and a lively feeling of the beautiful 
and picturesque in natural objects. Of this the 
volumes afford numerous proofs. They, or he, 
longed for a gale, if not a storm, in the Atlantic, 
and enjoyed their wish to their hearts’ content. On 
the fifth of December the ever-welcome sound of 
“land” was heard; and on the sixth they landed at 
Ponta Delgada,encountering considerable difficulty, 
if not danger, from the heavy surf through which 
they were dexterously piloted by the jabbering, 
screaming, Portuguese boatinen. But— 

Notwithstanding all their apparent confusion they 
manage their boats skilfully, and are admitted to be ex- 
cellent boatmen: they swim, too, like fish. “ If de wave 
ful de boat, sare,” was Peter the Italian mate’s parting 
advice, * you catch hold of a Portugee, and stick to him: | 
you no be drowned.” . 





The first question we were asked on going into the 
eustom-house of St. Michael’s, was, “ Has Mr. Thomson 
\orsome such remarkably named individual) arrived in 
England {” 

rhe propounder of this simple yet difficult problem | 
was a grave stolid little man, of some forty years of age, 
who looked up for a reply to his question with all the 
confiding simplicity of a child; and who, on hearing the 
suexpected answer, that we really could not say, seemed | 
*“rprised and almost‘annoyed at so humiliating a confes- 
‘00 of ignorance in the affairs of our own nation. 

They had letters to the hospitable American con- 
‘ul, who next night carried them to a ball, given | 
“pon the oceasion of the heiress of a deceased 
wrgado coming of age; that is, having reached 
“t twelfth year, when, by law, a young Azorean 
wily is entitled to take possession of her entailed | 
pmperty,and to marry. We hear nothing of the 
lady _ ‘ : : : : 

“ty of the night ; but obtain a lively idea of the fes- 
fa oF " 7 e 

ares. they went at the early hour of seven, and 
‘ound the ball-rooms quite full, and dancing begun. 
the house, which was one of the largest in the place, | 
—— ‘led externally the hétels in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
cae It was built on two sides of a quadrangular 
ad “yard, one end of which was occupied by stables, 
31 the other by a high wall and gateway. In the hall 
na of bare-footed servants and link boys, mixed up | 
ane men, women, lanterns, and jack-booted 

et . 

Hons, sat and lounged and laughed. 
é. nde rvants waited at the door, and with tapers in | 
wT fands ushered each visiter to the gallery outside | 
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all classes. 
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the ball-rooms. The suite of rooms was spacious, and 
the furniture, which was all in good taste, was Persian. 
So far as the dress and the dancing went, I might have 
fancied myself in an English or French ball-room, and 
was a little disappointed to see no peculiarity of national 
costume ; and instead of fandangos or boleros, or Spanish 
or Moorish dances of any kind, to find about forty couples 
figuring away at the first set of quadrilles, and finish- 
ing with a promenade, just as they would have done on 
English ground. There was excellent music, pianos, 
fiddles, flutes, and fifes ; there were glittering chandeliers, 
bright candelabra, vases of flowers, shining mirrors; there 


| Were gay uniforms, bullion epaulettes, long moustachios, 


of black, sandy, or red; young dandies with long locks, 
and old gentlemen with stars and orders: there were 


| judges, priests, and barons. What more could be wanted 


to make a ball all that a ball should be? 

The hair of the younger ladies was turned up behind, 
and fell in front in large and luxuriant ringlets. So far 
they resembled my countrywomen; but their complexions 
and cast of features were very different. “ Pretty girls,” 
light-haired, fair, airy beings, such as England is so 
abundantly blessed with, there were none ; but the pro- 
portion of really handsome women was great. 

Some would have made pictures: their hair, black, 


| glossy, and luxurignt; their eyes full, dark, and “ un- 


fathomable,” (altogether different from the black spark- 
ling eye, which seems to reflect at once the light which 
falls upon it.) They had fine teeth which their full lips 
easily disclosed, and were generally of middle height, 
well-proportioned, and rather tending to embonpoint. I 
saw none of those very small waists which so many Eng- 
lish women attain to, by great endurance and much pa- 
tient suffering. 

The ladies were lively, talkative, and good-tempered, 
with intelligent foreheads. They kissed acquaintances 
of their own sex, on recognising them, and used the fan 
like the Spaniards; keeping it in incessant motion, open- 
ing and shutting it, and turning it in a thousand different 
ways,so easily and, asit seemed, unconsciously, with such 
a concealment of their art, as was most graceful. Many 
of the younger ones had learned English, and spoke it 
fluently. Their pronunciation was remarkably good. . . . 

There were the usual proportion of ladies past their 


| prime, with turbans, birds of Paradise, and shining silks ; 
, and a due sprinkling of conspicuous-looking young men, 


who had happily not attained that age when “man sus- 
pects himself a fool.” One custom differed from ours, 
and showed much kindness of feeling. A group of 
women-servants with their heads covered with white 


| kerchiefs were lying upon a part of the staircase, from 


which they could look at the dancers over the heads of 
those who stood at the door, and thus they shared in the 
pleasures of the family. 


The barbarism of opening a ball at the hour of 


six, and permitting the bare-footed servants to 
_have a peep of the amusements of their masters 


and mistresses, we leave to the mercy of the re- 
fined English reader. The state of social manners 
in these islands, in many points resembles what 
was general in England some centuries ago; and, 
particularly, in the abundant leisure enjoyed by 
Every other day is a holyday in the 
Azores ; and the shop-keepers deliberately lock up 
their shops, and go away to their dinners or their 
amusements. Competition has not there encroached 
onindolentenjoyment. Religionand moralsare much 
in the same condition as they were in most Roman 
Catholic countries before the influence of the French 
revolution had been felt, either in reforming man- 
ners or teaching the priesthood to look more strictly 
after their flocks, and to assume the decent cloak of 
hypocrisy themselves. The English in Ponta Del- 
gada have a chapel, to which they give but irregular 
attendance. There are a good many English in the 
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place, several of them medicalinen. Sunday is the 
market-day,as in other Catholic countries ; aud our 


author remarks :— 

There is as little appearance of religion, as in a Pro- 
testant country on week days, or as in Hyde Park or the 
Zoological gardens on fine Sunday afternoons. 
market-people, however, attend mass either before or 
after they sell their goods. 

Went into one of the Catholic churches, where was a 


' elattered through the stieci 


dressed in by-gone European fashions ; others hada 
— ocenpant. 


All the | 


crowd of men, with no particular look of devotion in their | 


faces. 
on, of “select men,” who are to choose members for the 
Cortes. The scriveners and vote-takers were sitting in 


We soon perceived that the elections were going | 
S 


the middle of the church, round a table covered with | 


scarlet cloth. There were priests quietly and narrowly 
watching all that went forward, and a small crowd of 
bystanders looking over the shoulders of those who sat 
at the table. The priests sit here officially. They are 
supposed to know every individual in their parish, and 
therefore to be able to detect personations—a deception 
very likely to be practised, where the suffrage is what is 
called, universal. 

In the corner of the church an aged man was burning 
the old ballot-papers, by applying a candle to a heap that 
lay on the stone floor, and when they were burned he 


suenched the sparks with a few handfuls of holy water , 


from the marble basin. 
The streets of Ponta Delgada resemble the narrow 
streets of many of the old cities on the Continent. 


The basement of the houses is used forshops,storehouses, 
or stables. The shops are lighted from the door, and 


have no windows. There is consequently none of the gay | 
variety of shop-fronts seen in England, but open doors | 


display counters and shelves of wares inside. 


The signs | 


for the different trades are hung out of these doorways. | 


At one door, for instance, you see a dozen strips of printed 
cottons tied to a small stick, and fluttering like the rib- 
bons on a recruiting sergeant’s hat. This tells you that 


dished by Mr. Vax Voorst, 


a linen-draper stands ready inside with tape and cottons. | 
Farther on, a small bundle of fagots, a bunch of | 


onions, a few roots of garlic, and two or three candles 
dangle from another stick, and denote a grocer. A shoe- 


maker’s sign is a bunch of leather shreds ; and a hatter’s | 


is a painted hat. 

ausage skins, or a rude drawing of an ox having his 
horn sawed off, the saw as large as the man who uses it. 
Over a milkman’s door hangs a crooked red cow, suchas 
may be seen in alleys in London. <A green bough of 
faya,* which resembles a branch of Arbutus, indicates a 
wine shop, and, by the addition of a sprig of box, you 
learn that spirits are sold there. Such was the custom 
iu England, when the proverb was made that “ good wine 
requires no bush.” In other shops you see a small board 
suspended from a little stick, with Portuguese words 
signifying “good wine and spirits,” coarsely painted on 
it. The names of the shopkeepers are not over their 
doors, as with us. 

The first floor windows, immediately above the shops 
and stores, are very generally furnished with small 
wooden balconies of treilis-work, like that in our dairy 
windows, which is painted dull red, green, or white. 
Neat iron balconies are fixed before some of the windows 
of the larger houses. The eaves project considerably, 
and the corner tile is frequently shaped like a bird with 
outspread wings, or is made to turn up into a long 
Om. sc se eH 
Shoemakers sit at work in their door-ways: in others, 
tailors squat, while the goose is seeu in the street en a 

mouldering pan of charcoal. Those whom I saw sitting 
ou a bench inside, seemed to have shaken off that con- 
titutional melancholy which has been attributed to them, 
cud to be indulging in obstreperous mirth. A few vehicles 


A butcher ties up a bundle of empty | 
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With the rattle snd ta, 


of empty post-chaises. Two ladies sat in some of ¢} 


1ese, 
: ? single 
Some were closed in by heavy leather flap 
and aprons, having two glazed holes, on a level with the 
rider’s eyes. 

Pigs and donkeys there were in abundance ; the syino 
unusually large and fat, and the donkeys varying froqy 
those wizened and wasted forms that rnddle-men, smal) 
green-grocers, and “weary” itinerant knife-grinden. 
belabour and overload in England, to sleek and spirited 
animals of a size and strength they never attain in oy» 
colder climate. 

There are fountains in the streets, with tanks by thei 
sides, where asses stop to drink ; and these, like marker. 
places, are spots where foreigners generally find amypw. 
ment. ‘The water is carried in barrels, and in pitelor 
of red pottery ; the barrels, which are long and jarrow 
are frequently slung in pairs over the back of an as: 
and the pitchers, which are meade in the island, and 
being porous, like the Indian gurglets, act in summer. 
time as water-coolers, possess as much beauty of form 4 
some of those in the British Museum from the ruips 9? 
Herculaneum. The water of St. Michael's is peculiarly 
delicate and pure. F 

Such is the out-door aspect of Ponta Delgada, 
a Al . ° . . e 
[wo newspapers are published in it, affording 4 
vent to ill-nature, or advocating the interests of 
the respective parties of the Cats” and the “ Pigs:” 
the latter being the Tories, or that party attached 
to the Constitution of Don Pedro; and the Cats 
the Radicals, who * want something more.” 

One of the authors of this narrative must be an 
expert draughtsinan, and his drawings of costume 
have received ampie justice from the wood-engray- 
ings, which partake of the beauty of all those pu- 
Some of the designs 
represent the Carapuca ; the very unwieldy and 
fantastic head-gear worn by the menof St. Michael's. 
It consists of every variety of material, according 
tu the taste or circumstances of the wearer, but the 
form is alike in all ranks. It looks exceedingly 
awkward to strangers, but has its uses during the 


| violent transitions of weather, and the heavy rains 


to which the Azores are liable. The women of St. 


| Michael’s wear heavy blue cloth cloaks with the 
stiffened hoods drawn over their heads, exactly like 


resembling somewhat the old race of hack cabs in Lon- | 


con, hung on a long carriage with upright springs, and 


crawn by two simall, spirited horses, with postilions in | 


vack-boots, and men in dull liveries, swinging on behind, 


* Meriea Paya. 


those worn by the Trish peasant women when seen 
at mass or market some vearsago, and in many loca- 
lities still. Neither men nor women of the common 
class wear shoes, save on great occasions. Thisou 

author considers a great beauty, and in that climate 
no hardship. The * better orders” of both sexes 
wear the post-dated dresses of Europe, many years 
in the rearof fashion. The children in the country 
are not over-burdened with clothing of any , 
nor does the climate require it. Among the reforms 
of Don Pedro, who suppressed the monasteries, it 
order, it is said, to restore public morals,—sadly 
deteriorated by the practices of those privileged 
nests of the viees—schools were established, where 
the children of the poor are taught free, and many 
parentsare now availing themselvesof theadvantagt 
The children seen at a school visited by the Messrs. 
Bullar, appeared cheerful and intelligent, and ne 
so awkward and loutish in their demeanour a5 po 
English children. They were moderately well 
We are certainiv, whatever may he the 
cause OFr causes, hecome, as a people, either the 
len and reserved, or the most cruft 
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poorish in manners, among the civilized families of | the glossy yellow sides of which look bright hy the side 
mankind. To this fact all travellers bear testimony, of the dark stone walls, which in such cottages are left 
* | in the rough, without a coating of white-wash or plas- 

The politeness of the people here is very striking to | ter, The room above in which we are sitting, diilers 
an Englishman. A countryman will hardly ever pass | from the one below in having windows at the two ends, 
vou without taking off his hat, even when his load may closed with rough wooden shutters, in place of glass. 
make it a real inconvenience to him; and as there is a | Behind the lower room is a kitchen, which, like that in 
erious composure about their courtesy, and an apparent | old-fashioned farm-houses in England, has a stone hearth 
absence of servility, these recognitions seem like tokens | about three feet from the ground, on which the very 
ef sincere good-will. I do not know that there is more | simple process of cookery in the families of the poor is 
downright civility of purpose about them than there isin | carried on. Near it isa small oven for baking the bread 
John Bull,—very possibly there may be much less. | of Indian corn, and the festival bread for Christmas and 
There is certainly more varnish ; and a good watch looks | Easter. We find no inconvenience from the absence of 
hetter in a gold case, though it may go as well in one of | windows, (though the shutters are chinky ;) so that what 
Britannia metal. in England would be felt as a serious hardship, is not 

We are sorry to find, that in spite of the protec- here even a deprivation. 

tion of the ballot, the Pigs carried the election, | "This picture gives no idea of squalid misery, nor 
owing to the influence of the priesta, rarely, indeed, evenof discomfort,to persons with the habitsof Azore- 
a wholesome influence, either in Catholic or Pro- | ang Thetravellersvisited a nunnery, to see thesight, 
tstant lands, and very generally exerted on the | though under the pretext of purchasing artificial 


wrong side. flowers, which the nuns make very prettily from 
The horses of the Azores ave few and bad, the feathers. The usual apparatus of the turning-box 
beasts of labour and burden being generally either | ysed at all nunnery grates, seems to have been new 
ale - e. bd ; . « . ‘ . . a hd - 
hullocks, or inules and asses ; W hich last abound, of | to them, even in description, The scenery in the 
a strong and active kind, and form the ordinary neighbourhood of Villa Franca is bold and tine, and 
monture of both ladies and gentlemen. Mounted | the orange tree flourishes vigorously in the sunny 
on clever and strong, though self-willed Jacks, our | glens and glades, opening to the sea. 
travellers made srequent CROUTONS SR the environs | Christmas arrived, bringing few signs of winter: 
of the town of Ponta Delgada, and visited numer- | there were neither fires nor tire-places ; and the elder 
ous orange gardens. On asses they, also, made the | and cuckoo-pint were already bursting into leaf. 
; ’ ’ ] « ie ’ « ve ° ‘ . . . 7 ‘ 4 
journey from I onta Delgada to Villa Franca,a town | Christmas is the great holiday of all Catholic, of all 
at fifteen miles distance. The road lay along moun- Christian countries ; and on it the stranger in the 
tainous ridges, through deep glens, and around cliffs |) Ayores may see more of the manners of the people 
overhanging the sea. The asses were found as saga- | than in many months of ordinary time. Here 
cious and sure-footed, in these dangerous paths, as if 
they had been mules. At Villa Francathe travellers _. 
lodged wi han: . le for wi . i village on Sunday. Every one,—man, woman, and child, 
m3 Be wit 1an venren. | coup e, or whom t 1e wg- _— cleanly, neatly, or even gaily dressed , ho work is 
‘is merchants had built a cottage, as a reward for going on, no asses are to be seen, even the pigs have as- 
the husband having saved the lives of some English sumed an indolent holiday expression, and everything 
uilors wrecked upon the coast. The wife, Thoma- indicates a — ig 9° from all mente pron 
. . = ‘ . * S > re dressed out 
via, showe e te . ay . - eneracing occupation: ° 1e rooms of the poor a ; 
dacs - the Saenpes of het race, by engaging = with boughs of evergreens, and some are strewed with 
‘very characteristic scolding-match with certain | pyshes. In the afternoon, in most of the cottages of the 
vrange-gatherers, who had been her lodgers, and , poor, the women, girls, and little children sat cross-legged 
10 had, by their slovenliness, incurred her displea- | on the floor, their glossy black hair neatly arranged, shin- 
“ire. She, besides, very naturally for a landlady, , 88 With oil, and often fastened with high tortoise-shell 
wished to turn the it t ke ‘av for bett ~ combs. Some were sitting at the door-step in the sun. 
aid Arm them Our, 0 MAKE way TOF Detler- | mH. balconies of the houses were occupied by women, 
tying lodgers, who leaned over them and looked at the passers-by. 
Had an Englishwoman been in one quarter of the ap- | They are fond of bright-coloured shawls, with a prefer- 
harent passion, she would have exhibited for some hours , ence for deep yellow or crimson ; and these wait well 
“terwards, in her red and hot face, short breathing, and | their black eyes, hair, and dark complexions. The men 
“T¥ous agitation, the effects of heranger; but Thomazia lounged and chatted in the streets, or vigorously gesti- 
as as cool and possessed after it,as if it were an every- | culated in groups round the wine-shops ; while their boye 
vay thing. were in herds at play. The women are particularly gay 
) The house is a good specimen of a St. Michael’s cot- about the feet. One wore a tawny pair of high shoes, 
«ce. Below, there is one room, opening into the street, with bright orange tassels; others white leather re- 
“ith a floor of hard earth, trodden flat and smooth by sembling kid ; others what had the appearance at least 
aked feet, and strewed with green rushes. In one of white satin; and one careful damsel, whom we acci- 
‘mer is a neat clean bed, having a bolster fringed with dentally interrupted in the outskirts of the town, was 
muslin ; two heavy wooden chests, like corn-bins, stand engaged in taking off and rolling up her smart shoes and 
wotvther against the wall; and there is a square piece open stockings, before setting forth bare-footed on her 
¥- ne ou which the women squat by day, and the way home. She looked very much ashamed of herself, 
¢ . . = . . 
- dren sleep by night. A small iron lamp, ending ina _ poor soul! rr ach 
rucifix, the lamp resembling those from Herculaneum, In the evening we wandered out and paid Thomazia’s 
Se wick of which protrudes from a small spout at one cottage a visit. She and her children aud grandchildren 
. hangs against the wall,and gives a faint light. _ were sitting up in all the enjoyment of their festival. In 
Bh. the day-time the room is lighted by the door, the one corner of the room was the bed, which, in every cot- 
“per part of which opens. A couple of pigeons fly and tage and on all occasions, is perfectly clean and neat, but 
Mt at discretion in the room,—fowls and chickens do | to-day it was decorated with a finely worked muslin 
Wy. and the friend of the family, the pig, comes vallance, and a handsome coverlid of white quilted 
1 be is driven out whenever the lower part of the door materials, ou which were strewed a few flowers. The 
lances to be open. The bed and the walls are decked floor was «pread with fresh rushes, the walls and ceiling 
‘with green branches of Fava.and the staircase is were covered with green branches of the Paya: and in 
seid hy a thin partition of platted reeds orcanes, the midst of this bower, jot suffie ently we Ti - 
? f-TOL. V1). = 56 


The appearance of the town was like that ofan English 
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small crucifix-lamp to make a picture of the cottage in- | attributed to greater warmth of climate, it may possjhly 


terior, lay and lounged the family of the Bichos. There 
was Antonio stretched on the rushes in his hairy strength, 
sound asleep. Thomazia squatted in Moorish fashion 
with her elbows on her knees; one of her children with 
his head upon her lap, lay in motionless sleep ; a girl in 
a bright red petticoat, laughing to her baby,and quizzing 
the foreigners to her black-eyed sister who sat beside 
her, leaned upon the bed ; her husband with short mous- 
tachios and olive-brown complexion, rubbed his cat, and 
smiled at the notice taken of the cottage; and the 
youngest and brownest grandchild stood on the clothes- 
chest in a small white shirt, wondering at us with child- 
like simplicity. All were merry, and all were more or 
less cheered with wine. They were well-pleased to be 
looked at and praised. All the attitudes were perfect, 
being the natural expressions of unfettered and healthy 
bodies. The single bright lamp in the dark leafy room ; 
the strong contrasts of light and shade; the thin angular 
limbs, and more marked features of the older woman, 
compared with the rounded and feminine figure of her 
daughter, and the young children on the floor, altogether 
produced a most picturesque effect. In the day time, 
when talking to their neighbours or playing in the street, 
they all look exquisitely happy; and ever the little 
child, who, in addition to its single white shirt, had been 
decked out with an orange-coloured jacket, seemed de- 
lightfully conscious that it was more smartly dressed 
than usual. 


The sweet, juicy, refreshing orange is naturally 
associated with every Englishman’s ideas of St. 
Michael’s ; and in all stages of its growth, from 
hanging amidst the dark glossy foliage, green, pale 
yellow, or a glowing orange red, until packed for 
the English market, the orange was an object of 
interest to the travellers. We shall cite one or two 
passages describing its cultivation :— 





March 26.—Accompanied Senhor B to several of 
his orange gardens in the town. Many of the trees in 
one garden were a hundred years old, still bearing plen- 
tifully, a highly-prized thin-skinned orange, full of juice 
and free from pips. The thinness of the rind of a St. 
Michael’s orange and its freedom from pips, depend on 
the ave of the tree. The young trees, when in full vigour, 
bear fruit with a thick pulpy rind and an abundance of 
seeds; but as the vigour of the plant declines the peel 
becomes thinner, and the seeds gradually diminish in 
number until they disappear altogether. Thus the 
oranges that we esteem the most, are the produce of 
barren trees, and those which we consider the least palat- 
able, come from plants in full vigour. 

Our friend was increasing the number of his trees by 
layers. These usually take root at the end of two years. 


They are then cut off from the parent stem, and are vi- 


gorous young trees four feet high. The process of rais- 
ing from seed is seldom, if ever, adopted in the Azores, 
on account of the very slow growth of the trees so raised. 
Such plants, however, are far less liable to the inroads 
of a worm which attacks the roots of the trees raised 
from layers; and frequently proves very destructive to 
them. The seed or “ pip” of the acid orange, which we 
call Seville, with the sweeter kind grafted upon it, is said 
to produce fruit of the finest flavour. In one small gar- 
den eight trees were pointed out which had borne for 
two suecessive years a crop of oranges which was sold 
fur thirty pounds. . . . . 

The treatment of orange-trees in Fayal differs from 
that in St. Michael's, where, after they are planted out, 
they are allowed to grow as they please. In this orange- 
garden, the branches, by means of strings and pegs fixed 
in the ground, were strained away from the centre into 
the shape of a cup, or of the ribs of an open umbrella, 
turned upside down. This allows the sun to penetrate, 
exposes the branches to a free cireulation of air, and is 


¢ } . 4 . * . . . . 
said to be of nse in ripening the fruit. Certain it is that 
oranges are exported from Faval several weeks earlier 
} m thaw ar ; , Bet 8. . . . 
than they are from ot. siichael’s; and,as this cannot be 


be owing to the plan of spreading the trees to the so. 
The same precautions are taken here as in St. Michieo) 
to shield them from the winds: high walls are 
round all the gardens, and the trees themselves ., 
planted among rows of fayas, firs, and camphor ty, 
If it were not for these precautions, the oranges wo»), 
be blown down in such numbers as to interfere with or 
swallow up the profits of the gardens ; none of the wing. 
falls, or “ ground-fruit,” asthe merchants here ca] they 
being exported to England. 


Gathering and packing the fruit is merry work, 
according to our authors. 


2 


Suddenly we came upon merry groups of men and boys, 
all busily engaged in packing oranges, in a square ap | 
open plot of ground. They were gathered round a good), 
pile of the fresh fruit, sitting on heaps of the dry ealyy. 
leaves of the Indian corn, in which each orang: 
wrapped before it is placed in the boxes. Near th 
circles of laughing Azoreans, who sat at their work aud 
kept up a continual cross-fire of rapid repartee as the, 
quickly filled the orange cases, were a party of childres, 
whose business it was to prepare the husks for the men, 
who used them in packing. These youngsters, who were 
playing at their work like the children of a larger 
growth that sat by their side, were with much difficulty 
kept in order by an elderly man, who shook his head and 

_a long stick, whenever they flagged oridled. . . 

| <A quantity of the leaves being heaped together near 
the packers, the operation began. A child handed toa 
workman who squatted by the heap of fruit, a prepared 
husk ; this was rapidly snatched from the child, wrapped 
round the orange by an intermediate workman, passed 
by the feeder to the next, who, (sitting with the chest 
between his legs,) placed it in the orange-box with 
amazing rapidity, took a second and athird and a fourth 
as fast as his hands could move, and the feeders could 
supply him, until at length the chest was filled to over- 
flowing, and was ready to be nailed up. Two men then 
handed it to the carpenter, who bent over the orange- 
chest several thin boards, secured them with a willow 
band, pressed it with his naked foot as he sawed off the 
ragged ends of the boards, and finally despatched it to 
the ass, which stood ready for lading. Two chests were 
slung across his back, by means of cords crossed in 4 
figure of eight, both were well-secured by straps under 
his belly, the driver took his goad, pricked his beast, and 
uttering the never-ending cry “Sackaaio,” trudged of 

| to the town. 

The orange-trees in this garden cover the sides of * 
glen or ravine, like that of the Dargle, but somewha‘ 
less steep: they are of some age, and have lost the sti! 
clumpy form of the younger trees. Some idea of the rieb 
beauty of the scene may be formed by imaging the trees 
of the Dargle to be magnificent shrubs loaded with 
orange-fruit, and mixed with lofty arbutuses :— 

(iroves whose rich fruit, burnish’d with golden rind, 
Hung amiable,—and of delicious taste. 
In one part, scores of children were scattered among the 
branches, gathering fruit into small baskets, hallooing, 
laughing, practically joking, and finally emptying thei 
yatherings into the larger baskets underneath the tree, 
which, when filled, were slowly borne awry to the pack- 
ing-place, and bowled out upon the grea. heap. Many 
large orange-trees on the steep sides of the glen lay a 
the ground uprooted, either from their load of fruit, 
high winds, or the weight of the boys; four, five, a 
even six of whom will climb the branches at the sam 
time; and as the soil is very light, and the roots af 
superficial, (and the fall of a tree, perhaps, not uname 
ing.) down the trees come. They are allowed to # 
where they fall; and those which had evidently falien 
many years ago were still alive, and bearing good crop 
The oranges are not ripe until March or April, nor 8% 
they eaten generally by the people here until that Hime, 
the boy . however, that pick them, are marked excer 
tions. The young children of Villa Franea are now # 
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As the import duty is not paid on the quantity of 
oranges, but levied by the size of the box in which 
they are packed, the more that can be squeezed 
nto a box the better, however the fruit may be 
injured. 

Above 120,000 large and small chests of oranges 
were shipped for England in 1839, and 315 boxes 
of lemons, amounting, in estimated value, to above 
£115,000. A labourer in the orange gardens earns 
from sixpence to eightpence a-day ; but the number 
of holidays considerably decreases the amount of 
his vearly wages, and leaves the Azorean peasant 
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boiling mud, of the consistency and colour of the creamy 
scrapings of Piccadilly. 

The ground is hot ; every here and there boiling water 
and hissing steam ooze up through holes in the clay, like 


_ those made by worms on muddy English shores, and you 
stand in warm vapour, tainted with sulphureted hydro- 


not more in the year than the Irish labourer, if so | 


much. 


gen gas. 

One of the journalists, probably the Jnra/id, 
praises the énrigorating qualities of the luxurious 
bath which he enjoyed, which united pleasures of 
many kinds. The following description might 
almost tempt invalids to make the voyage to St. 
Michael’s:— 

While bathing, our man cooked eggs for us in one of 


| the small boiling springs, and we afterwards went to the 


In a visit to the country residence of the Ame- | 
rican consul, which isin a beautiful and command- | 


ing situation in the valley of the Furnas,—. e. of 
the Caverns,—the travellers first saw those hot baths 
which form the great attraction of the valley to 
visiters and invalids, and to which, considering the 
nature of the population, great numbers of per- 
sons, sick and healthy, are drawn every season. At 
the distance of many yards, the vapour of the hot 
springs may be seen ascending to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet. In some of them the water 
is soapy or creamy ; in others slightly sulphureous. 
The principal spring is sulphureous. 

It bubbles up through a loose bottom of broken rock ; 
and the column of water in the centre, like the small 
Icelandic Geysers, described by Dr. Henderson, is usually 
three feet high, gradually lessening towards its edges 
until it merely ripples and undulates on the margin of 
the basin. 

Suppose a conglomeration of half-a-dozen London New 
River Company fire-plugs spouting up their water intoa 





large shallow basin, well furred with white stony matter ; | 


and then suppose this huge basin set on some enormous 
hidden fire, and made to boil at a rapid rate, and you 
will have as good an idea as I can convey to yon, of the 
principal ealdeira in this valley. But you will still want 
the concomitants that give something like sublimity to 
the boiling caldron ofthe Furnas. You must possess 


yourself with a feeling of insecurity,—you must imagine | 


thet it is just possible that the crust on which you stand 
mia} give way and divulge the hidden force below ; for 
the ground trembles, and a pumping sound, like that of 
4 powerful engine at a distance far below you, is going 
on with great regularity of movement, impressing you 
with the convietion that the ebulition on the surface of 
the ground is only the result of this pumping, and that 
the power at work beneath your feet, would, if it were 
hot for the vents you see about you, blow up the whole 
euriace on Which you stand. So great indeed, formerly, 
Was the fear of the islanders in general, that at one time, 
tone but the natives of the valley came to this place ; 
aad it Was not until the intelligence and enterprise of 
we father of the present Vice-Consul of the United 
——e had brought him to the spot, and had thereby 
ed weakened the prejudices which the citizens 
““tertained against it, that his example was followed, 
Bed, ny age the Furnas became what it now is, the 

“den Baden of the Island of St. Michael. 
an — distance from the principal caldeira is a 
i a <s. circular pit, in the bottom of which you 
ed r roiling furiously ; not, as in the other, running 
fa Sap quantity, but continually spouting up, and 

wag back, to be re-boiled. This has been but twelve 


oy woh vi ible operation. One day a long explosion 

Ne tang and on coming to examine what damage had 
oo the ’ lagers found this new caldron: its cover 
Cla: _ wporentey blown off by the pent-up steam. 


‘Soeriog a little further, we came to the entrance 
f what looked lik 
voKked like a deep and dark cave, and from the 


bette 9 hie } ° ° 
@ of this is thrown up and down, without ceasing, 


iron-spring for a draught. This flows from a stone spout 
into a hollow stone basin, and then trickles down a bank 
into a stream below: it has a strong but not disagreeable 
iron flavour, effervesces slightly, and is extremely grate- 
ful and refreshing. The bath and the spring seemed the 
two things best suited to the outside and inside of man, 
on first rising from his bed; natural luxuries when in 
health, natural remedies when sick ;—luxuries without 
after-pain, remedies without misery in taking them ;— 
both which evils seem to be inseparable from the lux- 
uries and the remedies of our own invention. Most in- 
valids feel that before breakfast existence is burdensome ; 
but this bath and draught of liquid iron were as a break- 
fast in producing serenity and happiness, and were more 
than a breakfast in giving warmth aud briskness, and a 
feeling of health as of the flowing of younger blood 
through the veins ; and instead of destroying the power 
of making another, they rather increased it manifold. 

After breakfast, we mounted asses and rode to see 
more hot springs on the shore of the lake we had passed 
yesterday. ce) eee 8. 

Close by these springs, an English gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the Yacht Squadron, has bought several hundred 
acres of land, with the intention (it is said) of building 
ahouse uponit. . ... - 

The evening was so cold, that we were glad to sit 
round some blazing logs of wood, and drink to the me- 
mory of the old year, in punch, concocted by a master’s 
hand. The lemons were of a very fragrant kind, just 
picked from the tree. There was a freshness in their 
acidity, and a youth in their aroma, justifying Schiller’s 
eulogy— 

Herb ist des Lebens 
Innerster Kern. 


The difference between these fresh-gathered lemons and 
those we get in England, is about as great as that be- 
tween fresh and bottled gooseberries. 

St. Michael’s has made rapid advances in com- 
fort within the last twenty years,—or since that 
blessed era to all the world—the Peace! Then, 
glass in the windows was a luxury almost un- 
known ; now, the windows of all but the poorest 
class are glazed ; and, though they want many of 
those things necessary to our English ideas of 
comfort, chill poverty is unknown among them. 
The travellers hint, that though the repression of 
vice was the ostensible motive of Don Pedro for 
dilapidating the convents and religious houses, he 
mainly wished, in his necessities, to confiscate their 
property, and seize their revenues for his own pur- 
poses. Yet the lives of the priests are allowed to 
have been exceedingly dissolute; nor do their 
morals appear to be much amended by the late 
sweeping and severe reforms. The nuns of Villa 
Franca were in so unruly and discreditable a state, 
that commissioners were sent from Lisbon to search 
the convent, and to examine the nuns. They took 
up their abode within the convent one night, and 
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journalists remark— 
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“But it is Lent! does not Senhora make some litt}. 


were never more heard of. The story is not ' does 
atement in her diet! 


2 -nI / ab 
vouched for, though the use of the knife and the | “Qh! dear, no,” was the laughing answer: and then, 


poison-bowl is not unknown in the Azores. The to save her Catholic reputation with heretics, she added 
suppression of the monasteries and religious houses | through her interpreter, “At least there is very (iti, 
have had the usual distressing effects among the | difference in what I eat.” _ 
poor, who were partly or wholly supported by them. | cont gp ” bar 4 pres —_ Pa eh were 
There was a gay carnival at Villa Franca while power they leaked narrow nt the habit of th 
the travellers were there, of which the principal | man, have visited with their displeasure any undve 
amusement was, persons of all ages squirting and | excess during Lent; but since the new state of things. 
flicking water at each other. A sermon, which the observances are much less rigid ; and flesh and wine 
was preached at the commencement of Lent, and may re eb peicettd in during Lent without the sane 
which appears a very rare event, created as great a wer OF CRRNUN SEREEEE, 
sensation in the town as a Camp-meeting in the The priests, however, are very strict in com- 
Back Woods. This Revival was followed by a pelling their flock, at least once a-year, to confes- 
religious procession, Of these exhibitions, the sion: they insist on every individual confessing, 
until the sins of the whole inhabitants of Villg 
To an unaccustomed Protestant eve they are often ero- | © Tanca, from the first untruth of the little child tw 
tesque and ridiculous; but the people here regard them the premeditated debaucheries of the worn-out row:, 
as very beautiful, and, in general, seem serious and = are safely locked up in the breasts of the dozen 
reverential when they pass, And yet even to a Protes- men who form the spiritual fathers of the place. 
tant, the scene in the square, when the image of ( hrist he following specimen is perhaps below the ave- 
first made its appearance, was striking. The square is . . 
a large one, having the church of Misericordia and the T@S€ mark of the insular priesthood :— 
adjoining hospital on the western side,and the principal 


charch, with its esplanade and long flight of steps onthe | |, - “a ae nie ie . : 
north. On these steps, between one and two hundred Friar. His dress did not indicate his order. He wore 


women, dressed in the indigo cloak of the country, and . dingy linen a rors dagger 7 
having their heads tastefully covered with white hand- Spanieuien . re yer yey byes Ay: ti wd x a ping 
kerchiefs, coloured shawls, or dark hoods, quietly knelt ee ye ; “gong hie pes dy ki "a b — , rad 
in attitudes of prayer. Men behind them, and children, = - ones) : oe on ae Ager + Pence S sya 
scattered everywhere, were on their knees, with heads pie ; 19 pine °Y aed nie ind 4 we HE thes 
uncovered and their hands clasped before them. In the eehas ” snd ips old 1 wor ge’ ‘ ms . . Lan drinker.” 
square below, and on the long steps of the church, with ! . his ¥ or _* ' ete t ng sie he ~l wolhaeel 
their solemn prayerful faces, all converging to one com- | Br bess sins sie Aeccacgicd bes two yon sanabhuaiie 
mon centre, the same gay assembly as that on the steps — nh “ a ietiens uese work on Chelation seatale 
and esplanade knelt in silence. The day was as bright | *” * eg “ nf & oe Las yn of a 
as an unclouded sun could make it; and the stillness at 0" Some of the - est a 7 ae a ef in ca 
this moment was like midnight. Associating as we do aan gry wernise ry ie ce “1 A bbe f 5 ari 
the hum and bustle of confusion with a large assemblage a one A nye og ted nee pe Sats Hem oad 
of persons, there is an impressive solemnity in a crowd ae Hee “ih ge aed alt whe aan on the floor, with 
suddenly motionless and mute. All—from the silver- saad Fe rink it f It had been made by 
headed old man to sleek curly-pated boys—waited in hia y < ae ; a rete ised in his own garden 
reverential attitudes, witha show of mute submissiveness, aakenn as tale ma oN) ar ee nm St Michael's 
which impressed me by its apparent sincerity. But the He raat "4 pmo Pence ng eset cial - liberal hand. 
sensation Was a transient one: for no sooner had the 1 witl e ate f oon who loved good Wine, 
image disappeared, than instantly the five hundred dumb eee a cae teal = val ” He tel us every: 
figures quickly rose, covered their heads with scarlet dite tin his sens. ats Mle pees and wine-casks te the 
caps and blue carapucas, and as suddenly resumed their , ry d aed he in the corner of his gar- 
every-day gesticulating gossip ; while the crashing church 5 as dle “' mee " a “4 ‘rag they spread upon a mat on 
bell once more rung out its clanking jargon, as if to | ys a. ch : oo es ¢ aisle be pe slovenliness and 
sympathize with the nasal jabber in the square under- foal alco ag Ho arm’s reach of the pillow was 
neath. : aa 
ans. 2 , ; | ines i only proof of our Friars 
rhis is the time for general confession. A woman, es 0 Pres F in the mouth of 3 
who came to-day with her sick child, had just returned 1 po . see Rabthe, wherein ween stack until by con- 
from “* making a clean breast” in the principal church. woe a oh iepee'o it } oA ie sh onl i tienaaell itself to the 
She confesses once a year; others confess twice ; others | ~ a apni. 6 f f the solid wax tapers 
three times; and those, she said, who were “very good,” roe a pany i pga aaa alth h his abode was 
fuur times, I asked her what questions the priest put to | sen - ae colon’ : sen yn th ie at the same 
her. She laughed, hesitated,and at length said that he | Soeeeee we a ‘ed - a Por of his order had 
inquired whether she was faithful to her husband ¢ what psn! “raneongetana tl ee 
lies she had told in the past twelvemonths? what she He talked of England.—or rather of London, for thst 
had stolen, and of whom? whether she had slandered | __ his word for Great Britain: inquired with a sort 
others? and how often she had cursed and sworn, or | ¥** sans oer wg Mise T bitha Bram 
called on the “diablo !” All this she told him, I faney, | {yor she asked the Seottich lieutenant if his Indisa 
le Sa reservation, and appeared light-hearted peeages gs ‘ies Maaiaian odie the English 
uud relheved, ri si Pctige” Rail ae ae ~ en in the Cou 
Although we are now in Lent, and people above the en ponge nog Ay “ bp 00 when be wos 
cominon sort wear black, small attention seems to be Mere Hb did Hi a ry ree, ee confession, 3 
paid to the observance of a fast. A person living in a . th ‘ wb " “  « Y ae God, not to pri f 
neighbouring street, on whom we called yesterday, said, we te gs 7 a gy - gen soferved to the tex¥ 
in answer to necessary questions concerning her diet, 1 eh } ' reais wes A t of his views of co® 
that she ate fish, flesh, fowl, and beans, with rice and be ” ca ow ms my ym Peter's success. 
wine, for her dinner, (which, in common with the people | His yt - d z od ae! ; out as extensive 9 
of her rank, is generally eaten at noon,) and that her op eematea "BE vd ane 0 i ™ 
breakfast and supper Were,as usual, of bread and butter, / our ignorance of his native piace. 


In our walk yesterday we were accosted by a slip-shod 


fried eggs, and coffee, ° ° ° ’ , ° ° . 
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Oar interview ended in a sturdy attack from the Friar 
on the unlawfulness of marriage among English clergy, 


need with amusing gravity ; and as the fact could | 


not very well be denied, and he appeared to slight St. 
Paul's comparative approval of the marriage state, we 
ventured good-humouredly to remind him of the Catholic 
Padre in the Square, with his pleasant housekeeper and 
family of young children ; and then left him at his door 
to digest the discrepancies between the theory and 
practice of a celibate life with priests of vigorous con- 


stitutions. 

Dr. Bullar, wherever he went, found plenty of 
patients, who requited his services with blessings, 
prayers, and the expression of boundless gratitude. 
These medical calls gave the travellers an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the houses of some of the Morgados, 
which, considering the rank and presumed wealth of 
the owners, appear much less comfortable than the 
cottages of the poor. But this privileged class also is 
improving. One of the patients was a nun, whose 


state of single blessedness, even after the suppres- | 


sion of her order, was not very deplorable. 


Her rooms were ornamented with a inultitude of small 
images of saints, in glass cases and glazed lanterns. Her 
habits are perhaps a specimen of those of the middle 
classes here. She rose as early as six, took a very light 
meal at eight, hardly deserving the name of breakfast, 
dined at twelve on vegetables, bread, fish or fowl, with 
wine, supped substantially on the same kind of eatables 
at eight, and went to bed soon after the evening meal. 
Since the nuns were ejected from their convents they 
have been pensioned by government, and those I have 
met with seem to be in comfortable circumstances. She 
was elderly and stout, by no means coming up to the 
ideal of poetasters and books of beauty. 


Provisions are tolerably cheap, though not in 
great variety, the place of meat being, as in all 
countries where agriculture is ina backward con- 
dition, supplied by poultry. Bread appears dear, 
hut the people in general use Indian corn. Wages, 
as stated above, are what we consider low. 

In January, the weather is represented as like 
an English October: the mornings and evenings 
cold, but the days fine. In March, the weather 
had become warm and genial; and in April the 


journalists began to make long excursions, and to | 


cruise about from one island to another. Their 
setting out from Villa Franca gives one a favourable 


idea of the amiable and primitive character of the , ) be : 
| lofty cone of Pico was wide and magnificent, taking 


pe ple, 


Thomazia looked sad as she said her last “viva ;” her 
eipsy-faced daughter, with a brown bantling in her arms, 
taught the child to make its little bow; a group at the 


bottom of the street waved their hands with their part- | 


ng “vivas;” several heads bowed and viva’d from as 


many balconies and doors; the asses clattered over the | 


paved streets, with a sharp iron jingle; the good-tem- 
pered hun, from her wooden balcony, gave a cordial 
kood-b’ye, and asked rapidly when we should return; 


others whom we passed, made like inquiries of our hasty | 
‘who were waiting for them, received the lost men 


drivers. 


P The travellers were bound for the town of Ribiera 
wor Bae the neighbourhood of which there are 
aths high up in the mountains, in the small 


*commodation of the visiters being all shut up. 


Place seemed dismal enough, until brightened 
iv the appe 


‘Tings — 


arance of the presiding spirit of the | 


he es 
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The merry soul herself, who came laughing and singing 


into the room, dispersing to the four winds of heaven the 
whole host of dismals with which the place was peopled. 
Maria is her name, varied according to circumstances, 
and her own imagination, into “ Maria of the Caldeiras,” 
“the Child of the Mountains,” “ Maria the Shepherdess," 
and othersuch descriptive additions in suitable abundance. 
She is quite a girl, a lively and excitable being, with 
olive complexion, quick eyes, dark hair, and fine teeth, 
dressed after a fashion of her own, in a round straw hat, 
lined with green silk, a smock frock of printed cotton, 
(between a petticoat and shooting jacket.) and across 
her shoulders she wears a white linen pocket like a game- 
bag, wherein she carries the keys of the baths and houses 
of the Caldeiras. She has taught herself to play on a 
guitar ; has an excellent ear, is a wonderful mimic both 
of French and English; and sang the Marseillaise, as 
she had heard it from the lips of a fat-throated English- 
man, as cleverly as Matthews could have done it. She 
said that Senhor Some-one had endeavoured to persuade 
her to go to England, and try her fortune there; but 
nothing would induce her to leave the Caldeiras, where, 
with her father, she will spend the remaiuder of her days. 
She could say a few words of English; and among them 
the emphatic sentence which expressed her determina- 
tion never to leave St. Michael's; “ Nao Senhor; me no 
go bode sheep; nao, Senhor.” She is well fitted to be 
a guide to the beauties of the Caldeiras; and a more 
willing or more cheerful one it would be difficult to find. 


The old father of this lively lass has the charge 


of these solitary baths, which do not appear nearly 
so inviting as those of Furnas, 


In the voyage to Pico and Fayal in a Portuguese 
vessel, the travellers saw more of the character of 


the mixed part of the population of the islands. The 


town of Horta, (the depot for coal,) appears rather 
more advanced in exterior civilisation than Ponta 
Delgada, the capital of St. Michacl’s, Between 
Horta and the island of Pico, constant intercourse 
is kept up by ferry-boats; but each of the islands 
retains its own physiognomy and costume, though 
the manners and customs are in most points al- 


most identical. One of the travellers sealed the 


lofty peaks of Pico, and he gives a long and rather 
interesting account of the expedition, which reached 


even to the extreme edge of the great crater. After 


dawn on the second day, he and his guides and 
companions reached this goal, having, on their as- 
cent, lighted a fire on the mountain side, and spent 
the dark hours in the open air. The view from the 


in many of the distant islands of the archipelago. 
The height of Pico has been variously estimated at 
from 6000 to 9000 feet. 

In sailing from Horta, the journalists had for 
fellow-passengers two natives of the island of Corvo, 
who had been shipwrecked, and were now return- 


‘ing home to their families. When their native 


island came in sight, these simple-hearted islanders 
wept with joy. Their wives, children, and friends, 


in the same vein of sad joyousness on their landing. 
Corvo is considered among the poorest of the 
Azores, and the manners of the people appear 


, eae ee — = , 
rater of an extinct volcano, The baths were at | much more primitive than in St. Michael's or 


this season a desert solitude, the huts built for the | 


Fayal. There is truth and force in the following 
remarks :— 


If poverty means the want of shoes, and mirrors, and 
oranges, and cane-bottomed chairs, certainly the people 


ean byast of none of these, Their dingy clothes, too, 
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which are principally homespun, give them rather an 
unwealthy appearance. But they are poor only in the 
sense that the other islanders are poor—in wanting Euro- 
pean luxuries. “ The man,” says Cobbett, * who, by his 
own and his family’s labour, can provide a sufficiency of 
food and raiment, and a comfortable dwelling-place, is 
not a poor man.” They are a hard-working people, 
thrown very much on their own resources; rear pigs, 
poultry, cows, and sheep; grow maize, wheat, potatoes, 
and flax; weave their own garments, cure their own 
bacon; and, as we do in England, import their wine. 
Grapes, in the middle of summer, and abundance of 
melons, are their luxuries. Shoes they wisely eschew; 
no shoemaker lives at Corvo; and the priest is the only 
human being there who submits to such trammels, and 
his antique buckled shoes were, of course, an importation. 
American whalers occasionally touch at Corvo for pro- 
visions, and, as is usual with ships from England and 
America, they in no way improve the morality of the 
people. 

The Corvoites seem to be happy, contented, and indus- 
trious people, in good condition, strong, and well-looking. 
They are one large family of 900, with a priest for their 
father. They all live in one village. The cottages are 
built of stone, and stand behind low stone walls ;—some 
are roofed with coarse tiles, others are thatched ; they 
have no glass windows, and all are chimneyless. They 
are built in tiers, one above another on the side of the 
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hill, the lanes between them being narrow, stony, and , 


steep. We walked into the village through a small 
wicket-gate, that swung across the lane to keep the 
sWine from trespassing into the fields. 


We passed on to the house of the chief person in the 
island,—the priest of Corvo,—the Reverendissimo Senhor 


| jugs, and cups ; and a cupboard well furnished With wine. 


bottles, glasses, and aged corks, clothed the walls 
twisted glass cup tor holy water, and a dusty sa), © it 
ting amidst artificial flowers in a large glass layter rnd 
dicated his religion ; and his table-drawers stored 
certain rare curiosities,—such as lucifer matches, 1), 
names of his few visiters, and the one Corvo watch as, 
fully enclosed, first in its own outer case, and afterward, 
in sundry linen bags, pointed out his riches. _— 

After we had accepted the hospitality of Padre 
and had arranged to sleep at his house, we , 
through the village. First we came to the cottage . 
Maurice, the elder of the two lost men, who, hayiy a ‘ 
us in the way, begged we would come and see his jon, 
It was of one story, with a flight of stone steps outsi 
leading to the upper room; was well floored and dey 
and was divided from the bed-room by a wooden parti. 
tion, fitted with shelves and drawers, which js in a 
mon use in the cottages of Flores and Corvo, A: a 
end of the partition there is an opening, usually covers. 
with a curtain, which leads to the beds behind. ’ he . 
were porter bottles and a few pieces of white and co. 
loured crockery-ware on the shelves, and a clothes’-ches: 
and a new chair inthe room. The place below was 4 
sort of kitchen or outhouse, where the pig came in to 
feed, and the fowls roosted. In it were an oven for 
baking bread, a hearth with smouldering wood-embers 
five or six sides of well-cured bacon hanging from a 
beam, hides of oxen on the ground, a large hoe, a few 
dirty baskets, and the water-tubs. 


wit! 


Lop 7. 


Walk d 


If this be poverty, would that all the work- 
ing men of Britain, who ought not to be poor, 


were but half so well off as Maurice. The 


Joao Ignacio Lopez, Meritissimo Vigario na Ilha do | 


Corvo, &c. (as a friend had written in one of his books,)— 
a man whose plain, honest, Wedgewood clay is perhaps 
more happily tempered than the most elaborate speci- 
mens of porcelain. His house stands just outside the 
village, and we found him in the yard before it. He 
welcomed us as if we had been old friends,—although 
we brought no letter to him, having heard that it was 
entirely unnecessary,—shook us heartily by the hand, 
and begged us to walk into his house, which he said was 
open to us. All this was done in right sincerity too. 


Corvoites are a handsome race, darker in com- 
plexion than the natives of St. Michael’s, but bet- 
ter-featured. The costume of the women is pic- 
turesque. Like some of the islands of Shetland, 
Corvo is, in winter, cut off for months together 


from all communication with the other islands. 


The very moment we entered the room, without waiting | 


for us to unpack our own basket of provisions, or to ask 
or say anything more than that we would be seated, he 
took a chair in his hand, mounted it, and from a wooden 
tray which swung aloft, beyond the reach of mouse or 
rat, he handed down first one loaf, then another, of a 
holiday quality, then a cheese, and then another, begging 
us to eat :— 


And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 
Brought from his cupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry. 


There were barrels on the floor, and wine-bottles in 
his cupboard. Wine-glasses he had not, but he filled 
some goodly tumblers with wine, and pouring the rest 
into a white jug, drank it off by way of example. He 
was a bulky man, of about seventy, six feet in height, 
and somewhat bowed with years. His head was bald, 
having a few white locks at the sides; his eyes were 
moist and dim, his features massive, and expressive of 
quiet contentment; and every man we met with spoke 
well of the good old man. The boatmen called him 
“the father of the island,’ and looked up to him with 
respéct when he spoke tothem. The villagers who came 
into his room, seemed to regard him as the patriarch of 
the place: they bowed low, and kissed his hand, which 
he held out for the purpose. 

The room in which we sat was lighted by one small 
window, with two " Above was 
the rough boarding under the tiles; three beds stood in 
three corners of the room, and, scattered on the floor, 


tone seats in its recess. 


were stone jars, heavy chests, barrels, stools, and crock- | 


ery; while a range of book-shelves, filled with volumes 


Having visited Flores and a few of the smaller 
islands, the travellers once more returned to Horta, 
in Fayal, in order to find a vessel to take them 
back to St. Michael’s. From Ponta Delgada it was 
their purpose to repair tothe baths of the Furnas. 
During the summer months, they spent their tim: 
here much as people usually do at remote mour- 
tainous watering-places, though their objects of 
observation present far greater novelty. As a spe- 
cimen, we select this sketch :— 


June 12.—While waiting for my bath this morning, 


Da Costa, an old man who attends at the baths, and 


who, having spent upwards of eighty years of his life 


| this valley, is still a riser at four o’clock, and green 


his old age, gave me some of the gossip of the valley. J 
forgot to ask him whether he was a branch of the old 
Portuguese family of that name—the oldest, it is said, 
Portugal—which traces in direct lineal descent from 
Donna Era da Costa, who, according to Portugues 
heralds and those who quiz them, took her name fre 
Adam's Costa, or side. Da Costa’s gossip, or Pepine +, 
rather, for by reason of a certain prolixity of nose bi 
neighbours have nicknamed him Pepino or Cucumber, 
and according to the national love for nicknames, he # 
more frequently called by that name—was about his 
pastors, who seem neither “ to take nor point the way ® 
heaven,” but to lead, like the rest of their fraternity # 
the island, immoral lives. The result of old Pepin’ 
experience Was, that generally speaking, there was Be 
so much marrying in the Furnas as when he was 4 boy ; 
that as for the priests, each one was a Corlebs in searet 
of a wife, and that the difficulty of finding was not gre: 
that the padre of the village had one wife; but thai 
the curate, like the woman of Samaria, had had m8 
and she that he then had was not his wife. He sp 


of Portuguese divinity, empty bottles, glasses, white | lightly of their habits, as if he was not conscious a} 
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smpropriety in the priest following the example of his 
peighbours ; could duly distinguish between the man and 
te offic e; and took off his carapuca with all politeness 
he brawny curate, who shortly afterwards emerged, 
S eaevy cloak and white napkins, from his luxurious 
can bath, and mounting his ass, pricked homeward. 
The peasants of Furnas are as proud of their 
valley as the Neapolitans are of their burning 
jountain: they will fight for its honour, though 
hey do not like to exchange hard blows. 
lnless, as we hope and believe, society is press- 
‘son tosome higher point than it has ever yet at- 
sained, or even soberly dreamed of, one might be 
mpted to cast a longing look back to those * good 
aid times’? when the Church of Rome petted, ca- 
~eaed, and amused the poor of its flock, and while 
deeced them, at least cheated them agreeably,— 
-, east a longing look to times when the manners 
?Engiand very nearly resembled those still found 
-xisting in such countries as these islands in the 
Atlantic. There are great evils in the interme- 
late state. The festival of Whitsuntide is suc- 
ceeded, at Ponta Delgada, by that of the Holy 
Ghost, which lasts for seven weeks, and is cele- 
brated in every parish. It is thus described by 
Dr. Webster of the United States, who has pub- 
lished a very minute account of St. Michael’s :— 
On each Sunday, during high mass, the priest places a 
crown of silver on the head, and a sceptre in the hand, 
fa peasant previously elected by the people. He is 
proclaimed “ Emperadér,” and is conducted to a seat 
seneath a canopy, prepared for him on one side of the 
hurch, where he sits during the remainder of the ser- 
vice. On leaving the church, the crowd attends him, 
trewing the roads along which he passes with flowers, 
ad,in return, he bestows his blessings upon them by 
‘ourishing his consecrated sceptre. 
“It is usual for the emperadér to have his cottage 
repaired, painted, and white-washed, if he can afford it, 
decorated with branches of myrtle and flowers, to 
eive the numerous guests who return with him to the 
reh, to dance and sing till late at night. The crown 
i sceptre are always deposited in the best room in the 
ise, on a salver of silver,and tapers are kept burning 
it them. The dancing and singing are repeated 
ry Sunday evening. In every parish, there is a rude 
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rude way enough, the great events in the life of our 
Saviour, or circumstances, often entirely fabulous, in the 
history of saints. At one time, every boy is armed with 
& squirt to celebrate one event, or with a hammer to 
mark another, and now these dances are going on for 2 
couple of months in remembrance of a third. Similar 
scenes Were once passing in England, the traces alone of 
which now exist, hidden in a few customs and observ- 
ances, Whose origin is only known to the antiquary. But 
with all our progress in riches and in science, what re- 
creations are there in the nineteenth century for that 
large class, the laborious and untaught, who need amuse- 
ment, and will have kind or other! There area 
few manly games for strong and active young men; and 
for the rest, fairs and mountebanks, dancers on tight- 
ropes, drinking-booths, stalls of figs and gingerbread, 
travelling circuses, locomotive theatres, horse-racing, 
with such in-door amusements as xin-shops, beer-shops, 
aud public-house taps most abundantly supply. 


some 


On other festivals, food in considerable quantities 
and wine is distributed among the poor, under the 
superintendence of the priests; and not in the ser- 
did and disgusting manner in which a miserable 


_dole is sometimes thrown to the degraded poor of 





building erected in the most public road, the floor | 


Which is elevated some feet from the ground and an 
:arch on each side supports the roof. On the last, 
renth Sunday, of this festival, the emperador, early 
the morning, takes his seat in this “theatro,” as it is 
ed: a table is placed before him, on which are bread 
i wine, and on his right and left are two or three of 
particular friends. He remains here till night, dur- 
i which time the pious bring offerings of bread, wine, 
“<8, and poultry, to be blessed by him. A certain por- 
nof these is divided among the donors, and the re- 
ader distributed in the evening to the poor. On the 


| their backs. 


ae day the populace eleet the emperadér for the en- | 


“ year,to whom the crown and sceptre are delivered; 
takes ther home, and deposits them in a room pre- 
red for their reception. The house of the’ emperadir 
tis open every Sunday till the next festival, on which 
‘pa tblie ly crowned and proclaimed ; during this time 
* the weekly resort of all his friends and acquain- 
Who engage in dancing, singing, and various rustic 


‘© consummate worldly wisdom,” remarks Mr. 
*, “is unquestionable with which the church of 
herself to popular habits and manners, 
as, making herself all things to all men, 
win them. Here all the 
intir a connected with their religion. 
d of the ar » another, there is a se ries of 
ions and observanc: 


amuseme nts of | 


a | 


this “highly civilized country,” but with every 
appliance which may conciliate the regard and re- 
tine the feelings of the recipients of the boon. The 
scene is not only as little offensive and humiliating 
as such distributions can be made, but lively and 
ayreeable. A temporary tabernacle or chapel of 
Canvass Was erected in the street, with the usual 
Popish accessories of tapers and tinsel ornaments, 


From each corner of the chapel, which filled the body 
of the street, two rows of tables stretched down each 
side of the foot-pavement, a distance of five hundred 
yards. The tables were planks of deal, resting on 
empty tubs at equal distances asunder. In each tub 
branches of the common yellow broom were stuck ; and 
the planks, as well as the altar, were afterwards covered 
with white linen cloths. 

The table-cloths having been spread, the ceremony of 
laying the dinner began. The allowance to each person 
consisted of five loaves, two pounds of raw beef, and a 
en of wine, in a bottle of red pottery corked with a 
bunch of flowers. At the end of the long line of planks, 
the loaves, meat, and wine were handed out in basket- 
fuls to about thirty basket-bearers. Each basket had 
two handles, with a man at each handle, who, with large 
napkins tied round the left arm, marched up the lane 
between the tables. The bearers were preceded by two 
musicians, dressed coarse flowing gowns of whity- 
brown serge, with belcher handkerchiefs of glazed cot- 
ton tied tightly over their heads, and hanging down 
They much resembled the grotesque calico- 
dressed men, who are occasionally to be seen carrying 
broad advertisements through the streets of London. 
One of these banged a crazy drum, and the other shook 
the empty hoop of a tambourine. In front of the merry- 
andrew musicians, or huddled with the procession, a 
languid, knock-kneed youth, dressed like the two musi- 
cians, lounged along with a faded crimson banner, on 
which a dove was embroidered, to represent the “ Holy 
Spirit.” The three chanted as they walked, in strong 
nasal tones, approaching almost to a yell ; 

Ass intoned to ass 
Harmonic twang ! of leather, horn, and brass; 
Such as from bellowing lungs the enthusiast blows: 
High sounds, attermpered to the vocal nose, 


When the baeket-bearers were re ady, 


“the band” 


struck up, aud the proce ashon en dat a leisurely 


pace to Wal! 


lk upthe lane in a 


‘vlumn. This was re- 


| peal d — the whole tables were spre ad. 


' 


| 
' 


In the midst of this scene, it was highly entertaining 
to see our acting landlord, triton among : the hinhows, 
(in this oceasion, besides a napkin on ‘his arm neatly 


embodying, in a | fringed with lace, he bore a waud of office, in the chape 
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of three fect of sugar-cane, with which he worried all 
little boys who came within his reach. Did an urchin 
impertinently peep into the bread-basket, Thomas was 
ready with his cane ; did a child creep under the tables 


into holy ground,—into the lane set apart for the car- | 


riers,—Thomas’s eyes immediately spied him. He was 
evidently the great authority on all the little points of 
Whitsunday management. He was at the head of the 
procession, bustling along with mincing steps, turning 
back to see that the people followed, perspiring, halloo- 


ing to some offender in front, patronising some inoffen- | 


sive being in the crowd, or petrifying turbulent boys. 


“Human nature is much the same all over the 


world,” especially human nature in brief authority. | 


The journalists are candid and charitable in their 


judgment of the Catholics of the Azores, believing | 
them sincere and undoubting in their faith, what- | 


ever its errors may be, and punctual and serious 
in the observances which it enjoins. “ Some Pro- 
testants,” one of them remarks, “have told me 
they are formalists, . . . Unhappily any form 
of religion, even the simplest, may be made forma! ; 
«nd men may rely on doctrines as firmly as on the 
inerest ritual observances.” 

In the end of July, the Invalid and his compa- 
nion finally left St. Michael's for Lisbon in a large 
Portuguese trader. Some of the reflections to which 
the objects which they saw in this foreign vessel 
wave rise, carry a deep moral, at the present mo- 
ment, to those who desire to see England’s prospe- 
rity increase on the only sure foundation—extended 
commerce, the free markets of the whole world. 
The Journalist states :— 

J am more impressed with the wealth and resources of 
England since I left it ; but ] am less surprised at them. 
The compass of this Portuguese vessel was made at 
Wapping; the quadrant in Holborn; the knives are 


tamped “sheer steel ;” the bell for the watch, and the | 


iron of the windlass, are from an English foundry ; the 
captain uses an English watch, and caleulates by Joha 
ifamilton Moore’s * Seaman’s complete daily assistant ;” 
*Sailmaker” is stamped on one of the sails, and the 
passeugers are dressed in Manchester prints or Leeds 
cloth. Everywhere it is the same; you meet in the 
wlitary mountain paths of these almost unknown islands 
« pedlar with two square boxes slung on each side of his 
ies, and see him in the villages tempting the women with 
the bright handkerchiefs and gay prints from Manchester. 
ln the obscurest village the neat blue-paper needle-case 
from Birminghain hangs from a string at a cottage door- 
way, to tell that English needles are sold within ; and 
in crossing in an open boat between two of the remotest 
lands, Flores and Corvo, an English sailmaker’s name 
sad residence were printed legibly on the sail. V 
tolls me that the other evening he had just landed in a 
‘ishing hamlet,—a lonely place at the mouth of a deep 
ravine Which parts two gloomy mountain ridges,—-when 
is reveries were disturbed by a fellow-passenger, who 
having caught sight of some village girls, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Look, those are all my prints!” 


Lisbon, Cintra, Mafra, and the other remarkable 
places in that neighbourhood, are too well known 
t» detain us; nor need we be arrested even by Mr. 





\}ckford’s fairy palace of Montserrat, now lying, | 
it is aptly said, “like the broken toy of a spoiled | 


child of fortune.” Byron, as a young man, fitly 
ioralised on these ruins, and pointed his moral by 


a just reflection on the mistaken way in which the | 


possessor had sought happiness; and then ‘the 
poet went his way, and in a few vears did the 
same. But if Lisbon and Cintra are become stale 
and uanprofiia’te, the voung Queen of Portuzal 


A RESIDENCE IN THE AZORES. 


' 
| 
| 


remains an object of great interest to her allies - 
| and of her we have this passing but satisfactory. 
| glimpse :— ; 


Cintra, Thursday, August 6.—In passing the palace 
this morning, two small open carriages, drawn by ‘yy, 
_mules, and preceded by two outriders, drove into the 
| yard, the first of which contained the Queen of Portugal 
| and her husband, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, who by 

the birth of a prince, has acquired the right of hale 
styled King of Portugal; the second, his father and ans 
other relatives, who are visiting the Court. I walked 
into the court-yard to see the queen alight. No attep. 
| dants from the palace were waiting for her, but the kj 
gave her his arm up the steps. Before I saw her fare 
and recognised her as the queen, I thought she was ‘ 
_ woman of that age which is so well defined by the three 
short words, “fat, fair, and forty,” but her face, which 
'is both fat and fair, undeceived me, and proved her to 
be still quite young. Her expression was good-tem. 
pered ; she was very plainly dressed in an unadorned 
straw bonnet and light silk pelisse, of becoming colours, 
and looked quiet but unqueen-like. The king, a tall, 
graceful young man, with light German hair, healthy 
juvenile colour, and long legs, reminds you of a prepos- 
sessing young Englishman leaving Eton for college. He 
is said to be very devoted to his queen, and to mix but 
little with the Portuguese nobles. There was nothing 
in the carriages, mules, attendants, or principal person- 
| ages, which marked their rank ; everything was plain, 

private, and slovenly; and I am told that it is the habit 
of the queen to omit ceremony, and to be much seen. Is 
this wise in the present day! That was a safe reply of 
a Spanish minister to the king.—“ Omit this affair ; it is 
but a ceremony.” “A ceremony! why, Sire, you are 
yourself a ceremony.” 


The travellers, after visiting Mafra, and witness- 
ing a bull fight, which, as here described, must bea 
very exciting spectacle, came to London by steam. 
In an Appendix, the adaptation of the climate of 
St. Michael’s for invalids, and especially for those 
| labouring under incipient pulmonary affections, 
is fully discussed. There is also a complete ana- 
lysis of the waters of the hot-baths of the Furnas, 
with many useful observations, and information 
valuable to persons who mean to visit the Azores. 
These islands are not unlikely, we imagine, to ob- 
tain, even through the agency of these volumes, 
| an accession of visiters, English and American. In 
this Appendix, we prize above everything, the sen- 
sible remarks on the thoughtless or selfish cruelty, 
so often practised, of sending abroad individuals, far 
gone in consumption, to suffer, pine, and diein exile; 
by this means not only hastening their days, but 
subjecting them to discomfort, suffering, and priva- 
tion, which persons in robust health could not easily 
encounter. In the early stages of consumption, 
judicious change of climate, a long voyage, and 4 
protracted residence in a favourable locality may 
be of much advantage; but as to ten in every 
twenty of those sent away—in the name of common 
| sense and common humanity, suffer the doom 
victims to die at home in peace! 

We now take leave of this lively and agreeable 
narrative, grateful to the intelligent authors 
the information and entertainment they have af- 
forded to us, and all who love leisurely to enjoy 9™ 
of the best pleasures of foreign travel by their o¥ 
‘snug firesides. Such travellers bring us the best 
‘foreign luxuries procurable. In extending 
knowledge of our kind, they enlarge our love 
charity. 
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Letter I, 


re 
Vienna, 





AxotHEeR week will see me on my way to the 
Lower Danube; what then can I write you on the 
external features of this city, that has not been 
jd a hundred times before? Why tell you that 
‘je Prater is as verdant as ever—that in other 
capitals you lounge in a dusty park, but that in 
Olid Vindabona you plunge from a stirring suburb 
‘sto the recesses of a vast forest,—that Domaiers, 
the Birn and the Sperl re-echo the dulcet hilarity 
of Strauss and the long-drawn impassioned breath- 
ings of Lanner? Yet, as you insist on a leaf of 
my scrap-book, here goes. 





The heterogeneousness of the inhabitants of 
London and Paris is from the influx of foreigners : 
but the odd mixture of German, Italian, Slavo- 
nic, and I know not how many other races in 
Vienna, is almost all generated within the limits 
of the monarchy. Masses, rubbing against each 
ther, get their asperities smoothed in the contact ; 
but the characteristics of various nationalities re- 
main in Vienna in tolerable strength, and do not 
vem likely soon to disappear by any process of 
attrition, There goes the German—honest, good- 
natured and laborious; the Hungarian—proud, 
insolent, lazy, hospitable, generous, and sincere ; 
-ndthe plausible Slovack—his eye twinkling with 
the prospect of seizing, by a knowledge of human 
nature, What others attain by slower means. 

How curious, again, is the meeting of nations 
that labour and enjoy! In Paris the Germans 
ind the English are more numerous than any 
other foreigners. The former toil, drudge, save 
their littles to make a mickle. The latter, what- 
ever they may be at home, are in Paris gene- 
rally loungers and consumers of the fruits of the 
rarth. The Uungarian’s errand in Vienna is 
‘9 spend money: the Italian’s to make it. The 
Hungarian you meet at Mr. A. B.’s is one of the 
“quirearchy of his country, whose name is legion ; 
or a military man, whiling away his furlough 
amid the excitements of a gay capital. The Ita- 
van you meet at Mr. C. D.’s is a painter, a sculp- 
‘T, 4 musician, or an employé; and there is 
earcely to be found an idle man among the 
‘Wenty thousand of his fellow-countrymen who 
habit the metropolis. r 
| The Hungarian nobility of the higher class are, 
wir ce cae habits, completely identified 

: nan brethren; but it is in the 
iniddle nobility that we recognise the swarthy 
“anplexion, the haughty air, and features more or 
“inte cast. : The Hungarians and 
oa terse Fe mutually proud of each other, 
Nangari y dislike each other. I never knew at 
 2garlan who was not in his heart pleased with 

= » that the King of Hungary was also an 
ee whose lands, broad and wide, occupied 

** 4 space in the map of Europe; and I 


héver know ° 
me kne Wan Austrian proper who was not proud 
. 4TIL—VOL. VIII. 


I lea 
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, of Hungary and the Hungarians, in spite of al 
| their defects; but he characterizes their hauteur 
as Dummstalz ; and on going into Hungary finds 
himself contemptuously designated as a Schwabe. 
The Hungarian of the above description herds 
with his fellow-countrymen, and preserves to the 
end of his stay his character of foreigner: visits 
assiduously places of public resort ; preferring the 
theatre and ball-room to the museum or picture- 
gallery, and, as the French say, mene une rie de 
Café. His money done, he is soon on the road for 
his own gespanuschaft, as the citizens of Vienna 
will ever be shy of giving credit to Hungarians 
until still more sweeping reforms in the laws af- 
| fecting Hungarian property take place. 
Of all men living in Vienna the Bohemians 
carry off the palm for acuteness and ingenuity. 
The relation of Bohemia to the Austrian Empire 


has some resemblance to that of Scotland to the 


Colonies of Britain in the supply of mariners to 
the Vessel of State. The population of Bohemia 
is a ninth part of that of the whole empire ; but I 


dare say that a fourth of the bureaucracy of Aus- 


tria is Bohemian. To account for this we must 
take into consideration the great number of men 
of sharp intellect, good education, and scanty for- 


tune, that annually leave that country. 


The population of Scotland is about a ninth of 


‘that of the United Kingdom. The Scot is well 


educated. He has less loose cash than his brother 
John Bull; and, consequently, prefers the sweets 
of office to the costly incense of the hustings and 

‘the senate ; and from his love of travel, and his 
aptitude for research in foreign countries, is well 
suited for distant employments. How few (com- 
paratively speaking) of those who have made 
themselves illustrious in the Imperial Parliament, 
from the days of Bolingbroke to our own, have 
come from the north of the Tweed ; but how the 
Maleolms, the Elphinstones, the Munroes, and the 
Burnes’ crowd the records of Indian Statesman- 
ship! 

_ Napoleon is represented to have said that the 
controlling political power in Austria lay not 
in the Emperor, but in thirty or forty great 
nobles. If such was his view, we must consider 
it erroneous. The power that controls the political 
tendencies of Austria is that of the mass of the 
bureaucracy ; and the minister that best conciliates 
this element, supposing him not to be disagreeable 
to the sovereign, will have the securest tenure of 
power. Consequently, looking at the proportion 
of Bohemian to other employés in the departments 
of public service, the influence exercised by this 
singularly sagacious people over the destinies of 
the monarchy may be duly appreciated. 

The Bohemians cultivate literature and the fine 
arts; are excellent soldiers and politicians ; inso- 
lent to their inferiors and fond of booing to their 
superiors. In one quality, however, they are, in 
common with other Slavonic races, deficient, viz. 
sincerity and straightforwardness. An anecdote 


ix related, illustrative of the slyness of the Bohe- 
2M 
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mian as compared with the simple honesty of the 


German, and the candid unscrupulousness of the 
Hungarian. During the late war, three soldiers, 
of each of these three nations, met in the par- 


lour of a French inn, over the chimney-piece— 


of which hung a watch. 


When they had gone, | 


the German said, “* That is a good watch, I wish I | 


had bought it.” 
said the Hungarian. 
said the Bohemian. 


“] have it in my pocket,” 


was founded by Maria Teresa, nearly a century 
ago, is one of the most interesting institutions in 
Vienna. 
Ottoman warfare, and had_ successfully rolled 
back the tide of Islam ambition, destined never 
more to menace Christendom. She had felt the 
great inconvenience of having Raya interpreters at 
the Internunciatura at Constantinople, who, even 
admitting their honesty, could not be expected to 
do their duty with that independence and fearless- 
ness as to consequences, which exigencies often 
demand in dealing with an arbitrary or corrupt 


“JT am sorry 1 did not take it,” | 


Emperor (Hof Dalmetscher) during the temporap, 
retirement of Baron von Hammer. 

It is really remarkable that, seeing what Ay. 
tria, France, and Russia do in this respect, England 
should possess (as regards the Turkish Empire) 
no institution of the above description. Far he it 
from us to deny that, as moral schools, our Eng. 
lish universities are entitled to rank very high. 
but it is to be regretted that, although the govern. 
ment of a large portion of the globe falls to thp 


lot of the English aristocracy, and although the 
The Academy of Oriental Languages, which | 


Austria had long borne the brunt of. 


Divan, in consequence of their being subjects of. 


the Porte, and, of course, at the mercy of the 
Local Government. 

This Institution has fully answered the purpose 
intended, and has sent forth a long and brilliant 
list of orientalists, who have not only rendered 
the position of the Internunciatura an independent 
one, but several of whom, with Von Hammer at 
their head, have cultivated the fowers of Osmanli 
literature with the most distinguished success. 
The academical course lasts five years. At the 
head of the Institution is a director, assisted by 
two prefects, who are also professors—three pro- 
fessors and four teachers; and the objects of in- 
struction are as follows :—Through all the five 
years, religious knowledge, the French and Turk- 
ish languages, drawing, dancing, and writing: in 
addition to which they are taught, during the first 
year, philosophy and mathematics ; during the 
second vear, natural philosophy and history ; dur- 
ing the third year, international law, Arabic and 


history ; during the fifth, statistics, political know- | 
' sequence of the wants of the civil and military 


ledge, the constitution of the Ottoman empire, 
Italian, Modern Greek, Arabic, Persian, and riding. 

This is, strictly speaking, a political institution, 
and in immediate connexion with the Chancery of 
State in Vienna. Young men that distinguish 
themselves are sent to the Internunciatura at Con- 
stantinople as Sprach knaben, or, as the French 
call them, jeunes de lanque, where they have an 


diplomacy of England often is, and always ough: 
to be, preponderating,—the acquisition of those 
branches of technical knowledge (if I may so ex. 
press myself) which are most essential to a politi. 
cian, should not begin until the studies of the 
university are abandoned. 

Three centuries ago, a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek was the most essential part of education; 
for these languages were the keys to almost all the 
polite literature then in existence ; and the former 
in particular, was the language of the theologian, 
the politician, and the man of science. But now 
that England, Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, 
‘ach possesses a noble native literature ; and now 


that England has vital interests at stake in every 


part of the world, it certainly seems to be a crack- 
brained system to prefer the study of two dead 
languages ; ay, and more crack-brained still, the 
study of the prosody of two dead languages, to 
that of those now in all the vigour of existence. 
In calling attention to what Austria has done 
in this respect, let us not shut our eyes to the ef- 
forts of our great oriental rival, Russia ; and a 
little illustration of her perseverance, and the wise 
liberality she displays in the education of thos 
she sends to the East, would better become our 
publicists than a Niagara of frothy declamation. 
It is now some twenty suinmers since Count 
Nesselrode founded the Academy of Oriental 
Languages of St Petersburg, upon the model of 
that in Vienna, as far as regards the course of 
study : the regulations as to entrance being less 
Its success has given birth to an affill- 
Persian was, during 


restrictive. 
ated institution in Odessa. 
the first vear of its rise, most attended to, in coD- 


services in Georgia and the Transcaucasian pr 
vinees, and, subsequently, from its being as 
were, the Lingua Franca of Central Asia; andé 


lastly, but not least, from Turkish being 50 e@% 


' 
' 


opportunity of acquiring, in addition to a finish in | 


the languages, a practical acquaintance with the 


character and institutions of orientals : and from 


b 


this body of students are recruited the consuls and 


interpreters throughout the East, as well as the | 


attachés to the Internunciatura at Constantinople 
and the Chancery of State in Vienna. The most 
active share in the affairs of Turkey has latterly 
been taken by Baron Testa, and M. Honsard. The 


former is now first interpreter at Constantinople, 


and the latter is Aulic Counsellor, attached to the 


tensively recruited from that language. Every 
opportunity was given for familiar intercours ; 
and the pupils might be said to have lived with 
Persians, at the head of whom was the learned 
and celebrated Meerza Jafar Toptschibaschef. As 
to the Arabic language, the grand source and re- 
source of all oriental religion and science of the 
Islam régime, let the following circumstance ae 
that the importance of cultivating it, not only “ 
itself, but for the large space it occupies 11 " 
Persian language, and still larger in the Turkis\, 
is fully appreciated at St Petersburg. 7 
A son of M. de Frahn, the oriental academicis® 
was secretary to the Russian Mission in Egypt 


Chancery of State, and was interpreter to the | and at Cairo studied under Sheik Mohammed be# 
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Ggad ben Suleyman Ayad el Tantowy, who was, | of Hungary ; and that Demir Capu is the Turkish 
even in the Mosque of El Aphar, considered an | for Iron Gate. Come, then, with me to the nooks 
oracle of learning, and, without exception, the and corners, and we may, at some future time, find 
createst master of the Arabic language in the our way to the zauser welt of the Frusca Gora. 
vreatest seat of Arabic literature. Young Frahn Cast your eve upon the map of the basin of the 
being compelled to return to Russia on account of | Danube, and you will find Pancsova situated on its 
his health, stated the qualifications of the Sheik left bank, a little below its junction with the Save. 
to his father; who applied to Count Nesselrode, Having been roaming in the Banat, this place, 
and out came an imperial rescript, empowering | with its umbrageous trees and the Servian moun- 
Count Medem, the Consul-general in Egypt, im- | tains across the river filling up the background, 
mediately to offer Sheik Mohammed a handsome | seems to me delightful, compared with the pinquid 
salary for life, and the payment of all expenses to | tameness of the country I have left. 
St. Petersburg, where he now is attached to the I am on the confines of Turkey ; but the order 
Arabic Department of the Academy of Oriental | of civilisation seems inverted. [ was amused with 
Languages. the nomade features of Hungary, and jolted todeath 
Not only for a political, but also for a commer- | on their so-called roads, for which nothing but the 
cial career have these studies been considered unbounded hospitality and kindness of its inhabi- 
requisite ; of which we have a striking proof in| tants can atone. I found the Banat, which was 
the fact that, in 1839, the Emperor caused six | for some time under the improving government of 
places to be opened in the Oriental Academy of | Maria Teresa, better than Hungary, and the mili- 
Odessa, for young men who distinguish themselves tary fronticrs in every respect superior to che Banat. 
in the Oriental Academy of Taganrog. They are Pancsova is one of the neatest towns on the mili- 
to be clothed, fed, and educated at the public ex- | tary frontiers. The town-hall is a newly built, 
pense. large, and handsome edifice ; and the best proof of 
Now, when are we to see a beginning of some- the prosperity of the place is, that many houses 
thing of this kind in England? No doubt that) are in course of construction, some of them in the 
a Ukase is more easy of attainment than a Vote of Palladian style of architecture, and with a very 
the House of Commons. Between the salutary fair quantity of well-distributed ornament.  Al- 
control exercised over the public expenditure, most all new buildings in Hungary are in this 
the clamours of those hungry for place, and the style; because a run over to Venice or Vicenza is 
fierceness of opposing factions, this most import- within the reach of every student ; whereas the 
ant branch of public education is wofully neglected. formation of the taste upon the models of Grecian 
The necessity of 1 remedy for this state of things architecture to be found in more remote cities, is 
must, however, force itself upon the attention of not easily attainable by the majority of young men 
the governmert and the country. The first care who devote themselves to this career. 
ought to be to procure a body of men as interpre- The late General of this town and district died 
ters, attaches, and consuls. There is no occasion of a surfeit of Morrison's pills. The consumption 
for bursaries for young merchants. Commerce of these drugs almost surpasses belief. There is 
may safely be left to take care of herself, as the scarcely a sickly or hypochondriac person froin the 
great increase in our Turkish and Central Asian Hill of Presburg to the [ron Gates who has not 
trade clearly proves. swallowed large quantities of them; and as the ad- 
It is amusing to see the misconceptions of French vertisements state that too many of them cannot 
and German writers on this subject, who never be taken, some persons have, from first to last, 
draw a line of distinction between the policy of a swallowed a couple of thousands. Being curious 
government and the efforts of individual mer- to know the cause of this extensive consumption, 
chants, and seem never able to learn that “all that I asked an anti-Morrisonian for an explanation : 
commerce wants is to be let alone.’ We have “ Why,” said he, * you must know that the Anglo- 
just been reading in the Augsburg Gazette, an mania is nowhere stronger than in Hungary. 
article which bears the well-known mark of H. Whatever comes from England, many of us think, 
Heine, containing a furious attack against Eng- must needs be perfect. Dr. Morrison is indebted 
land for attempting to grasp the monopoly of the , to his high office for the immense sale of his pills. 
trade of Svria; and then follows Pickler Muskau, — People say, the government would not have ap- 
the prince of battered beaux and ci-derant jeunes pointed him to so responsible a situation as Presi- 
hommes, who thinks to requite the drubbings of dent of the British College if his medical talents 
our insular reviewers by declaring that the “com- had not been of a high order.” On hearing this, 
mercial tyranny of England is more oppressive I fell a-laughing ; and a pro-Morrisonian, desirous 
than the military tyranny of Napoleon ever , of throwing some more light on the subject, stated, 
was’! ° : thatthe government did notappointsuch officers, and 
appealed to me, asking, whether the said function- 
ary was not elected by, and in the enjoyment of, 
the confidence of the faculty at large. This mis- 
Pancsora, conception renewed my merriment, and I lost no 
The lions of the Danube have been so amply (time in explaining that the British College of 
described that I pass them in silence. You are Health and the British College of Physicians were 
“7 thie time pretty well aware, that Pesth has a not identical. 
Peasant casino ; that Peterwardein is the Gibraltar Outside of the town of Pancsova is a noble grove 
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of forest trees, a proof of the great depth of the | 
alluvial soil here. In the interior parts of the | 
Banat, trees grow well for fifteen, twenty, ortwenty- | 
five years, and then die away. The cause of this | 
is, that the earth, although rich, is only from three 
to six feet thick, with sand or cold clay below. | 
Geologists say, that all lower Hungary was formerly | 
a sea or lake; and as soon as the roots descend to | 
the substratum, in which they can find no nourish- | 
ment, rottenness appears on the top branches, and 
gradually descends. 





Letter ITI. 


edie. wntinie comm 
9 

The road between Pancsova and Semlin goes | 
over a tract of country which appeared to be pe- | 





riodically under water ; and the keeper of one of 
the wooden guard-houses, which are built upon lofty 
piles, assured me that in winter he could get to the 
neighwouring villages only by means of a boat. 
Half an hour before sunset I arrived at the station- 
house on the Danube, opposite Semlin. 

What a peculiar and refreshing enjoyment there | 
is in the first quarter of an hour’s gaze upon a mass | 
of water, half a mile in breadth, rushing rapidly 
along. I can well conceive the joy expressed by | 
many old travellers on arriving at the bank of some _ 
mighty storied stream, where the pleasures of as- | 
sociation were enhanced by those derivable from 
the contemplation of the grandest natural feature 
of a champagne country. Long before coming 
here, how often, on looking at the map of the south- 
east of Europe, have my eves been fascinated by 
this confluence of waters. The Danube, to which | 
the Drave and the Theiss have already paid their 
ample tribute, here mingles with the Save, and 
becomes a river of the first magnitude. 

As I jumped into the boat that was to bear me 
across, I gave full swing to my feelings on the occa- 
sion. “ Here,” Iexclaimed to myself, * is the meet- 
ing of waters from the Carpathians, the Alps, the 
Cordilleras of the Adriatic, and the black peaks of 
the Balkan. Whata mighty scope for commercial 
enterprise through the agency of steam! Away, | 
then, with unnecessary restrictions! away with 
the patents and privileges of steam-navigation 
companies, who take half an age to learn that two 
and two do not make four in the arithmetic of 
tariffs.” My eyes here caught the battlements and 
minarets of Belgrade, gilded by the setting sun. | 
Quarantine, too, comes in with its interruptions to | 
trade. ‘ What!” exclaims some one, “ would you | 
infect us with plague /” “ No; annihilate, extir- 
pate the plague by the purification of streets and 
houses, and other sanatory measures ; but not by 
quarantine ; or if you have a quarantine at all, a 
few days’ purgatory are quite sufficient. Your mode | 
of treating the plague is short-sighted and selfish. 
It is just as if a town were on fire, and instead of at- , 
tempting to extinguish it, an inhabitant were to run 
away, and say, it is sufficient for me to save myself.” 
Austria, notwithstanding her ris inertie, is still 
in advance of France and Russia in these respects. | 

Next to the pleasing contemplation of the blood- | 


Jess triumphs of British commerce, and the multi- | from snags, or trees, sticking in 


| os e ° —— 
Sophia, to make a trial voyage on the Save, 


plication of the means of intercourse at homo }. 
railroads, and abroad by ocean and river steqz, 
navigation, no subject affords scope for more jp. 
teresting reflection than the opening and extension 
of commerce on the dark rolling Danube b, the 
same potent means. If Ratisbon be the western, 
and Galatz the eastern extremity of this greg 
German Turkish artery, Semlin is fairly entitle: 
to be considered its centre; and we entertain the 
conviction, that this now wretched town migh; 
easily, from its favoured position, become a city of 
great wealth and population. , 
No part of Europe is so favoured with natural 
highways as the south of Hungary ; and yet com. 
merce is ata very lowebb. This arises partly from 
the political and fiscal separation from Austria : 
partly from the difficulty attending a communice- 


tion with the sea, and partly from the little re- 


spect in which trade and traders are held in con- 
sequence of Hungary being still an unfeudalised 
country, and altogether devoid of an opulent, in- 
telligent, and influential middle class. Yet the 
manifold advantages to be derived from such means 
as were available, forced themselves from time to 
time on public attention. So far back as the year 
1790, we find that a company was formed with the 
intention of transporting the Banat wheat down 
to the Black Sea; and four large armed brigs were 
built for the purpose. Magazines were erected in 
Pancsova and Great Bekskerek for storing and 


preparing the grain for shipment. But the difficul- 


ties that attended the passage of the Iron Cates 
turned out to be insurmountable. The vessels were 
dashed against the rocks even at full water. 

The obstacles that interposed themselves by this 


route led to an attempt to open an outlet by the 


Adriatic. On reference to the map, it will be seen 
that by going up the river Save, from Semlin, you 
have a straight line of water-communication to 
Sissek, which is, within a, comparatively speaking, 
short distance from Fiume. Over that part of the 
intervening country, which is mountainous, the 
state constructed the celebrated Louisen Strasse, 


or road called after Maria Louisa, between the 


vears 1801 and 1812, under the inspection of Baron 
Bukassowitz ; it is eighty-five miles long, and from 
the ingenuity and solidity with which the terraces 


/and embankments are constructed, though it may 


not vie with those made in later years over the 
high Alps, is nevertheless one of the best specimens 
of road-making in the empire. 

The trade of the port of Fiume and of the Save 
generally, has been gradually increasing ; but itis 
to steam navigation, and to the improvement of 


the communications between Sissek and Carlstadt 


that we are principally to look for its more rapid 


development. The directors of the Danube Steam 


Company, going upon the principle that the anl- 
mation of the feeders of the Danube must have 4 
favourable effect on the trade of the main stream, 
‘aused one of their steamers, the Arch-Duches 
in the 
month of September, 1838, which was crown 
with complete success, since the vessel ascended t 
Sissek without anv difficulty. The river is not free 
; 1 the bottom of the 
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river, and inclined downwards by the current: but languages were for England itself, but that all 


this could be obviated by the snag chambers, as 
used in America. 

The Theiss is another tributary of the Danube, | 
on which a successful steam experiment has been | 
tried under the auspices of Count Szecheny, to 
whom Hungary owes so much in the way of im-| 
ovement. This great river intersects nearly the | 
whole of the kingdom, from north to south. The 
upper part could never be navigable for steamers, | 
in consequence of the country through which it 
flows being flat, and inundated for many miles in 
breadth; thus rendering regulation by embankment 
impossible. From Szolnok to Szegedin, the river 
might be rendered navigable by some outlay; but | 
it is only between the latter town and Semlin that 
steam has been tried, and only here that it could 
be at all available in the present abject state of 
Hungarian commerce ; for Szegedin is the largest | 
tywn on the Theiss, which is here joined by the | 
Maras, aconsiderable river which takes its rise in | 
the Carpathians, on the frontiers of Moldavia, and | 
after collecting the greater part of the waters of | 
Transylvania, increases the volume of the Theiss | 
sufficiently to permit large river steamers to navi- | 
gate it from this town downwards to its confluence 
with the Danube at Titel, a short distance above | 
Semlin. 

Thus then, four great steam highways have their | 
point of arrival and departure at Semlin: the 
Upper Danube, the Lower Danube, the Save, and 
the Theiss. Were, therefore, commercial reforms | 
to take. place in Hungary, this is the natural entre- 
pot of the lower central Danube. 

The inns of Semlin are, without exception, bad. 
The rooms are full of filth, and empty of furniture, 
and masters and servants indulge in the most bare- 
faced cheating. On going into the parlour of the 
Eagle, I found a lieutenant polishing the bones of 
a wild duck at one end of the table, and at the 
other sat a gentleman whose ruddy nose and good- | 
humoured nerveless smile denoted a fondness for 
the juice of the grape, and certainly seitel after | 
sitel of red Syrmian wine disappeared with tole- | 
rable rapidity. 

We entered into conversation, and I found him 
to be a Greek dealer, born in Thresiapal, but settled | 
at Pancsova. On hearing that I was an English- 
man, he expressed a wish to hear as much of Eng- | 
landas possible ; and appeared thunderstruck when 
I told him that London had nearly a million of in- 
habitants, being 400,000 more than the population 
of the whole of the Banat. 

I have always found it interesting to note the 
Misconceptions of natives regarding foreign coun- 
tries, This individual had of course learned five 
‘Anguages with his mother’s milk ; and, therefore, 
thought that the inhabitants of such a country as 
England must know ten at least ; for when I told 
_ that the majority of the people in England 
ak ng py English, he said somewhat con- 
the Enel " i Jh! you told me the fair side of | 
the ri ; ‘ me aracter, but you did not tell me that | 
menredie wees so ignorant.’ He then good-hu- | 

“ty warned me against any attempt at 
sncing, I pointed out how unnecessary other | 


| 








languages could be learned in London. 


“Can Wallachian be learned in London ?” 

“IT have my doubts about Wallachian, but—” 

“Can Magyar be learned in London ?” 

**T suspect not.” 

* Can Servian be learned in London ?” 

* I confess, I don’t think that anybody in London 
teaches Servian; but—”’ 

“There again, you travellers are always making 
statements unfounded on fact: I have mentioned 
three leading languages, and nobody in your great 
city knows anything about them.” 





Letrer IV. 

To create commerce, it is not enough that rivers 
have sufficient volume of water and be sufficiently 
free from obstacles to navigation. Their shores must 
produce, to a necessary extent, the means of ex- 
change ; and in this respect no portion of the basin 
of the Danube is more highly favoured than Servia, 
Slavonia, and the Banat. 

The staple productions of these countries are 
corn, wine, and tobacco ; and every bounty of na- 
ture conspires to reward the industrious cultivator 
with abundant harvests of the best quality. The 
soil of the Banat is the richest alluvion ; and, placed 


_midway between the equator and the Pole, that is 


to say, lying between 44° 27’ and 46° 15’ north 
latitude, is under the same parallel as Lombardy 
and the Bordelais. 

Central and Southern Hungary would appear to 


be well suited to the cultivation of tobacco; con- 


siderable quantities are sometimes sent to Trieste, 
and the exportation would increase were more care 
taken in its cultivation and manufacture. Several 


landed proprietors, however, have proposed to get 


some skilful cultivators from Cuba and Virginia, 
in which case Hungary might supply a large por- 
tion of Europe with tobacco. Even lately, Baron 
Siva has contracted with the French government 
to furnish a supply, the profits on which are esti- 
mated at £150,000, 

Various calculations have been made with regard 


'to the amount of the tobacco production of Hun- 
gary: but I subjoin a statement, prepared by a 


gentleinan well versed in the agricultural statistics 
of this country, which, from the assurances of va- 
rious intelligent individuals, I am disposed to think 
must come nearer the truth than any yet pub- 


lished, 


Ihe. 

District of Szegedin, ° ‘ 11,500,000 
sae Debreezin, ‘ 8,300,000 
" Fiinf-kirchen, 7,400,000 
. Heres, . : , ‘ 1,900,000 
7 Szalad, . . 1,400,000 
” Neograd and Houth, 1,100,000 
ad Oedenburg, ; . 540,000 
. Eisenburg, 260,000 
“  Pesth . . . - 280,000 
° Comaru, : , ° . 160,000 
32,740,000 


If the cheapness of this plant produce on the one 
hand a little money to the landed proprietors of 
Hungary, it is, on the other hand, a great curse, 
from the amount of valuable time which the im- 
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moderate indulgence in smoking filches from the | 


aggregate disposable labour of the country ; for, be 
it peasant or be it squire, the pipe is never out of 
his mouth. In Germany and Holland, smoking 
is certainly carried far enough, but in Hungary it 
is truly offensive ; for black teeth, bad breaths, and 
rooms with a pestilential atmosphere, meet you 
every where. 
Old Father Danube is as well entitled to be re- 
resented with a periwig of grapes as his brother, 
the Rhine. The winesof Hungary have long been 
famous, but little drunk abroad, with the exception 
of Tokay, or rather of certain other wines of the 
Hegvalla, which pass by that name in foreign 
countries. Hungary has a right merry bacchana- 
lian climate. Schiller, or Svrmian wine, is in the 
same parallel of latitude as Claret. Oedenburgher 
as Burgundy ; anda line run westwards from Tokay 
would almost touch the vineyards of Champagne. 
Ivan Csaplovich remarks in his quaint way, 
“that the four principal wines of Hungary are 
cultivated by the four principal nations in it; that 


The great granary of the Austrian empire is the 
Banat. Only think of a district 8000 square 
miles in extent, superior in soil to that of the Cars. 
of Gowrie in Scotland. The delicious white bregq 


of Vienna, which is so famous, is made of the Banat 


is to say, the Slavonians cultivate the Schiller ; | 


Germans, the Oedenburge7z and Ruster ; Magyars, 
Tokay ; and Wallachians, Menesher.” 


Good Carlowitzer Schiller is the best Syrmian | 
wine, and, like good sherry, it is sweet, bitter, and 


nutty; beingthe opposite of Tokay, which is palate- 
able from the delightful manner in which the qua- 
lities of sweet, sour, and fruity are commingled. 
Syrmium, which produces the Schiller wine, is 
the line of mountains skirting the right bank of 
the Danube, before its junction with the Save, and 
can boast of a vintage producing altogether 800,000 
eimers of wine, which is for the most part very 
good, The best finds its way into the cellars of 
the emperor and the archbishop : I tasted some at 
the table of this truly hospitable and virtuous 
prelate, which [am sure would in London be prized 
as highly as the finest sherry or Madeira that ever 
crossed the Bay of Biscay. Some laudable efforts 
have been made at Pesth to make this and other 
Hungarian wines known in foreign countries, 
through the instrumentality of a society constituted 
for the purpose; but it will be long before any con- 
siderable increase in the amount vf exports may be | 


looked for, 


wheat, which is shipped at Bekskerek and other 
ports, and then slowly dragged up the Danube ty 
Wieselburg, near Presburg, where a crowd of spe- 
culators come to select and purchase the corp 
needed for the consumption of Lower Austria and 
Styria. 

Little advantage is derived froin tliis Vast terri- 
torial wealth. Vast tracks of land are uncujti- 
vated. It would be easy for the proprietors to get 
settlers from the more populous parts of Hungary, 
or from Germany: but as a latent fear exists ila: 
if political troubles should arise, or the law should 
be altered as to the proportions of produce to be 
claimed by peasant and proprietor, the latter pre- 
fer cultivating a portion on their own account to 
cultivating all by the instrumentality of the pea- 
sants. 

Through all the Banat there is a great desire for 
English manufactures; and there cannot be a doubt 
that if Hungary, with a population of twelve mil- 
lions, were to pay its fair share of that taxation 
which presses so heavily on the twenty-four mil- 
lions that inhabit the other parts of the Austrian 
empire, and that as a natural consequence its cus- 
toms-tariff were to undergo reductions, a most ex- 
tensive commerce might be the result. As regards 
the English corn-laws, the circumstance that we 
have hitherto for the most part been supplied 
with grain from Southern Russia, is certainly 4 
stumbling block in the way of a change that would 
please all parties; but the grain production of 
Wallachia and Moldavia has been developed in s9 
remarkable a manner, that Galatz bids fair to rival 
Odessa asacorn depot. Were a vigorous monarch, 
or minister, to lay the barbarous feudal constitu- 
tion of Hungary on the shelf, and were the Iron 
Gates to be effectually opened, the value of land in 
Hungary would be doubled in ten years. The 
Danube would soon wear the smile of prosperity, 


-and the manufactures of England would penetrate 


to the most distant recesses of Servia and Bosnia. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.* 


We have here a genuine personal narrative far more | the British mercantile service, as regards the moral im 


interesting than most of the modern popular nautical 
fictions, and not much less entertaining. The work is 
an American republication, to which Mr. Moxon was 
advised by “some officers of old standing in the British | 
navy,’ who entertained a favourable opinion of its merits, 
and probable usefulness in improving the condition of 
the seamen of the mercantile navy. And truly that of the 
United States appears to require sweeping reform; and 
it is but too probable, nay, it is absolutely certain, that 


*“Two Years before the Mast.” London: Moxon 


hee 


gentleman of Boston, of respectable family 4 


provement, comfort, and health of the common seamed, 
is in no better condition. This was lately painfully show® 
in Captain Sleigh’s valuable treatise. 

The author of the Personal Narratice is a yous 
nd cop: 
uexions, who had just finished his education a the 
American Cambridge, when, for some reason oF another, 
either to make trial of his powers of endurance, or 
prove his steadiness, he undertook a two-years” voyag? 
as a common sailor befure the mast; which venture be 
manfully completed ; having displayed, in various tyes 
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circumstances, no ordinary manhood,and borne up against | Yet, in fine weather, there was some distinction made 


yo ordinary hardships and difficulties to any young man, 
but particularly to one so nurtured. 

In the adventures of this young navigator, there 
was no make-believe work, no playing at sailors, and 
no alleviation whatever of the common seaman’s hard 


° . . . fa hd ‘ s] 
lot. The captain and the inferior officers of the 


yesse] made no outward distinction whatever between | 


him and his companions in the forecastle ; and, indeed, 
the attempt would only have made his condition worse, 
with his hearty, but jealous and rough-spun shipmates. 
Nor did his captain, who appears a true specimen of the 
harsh, ill-tempered, and tyrannical Yankee skipper, show 


any disposition to recollect his education or early ha- | 


bits, or to show him indulgence. It was so much the 


on Sundays. The ship was made clean, the seamen 


' dressed themselves in their best trousers and jackets; 


and they had usually, on Sunday, a piece of boiled dough 
and molasses to eat to their pork, which they thought 
a pudding and called a dwf, and rejoiced overas a great 
dainty. To give a duf twice in one week enables even 
a bad captain to recover his character on the homeward 
voyage. Those landsmen who wish to have a minute 
understanding of the duties of the different individuals 
composing the crew of a merchant vessel, with the va 
rious distinctions, privileges, and habits of each. must 
consult the original work, which is the most accurate 
and faithful picture of life at sea, of a regular dav’s 


| work, and of the exigencies of bad weather, which we 


better, as Without seeing and suffering all that was to be | 


sce; and endured, the author would have known less, 


aud been much less qualified to present the hard life of 
a common sailor as it really 1s,—*the light and the dark 


have ever met with. They passed Cape Horn in No- 
vember, and, consequently, in comparatively moderate 


weather ; but in the homeward voyave it was July, and, 


consequently, the depth of winter in these cold and 


together ;” and this is his main design, and one which, in | 


the narrative, he has fulfilled with singular fidelity, and 
the intuitive skill of genius. 


He sailed in the brig Pi/- | 


grim, on her voyage from Boston to the Western coast | 
readers a general idea of the lively and picturesque style 


of America, round Cape Horn; and had, on embarking, 
little, or rather no knowledge of a seaman’s duties. 
They got out of port on a Saturday, and next day the 
captain stood forth in the character which he maintained 
to the last, even exceeding at times the promise of his 
opening speech. ‘The next day, Sunday, after a hard 
day’s work at getting everything on board in order for 
the voyage, the hands were divided into watches, when 


stormy latitudes; and many of the horrors and suffer- 
ings of which one so painfully reads in the narratives of 
the old navigators, beset the voyagers. These things we 
shall not attempt to describe, contented with giving our 


of the narrative, by a few brief passages, before we touch 
upon the really useful portion of the work, 
A SHIP UNDER FULL Sali 


Notwithstanding all that has said about the 
beauty of a ship under full sail, there are very few who 


been 


| have ever seen a ship, literally, under all her sail. A 


ship coming in or going out of port, with her ordinary 


‘ sails, and perhaps two or three studding-sails, is com- 
the captain, all the men being mustered around him, put | 


acigar into his mouth, and, between the puffs, dropt | 


forth the following morsels of nautical eloquence,- 

“Now, my men, we have begun along voyage. 
get along well together, we shall have a comfortable 
time; if we don’t, we shall have hell afloat.— All you've 
got to do is to obey your orders and do yonr duty like 
wen-—then you'll fare well enough ;—if you don’t, you'll 
fare hard enough,—I can tell you. If we pull together, 
you'll find me a clever fellow ; if we don’t, you'll find me 
& Woody rascal.—That’s all I’ve got to say.—Go below, 
the larboard watch!” 7 

The young sailor’s miseries were not long of commen- 
ting: among them were foul weather, sea-sickness, un- 
fitness for duty, disorder, filth, and officers without indul- 
geuce or consideration. Seamen, at least on board, have 
40 sympathy with sickness, or with that delicacy of habit 
But the first spe// was 
furmounted, and the young fresh-water sailor was as- 
lonished to find how heartily, after a few days, he took 
% cold salt beef and hard biscuit. His account of the 
daily and endless business of the ship, so far as it was 


Which they despise as unmanly. 


fomprehended in his own department, is minute and 
“far, Servant-maids say “women’s work is never at an 
tnd,” and it would appear to be the same with that of 


am, When no- 


nin the American merchant service. 
more can be found for them to do, they are set to 
io vakum, or even to pound at the anchors, and scrape 
the eable-chains. Probably their officers, that is the 
“aptain, and the first and second mates, may hold in 
mind Isaac Watt's truthful couplet,— 
For Satan finds some mischief still 

_ For id/e hands to do. 
The Sabbath at sea is accounted a day of rest, but the 
American sailors’ catechism goes— 

Six days 

Aad or 


thew 
mney 


shalt thou labour and do all thy work, 


- the seventh, holystone the decks aud scrape the 
i@, 


| breeze, very nearly, but not quite, dead aft, and so regu 


If we | * 
| time. 





monly said to be under full sail; but a ship never has al! 


her sail upon her, except when she has a light. steady 
lar that it ean be trusted, and is likely to last for some 
Then, with all her sails, light and heavy, and 
studding-sails on each side, alow and aloft, she is the most 
glorious moving object in the world. Such a sight very 
few, even some who have been at sea a good de: 


il, have 
ever beheld ; for from the de« k of your own vesse! you 
cannot see her as you would a separate object. 


After the Cape had been doubled on their way home, 
and the Falkland islands left behind, they enjoyed a long 


spell of good weather and favourable winds,— the whole 


sails were set, and we have this cheery living picture,— 

In a moment the news ran through the ship that the 
captain was keeping her off, with her nose straight for 
Boston, and Cape Horn over her taffrail. It was a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm. Every one was on the alert; and 
even the two sick men turned out to lend a hand at the 
halyards. The wind was now due south-west, and blow- 
ing a gale to which a vessel close-hauled could have 
shown no more than a single close-reefed sail; but as we 
were going before it, we could carry on. Accordingly, 
hands were sent aloft, and a reef shaken out of the top- 
sails, and the reefed foresail set. When we came to 
mast-head the topsail yards, with all hands at the hal- 
yards, we struck up “Cheerily men,” with a chorus 
which might have been heard half-way to Staten Land. 
Under her increased sail, the ship drove on through the 
water. Yet she could bear it well ; and the captain sang 
out from the quarter-deck-—“ Another reef out of that 
fore-top sail, and give itto her!” Two hands sprang 
aloft ; the frozen reef-points and earings were cast adrift, 
the halyards manned, and the sail gave out her increased 
canvas to the gale. All hands were kept on deck to 
watch the effect of the change. It was as much as she 
could well carry, and with a heavy sea astern, it took 
two men at the wheel to steer her. She flung the foam 
from her bows ; the spray breaking aft as far asthe gang- 
way. She was going at a prodigious rate. Still every- 
thing held. Preventer braces were reeved aud hauled 
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taught; tackles got apon the back-stays ; and each thing 
done to keep all snug and strong. The captain walked 
the deck at a rapid stride, looked aloft at the sails, and 
then to windward ; the mate stood in the gangway rub- 
bing his hands, and talking aloud to the ship—* Hurrah, 
old bucket! the Boston girls have got hold of the tow- 
rope!” and the like; and we were on the forecastle, 
looking to see how the spars stood it, and guessing the 
rate at which she was going, when the captain called 
out—*“ Mr. Brown, get up the top-mast studding-sail! 
what she can’t carry she may drag!” The mate looked 
a moment, but he would let no one be before him in 
daring. 
top-mast studding-sail boom! lay aloft, and I’ll send the 
rigging up to you!” 


* * * * * * 


Finding that she would bear the sail, the hands were 
sent below, and our watch remained on deck. Two 
men at the wheel had as much as they could do to keep 
her within three points of her course, for she steered 
as wild as a young colt. The mate walked the deck, 
looking at the sails, and then over the side to sce the 
foam fly by her—slapping his hands upon his thighs, 
and talking to the ship—*“ Hurrah, you jade, you've got 
the scent !—you know where you're going !”” And when 
she leaped over the seas, and almost out of the water, 
and trembled to her very keel, the spars and masts 
snapping and creaking,—‘ There she goes !—There she 
goes—handsomely !—As long as she cracks she holds!” 
—whiie we stood with the rigging laid down fair for 


letting go, and ready to take in sail and clear away, if 


anything went. 
At one time they made a thousand miles in four days. 
It was like steam sailing. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MASi7. 


spoke tbe Solon, so rapid was his recovery, that, from 


lying helpless and almost hopeless in his berth, he Wa 
at the mast-head, furling a royal. y 
With a fine south-west wind, we passed inside of the 
Bermudas. ‘i 
We do not decide what the fact may indicate as to y,, 
practicability of the socia/ system; but it seems utterly 


_impossible for a number of people to live togethe; 


He sprang forward—* Hurrah men! rig out the | 


any length of time at sea without quarrelling and be. 
ginning to detest each other. The natures and Causes 
of these hatreds and jealousies may be learned from this 
narrative. 

Thursday, Dee. 25th.—This day was Christmas, byt }: 
brought us no holiday. The only change was that on 
had a “plum duff” for dinner, and the crew quarreljed 
with the steward because he did not give us our ysyaj 
allowance of molasses to eat with it. He thought the 
plums would be a substitute for the molasses, but we 


were not to be cheated out of our rights in this way. 


Such are the trifles which produce quarrels on ship- 
board. In fact, we had been too long from port. We 
were getting tired of one another, and were in an irritable 
state, both forward and aft. Our fresh provisions were 
of course, gone, and the captain had stopped our rice, sy 
that we had nothing but salt beef and salt pork through. 
out the week, with the exception of a very smal] def 
on Sunday. This added to the discontent ; and a thov- 
sand little things, daily and almost hourly occurring, 
which no one who has not himself been on a long and 
tedious voyage can conceive of or properly appreciate— 
little wars and rumours of wars,—reports of things said 
in the cabin,—misunderstanding of words and looks — 


apparent abuses,—brought us into a state in which 


If a man would learn the true secret of luxury he | 


should take such a voyage as this; and not in the cabin 
of even a yacht, but, like this young hero, in the fore- 
castle. 
and molasses, christened tea by the captain, and by the 
crew water-bewitched! But it was liquid, and hot, and 
with salt beef and sea-biscuit, became rare luxury. 
How the crew—of the earth, earthy ! rejoiced over a few 
raw onions which the steward gave them, some from a 
quantity presented by a vessel which they met on their 
homeward voyage. 

We carried them forward, stowed them away in the 
forecastle, refusing to have them cooked, and ate them 
raw, With our beef and bread. And aglorious treat they 
were, 
with the earthy taste, gave it a great relish to one who 
has been a long time on salt provisions. 
fectly ravenous after them. 
blood toa hound. We ate them at every meal, by the 
dozen; and filled our pockets with them, to eat in our 
watch on deck ; and the bunches, rising in the form of a 
cone from the largest at the bottom to the smallest, no 
larger than a strawberry at the top, soon disappeared. 
The chief use, however, of the fresh provisions was for 
the men with the scurvy. One of thei was able to eat, 
und he soon brought himself to by gnawing upon raw 
potatoes ; but the other, by this time, was hardly able to 
open his mouth; and the cook took the potatoes raw, 
pounded them in a mortar, and gave him the juice to 
drink. This he swallowed, by the tea-spoonful at a 
time, and rinsed it about his gums and throat. The 
strong earthy taste and smell of this extract of the raw 
potato at first produced a shuddering through his whole 
frame, and after drinking it, an acute pain, which ran 
through all parts of his body ; but knowing by this that 
it was taking strong hold, he persevered, drinking a 
spoonful every hour or so, and holding it a long time in 
his mouth; until, by the effect of this drink, and of his 
own restored hope, (for he had nearly given up in de- 
spair,) he became so well as to be able to move about, and 
opeu his mouth enough to eat the raw potatoes and 
onions pounded into a soft pulp. This course soon re- 
stored his appetite and strength; and ten days after we 


How the seamen did rejoice over the ot water. 


everything seemed to go wrong. Every encroachment 
upon the time allowed for rest, appeared unnecessary. 
Every shifting of the studding-sails was only to “haz” 
the crew. 

At the beginning of the voyage, the author, and an- 
other young man like himself, of superior birth and 
education, who was also making a first voyage, had been 
placed in the steerage as a sort of honorary distinction ; 
but they petitioned to be placed in the forecastle, and 
the request was granted. The character of the captain,— 


that individual upon whom the comfort and happiness 


of the crew depends quite as much as the safety of the 


ship, and the prosperity of the voyage,—is illustrated by 


The freshness and crispness of the raw onion, | 


We were per- 
It was like the scent of 


the events which followed this simple transaction. 


Upon our coming into the forecastle, there was some 
difficulty about the uniting of the allowances of bread, 
by which we thought we were to lose a few pounds 
This set us into a ferment. The captain would not con- 
descend to explain, and we went aft in a body, with s 
Swede, the oldest and best sailor of the crew, for spoke 
man. The recollection of the scene that followed sl 


| ways brings up a smile, especially the quarter-deck dig- 


nity and eloquence of the captain. He was walking the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, and seeing us coming 


_aft, stopped short in his walk, and with a voice and look 


intended to annihilate us, called out, “ Well, what te 
d——1 do you want now?” Whereupon we stated oa 
grievances as respectfully as we could, but he broke ® 
upon us, saying that we were getting fat and lazy, dida! 
have enough to do, and that made us find fault. Ths 
provoked us, and we began to give word for word. 
would never answer. He clenched his fist, stam 
and swore, and sent us all forward, saying, with ost 
enough interspersed to send the words home,—* A¥4J 
with you! go forward every one of you! I'll haze yo*, 
I'll work you up! You don’t have enough to do! 
you a’n't careful, I'll make a heli of the ship! - - - ° 
You've mistaken your man! I’m F—— T—-, all the 
way from ‘down east.’ I’ve been through the 
ground, and bolted, and come out a reqular-built doer 
east johnny-cake, good when it’s hot, but when its 


; . ° ° . . 3 
sour and indigestible ;—and you'll find me so!” 


latter part of this harangue I remember well, for it 
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the mate about reeving a Spanish burton; the mate 


became a by-word for the rest of the voyage. So much | saying that he was right, and had been taught how to 


for our petition for the redress of grievances. The mat- 
ter was, however, set right ; for the mate, after allow- 
ing the captain due time to cool off, explained it to him, 
and at night we were all called aft to hear another ha- 
rangue, in which, of course, the whole blame of the mis- 
understanding was thrown upon us. We ventured to 
hint that he would not give us time to explain ; but it 
wouldn't do. We were driven back discomfited. Thus 
the affair blew over, but the irritation caused by it re- 
mained ; and we never had peace or a good understand- 
ing again, so long as the captain and crew remained 
together. 

They had sailed with a mixed cargo of notions, the 
object of the voyage being to obtain Aides and tallow, 


which were picked up here and there along the coast of 


(California, and cured as they were got. Hides had be- 
come searce at this time, and they only obtained their 
ro after an unexpected delay, for which they were 


Calm 
unprepared. 
tented. 


In addition to, and perhaps partly as a consequence 
of. this state of things, there was trouble brewing on 
hoara the vessel. Our mate (as the first mate is always 
called, par excellence) was a worthy man;—a_ more 
honest, upright, and kind-hearted man I never saw ; but 
he was too good for the mate of a merchantman. He 
was not the man to call a sailor a “son of a b—h,” and 
knock him down with a handspike. He wanted the 
energy and spirit for such a voyage as ours, and for such 
a captain. Captain T—— was a Vigorous, energetic 
fellow: as sailors say, “he hadn't a lazy bone in him.” 
He was made of steel and whalebone. He was a man 
to “toe the mark,’ and to make every one else step 
aptoit. During all the time that I was with him, | 
vever saw him sit down on deck. He was always active 
and driving; severe in his discipline, and expected the 
same of his offcers. The mate not being enough ofa 
driver for him, and being perhaps too easy with the 
crew, he was dissatisfied with him, became suspicious 
that discipline was getting relaxed, and began to inter- 
fere in everything. He drew the reins taughter; and as, 
in all quarrels between officers, the sailors side with the 

e who treats them best, he became suspicious of the 
crew. He saw that everything went wrong—that no- 
tung was done “with a will; and in his attempt to 
remedy the difficulty by severity, he made everything 
worse. We were in every respect unfortunately situ- 
‘ted. Captain, officers, and crew, entirely unfitted for 
ne another; and every circumstance and event was like 
stwo-edged sword, and cut both ways. The length of 

* Voyage, which made us dissatisfied, made the cap- 
‘ail,at the same time, feel the necessity of order and 
“rict discipline ; and the nature of the country which 
‘ansed us to feel that we had nowhere to go for redress, 
“ut Were entirely at the mercy of a hard master, made 
‘se captain feel, on the other hand, that he must depend 
‘atirely upon his own resources. Severity created dis- 


ene 


ty 


» ill-treatment and dissatisfaction are no “ linimenta 
“orum ;”" and many a time have I heard the sailors 
“yy that they should not mind the length of the voyage, 
oan hardships, if they were only kindly treated, and 
‘hey could feel that something was done to make 


’ ‘gs lighter and easier. We felt as though our situa- 


nh 
“a 


n AXations, 
‘ary policy 
ay whe 


But the con- 
We were kept at work all 


and to make our yoke easier. 
Was pursued. 
m2 
eats hye glad to turn-in as soon as we got below. Thus 
_ fet no time for reading, or—which was of more im- 
anoe to us—for washing and mending our clothes. 
* * © > * ® a 
Pop Vera] 
humour, 
He quarre} 
“2s fe 


days the captain seemed very much out 


} . 
‘ed with the cook, and threatened to flog 
7? , 

’ throwing wood on deck ; and had a dispute with 


Nothing went right or fast enough for him. | 


The crew became more and more discon- | 


‘tent, and signs of discontent provoked severity. Then, | 


wes a call upon our superiors to give us occasional | 


nin port ; which, together with a watch at night, | 


do it by a man who was a sailor! This the captain took 
in dudgeon, and they were at swords’ points at once. 
But his displeasure was chiefly turned against a large, 
heavy-moulded fellow, from the Middle states, who was 
called Sam. This man hesitated in his speech, and -was 
rather slow in his motions, but was a pretty good sailor, 
and always seemed to do his best ; but the captain took 
a dislike to him, thought he was surly and lazy ; and 
“if you once give a dog a bad name”™’—as the sailor- 
phrase is—“he may as well jump overboard.” The 
captain found fault with everything this man did, and 
hazed him for dropping a marline-spike from the main- 
yard, where he was at work. This, of course, was an 
accident, but it was set down against him. The captain 
was on board all day Friday, and everything went on 
hard and disagreeably. “The more you drive a man, 
| the less he will do,” was as true with us as with any 
other people. We worked late Friday night, and were 
turned-to early Saturday morning. About ten o'clock, 
| the captain ordered our new officer, Russell, who by this 
| time had become thoroughly disliked by all the crew, 
| to get the gig ready to take him ashore. John, the 
| Swede, was sitting in the boat alongside, and Russe)! 
/and myseif were standing by the main hatchway, wait- 
ing for the captain, who was down in the hold, where 
the crew were at work, when we heard his voice raised 
in violent dispute with somebody, whether it was with 
the mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell ; and then 
came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side and beckon- 
ed to John, who came up, and we leanec down the 
hatehway ; and though we could see no one, yet we 
knew that the captain had the edvantage, for his voice 
was loud and clear 

“ You see your condition ! You see your condition ! 
Will you ever give me any more of your jaw?" No 
answer; and then came wrestling and heaving, as though 
the man was trying to turn him. “ You may as well 
keep still, for I have got you,” said the captain. Then 
came the question, * Will you ever give me any more of 
your jaw {” 

“| never gave you any, sir,” said Sam ; for it was 
his voice that we heard, though low and half choked. 

* That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be im- 
pudent to me again !” 

“ I never have been, sir,” said Sam. 

“ Answer my question, or I'll make a spread eagle o. 
you! I'll flog you, by G—d.” 

“ I’m no negro slave,” said Sam. 

“ Then I'll make you one,” said the captain ; and he 
came to the hatchway, and sprang on deck, threw off 
his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called out to the 
mate—* Seize that man up, Mr. A-——! Seize him up ! 
Make a spread eagle of him! I'll teach you all who is 
master aboard !”’ 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the 
hatchway, and after repeated orders the mate laid hold 
of Sam, who made no resistance, and carried him to the 
gangway. 

“ What are you going to flog that man for, sir?” 
said John, the Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but 
knowing him to be quick and resolute, he ordered the 
steward to bring the irons, and calling upon Russell to 
help him, went up to John. 

“ Let me alone,” said John. “ I'm willing to be put 
in irons. You need not use any force ;” and putting 
out his hands, the captain slipped the irons on, and sent 
him aft to the quarter-deck. Sam by this time was 
ecized up, as it is called, that ir, placed against the 
shrouds, with his wrists made fast to the shrouds, his 
jacket off, and his back exposed. The captain stood on 
the break of the deck, a few feet from him, and a little 


raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and held in 


his hand the bight of a thick strong rope. The officers 
stood round, and the crew grouped together in the 
waist. All these preparations made me feel sick, and 
almost faint, angry and excited as | was, A man—a 
human being, made in God's likeness—fastened up and 
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flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived | future revenge, crossed my mind ; but the falling of the 


with and eaten with for months, and knew almost as 
well as a brother. The first and almost uncontrollable 
impulse was resistance. Lut what was to be done? 
The time for it had gone by. The two best men were 
fast, and there were only two beside myself, and a small 
boy of ten or twelve years of age. And thicn there were 
(beside the captain) three officers, steward, agent, aud 
clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for sailors 
todo! If they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, 
and take the vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield 
again, their punishment must come ; and if they do not 
yield, they are pirates for life. If a sailor resist his 
commander, he resists the law, and piracy or submission 
are his only alternatives. Bad as it was, it must be 
borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging the rope 
over his head, and bending his body so as to give it fall 
force, the captain brought it down upon the poor fellow’s 
back. Once, twice—six times. “ Will youever give me 
any more of your jaw!” The man writhed with pain, 
but said not a word. Three times more. This was too 
much, and he muttered something which I could not 
hear; this brought as many more as the man could 
stand ; when the captain ordered him to be cut down, 
and to go forward. 

* Now for you,” said the captain, making up to John, 
and taking his irons off. As soon as he was loose, he 
ran forward to the foreeastle. “ Bring that man aft,’ 
shouted the captain. The second mate, who had been 
2 shipmate of John’s, stood still in the waist, and the 
mate walked slowly forward ; but our third officer, 
anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward over the wind- 
lass, and laid hold of John ; but he soon threw him from 
him. <At this moment I would have given worlds for 
the power to help the poor fellow ; but it was all in 
vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, bare- 


' 





headed, his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red | 


as blood, swinging the rope, and calling out to his offi- 
cers, “ Drag him aft !—Lay hold of him! JI] sirecten 
him!” ac. &c. The mate now went forward and toid 
John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing resistance in 
vain, threw the blackguard third mate from him; said 


he would go aft of himself; that they should not drag | 


him; and went up to the gangway, and held out his | 
pened ; and we went quietly on board. 


hands ; but as soon as the captain began to make him 


fast, the indignity was too much, and he began to resist ; | 


but the mate and Russell holding him, he was soon 
seized up. When he was made fast, he 
captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and vetting 


turned to the | 


ready for the blow, and asked him what he was to be 


florged for. “ Have I ever refused my duty, sir! 
you ever known me to hang back, or to be insolent, or 
not to know my work?” 

“No,” said the captain, “ it is not that that I flog you 
for; I flog you for your interference—for asking ques- 
tions.” 

“Can't a man ask a question here without being 
flogged {”’ 

* No,” shouted the captain ; “nobody shall open his 
mouth aboard this vessel but myself ;’ and began laying 
the blows upon his back, swinging half round between 
each blow, to give it full effect. As he went on, his 
passion increased, and he danced about the deck, calling 
out as he swung the rope,—* If you want to know what 
{ flog you for, I'll tell you, It’s because I like to do it! 

because I like to do it !—It suits me! That's what 
I do it for!” 

The man writhed under the pain, until he could en- 
dure it no longer, when he called out, with an exclama- 
tion more common among foreigners than with us-—* Oh, 
Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ !” 

* Don't call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the captain ; 
“he can't help you. Call on Captain T . He’s the 
man! Hecan help you! Jesus Christ can’t help you 
how [> 

At these words, which I never shall forget, my blood 
ran cold. i could look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, 

1d horror-s 
rail, and looked down into the water. 





A few rapid 


Have | 


truck, | turned away and leaned over the | 


thoughis of my own situation, and of the prospect of | fogged toward one another, showed a delicacy 


_ blows, and the cries of the man, called me back at once 


At length they ceased, and turning round, I found tha; 
the mate, at a signal from the captain, had cut hj» 
down. Almost doubled up with pain, the man walkeg 
slowly forward, and went down into the forecasts 
Every one else stood still at his post, while the captain, 
swelling with rage and with the importance of he 
achievement, walked the quarter-deck, and at each 
turn, as he came forward, calling out to us,—* Yon sep 
your condition! You see where I’ve got you all, and 
you know what to expect !”—* You've been mistaken 
in me—you didn’t know what I was! Now you know 
*7°ll make you toe the mark, evs TY soul 


what I am!” 

of you, or I'll flog you all, fore and aft, from the boy 
up !”—“ You've got a driver over you! Yes,q Fk 
drirer—a negro-drirer! Vl see who'll tell me he isy’s 
a negro slave!” With this and the like matter, equally 
calculated to quiet us, and to allay any apprehensions 
of future trouble, he entertained us for about ten gi. 
nutes, when he went below. Soon after, John came aft, 
with his bare back covered with stripes and wales jp 


_every direction, and dreadfully swollen, and asked the 


steward to ask the captain to let him have some salve, 
or balsam, to put upon it. “ No,” said the captain, who 
heard him from below ; “tell him to put his shirt oy: 
that’s the best thing for him ; and pull me ashore in the 
boat. Nobody is going to lay-up on board this vessel,” 
He then called to Mr. Russell to take those two men, 
and two others, in the boat, and pull him ashore. | 
went for one. The two men could hardly bend their 
backs, and the captain called to them to “ give way,” 
“give way!” but finding they did their best, he le: 
them alone. The agent was in the stern-sheets, but 
during the whole pull—a league or more—not a word 
was spoken. We landed ; the captain, agent, and officer 
went up to the house, and left us with the boat. I, and 
the man with me, staid near the boat, while John and 
Sam walked slowly away, and sat down on the rocks. 
They talked some time together, but at length separated, 
each sitting alone. I had some fears of John. He was 
a foreigner, and violently tempered, and under suffer- 
ing ; and he had his knife with him ; and the captain 
was to come down alone to the boat. [But nothing hap- 
The captain 
was probably armed, and if either of them had lifted 
hand against him, they would have had nothing before 
them but flight, and starvation in the woods of Califor- 
hia, or capture by the soldiers and Indian blood-hounds, 
whom the ofter of twenty dollars would have set upen 
them. 

After the day’s work was done, we went down into 
the forecastle, and ate our plain supper ; but not a word 
was spoken. It was Saturday night ; but there was no 
song—no “ sweethearts and wives.” A gloom was ove? 
everything. The two men lay in their berths, groaning 
with pain, and we all turned in—but for myself, not # 
sleep. A sound coming now and then from the berths 
of the two men, showed that they were awake, as awase 
they must have been, for they could hardly lie in om 
posture a moment ; the dim, swinging lamp of the fore- 
castle shed its light over the dark hole in which ¥* 
lived ; and many and various reflections and purpos 
coursed through my mind. I thought of our situate, 
living under a tyranny ; of the character of the countr? 
we were in; of the length of the voyage, and of the 
uncertainty attending our return to America ; and the>, 
if we should return, of the prospect of obtaining justice 
and satisfaction for these poor men ; and vowed that,’ 
God should ever give me the means, I would do sm 
thing to redress the grievances, and relieve the sale 
ings, of that poor class of beings, of whom I then ¥* 
one. 


* + * . + * * ® 
The flogging was seldom if ever allnded to by us fs 
the forecastle. If any one was inclined to talk about ™ 


the others, with a delicacy which I hardly ex s 


find among them, always stopped him, or tu pos 
subject. But the behaviour of the two men reac 
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egnece of honour which would have been worthy of ad- 


miration i 
the other had 
his complaints, he said that if he alone had been flogged, 


n the highest walks of life. Sam knew that 
suffered solely on his account ; and im all 


it would have been nothing ; but that he never could 
coe that man without thinking what had been the means 
of bringing that disgrace upon him; and John never, 
hy word or deed, let anything escape him to remind the 
other that it was by interfering to save his shipmate 
chat he had suffered. 

It were not difficult, in this entertaining narrative, to 
tnd more 2musing extracts ; but our object is to exhibit 
the daily life of a common sailor in its true colours. 


Besides performing, and at length well, all the duties 


of a man before the mast, the voyager had a long spell | 


* hide-curing on shore, in which some of his fellow- 
ihourers were Sandwich Islanders, who, with New 
Jeglanders, may now often be found either on board 
whalers, or other vessels in the Pacific, or in employ- 
ments connected with the ordinary trade on the Western 
coasts of America. At San Diego, at which the Pi/grim 
couched, among many other places, to complete her 
cargo, a number of these islanders were found, who had 
been employed in working for some trading vessels who 
had just left the coast. The account given of these in- 
elligent and amiable people is curious. They are the 
bufalo-hunters or the log-fellers of a new age and race. 
All the hide-houses on the beach but ours were shut 
up; and the Sandwich Islanders, a dozen or twenty in 
aumber, who had worked for the other vessels and been 
paid off when they sailed, were living on the beach, 
seeping up a grand carnival. A Russian discovery-ship, 
which had been in this port a few years before, had built 


a 
It standing. 


ion of,and had kept ever since undisturbed. It was 


big enough to hold six or eight men—that is, it was as | 
arge as a ship’s forecastle, had a door at the side, and | 


: vent-hole at top. They covered it with Oahu mats, 


fora carpet; stopped up the vent-hole in bad weather, | yjdually 
| | 


nd made it their head-quarters. It was now inhabited 
as many as a dozen or twenty men, who lived there 
complete idleness—drinking, playing cards, and ca- 
ousing in every way. They bought a bullock once a 
week, which kept them in meat, and one of them went 
)to the town every day to get fruit, liquor, and provi- 
Besides this, they had bought a cask of ship- 
read and a barre! of four from the Lagoda, before she 
aed. There they lived, having a grand time, and 
inng for nobody. Captain T- was anxious to get 
sree or four of them to come on board the Pilgrim, as 
* were somuch diminished in numbers, and went up to 
oven, and spent an hour or two in trying to negotiate 
"ti them. One of them, a finely-built, active, strong, 
and intelligent fellow, who was a sort of king among 
_— acted a* spokesman. He was called Mannini,—or 
“rout of compliment to his known importance and 
“gg ale Mannini,—and was known all over Cali- 
— irough him the captain offered them fifteen 
wears @ month, and one month’s pay in advance ; but 
ae like throwing pearls before swine, or, rather, 
IRs coals to Neweastle. So long as they had money, 
—_ would not work for fifty dollars a month ; and when 
“UT money was gone they would work for ten. 
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| rican vessels while on the coast. 





_ beach which could be understood by all. 


i large oven for baking bread, and went away, leaving _of Sandwich Islanders is dropped, and they are called 


This the Sandwich Islanders took posses- | 
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This was a hopeless case, and the eaptain left them, to 
Wait patiently until their money was gone. 


The time soon came when the Sandwich Islanders 
were fain to take employment on shore along with our 
author, Sam the flogged seaman, and a few more ; one 
of these was an extraordinary salt-water gigantic monster, 
though a Frenchman. But the Sandwich Islanders are 
more interesting than any of the other specimens of the 
seamen, of all nations, that are to be found upon this 
coast. Of them our author says 


A considerable trade has been carried on for several 
years between California and the Sandwich Islands ; and 
most of the vessels are manned with Islanders, who, as 
they for the most part sign no articles, leave whenever 
they choose, and let themselves out to cure hides at San 
Diego, and to supply the places of the men of the Ame- 
In this way quite a 
colony of them had become settled at San Diego as their 
head-quarters. Some of these had recently gone off in 
the Ayacucho and Loriotte, and the Pilgrim had taken 
Mr. Mannini and three others, so that there were not 
more than twenty left. Of these four were on pay at the 
Ayacucho’s house, four more working with us, and the 
rest were living at the oven in a quiet way; for their 
money was nearly gone, and they must make it last un- 
til some other vessel came down to employ them. 

During the four months that I lived here, I got well 
acquainted with all of them, and took the greatest pains 
to become familiar with their language, habits, and char- 
acters. Their language I could only learn orally, for 
they had not any books among them, though many of 
them had been taught to read and write by the mission- 
aries at home. They spoke a little English: and, by a 
sort of compromise, a mixed language was used on the 
The long name 


by the whites, all over the Pacific Ocean, “ Kandkas,” 
from a word in their own language which they apply to 
themselves, and to all South Sea Islanders, in distinction 
from whites, whom they call “ Haole.” This name, 
“ Kandka,” they answer to, both collectively and indi- 
Their proper names, in their own language, 
being difficult to pronounce and remember, they are 
called by any names which the captains or crews may 
choose to give them. Some are called after the vessel 
they are in; others by common names, as Jack, Tom, 
Bill; and some have fancy names, as Ban-yan, Fore-top, 
Rope-yarn, Pelican, &c. Ac. Of the four who worked 


| at our house, one was named “ Mr. Bingham,” after the 


missionary at Oahu; another Hope, after a vessel that 


|he had been in; a third, Tom Davis, the name of his 


first captain; and the fourth, Pelican, from his fancied 
resemblance tothat bird. Then there was Lagoda-Jack, 
California-Bill, &e. Ac. But by whatever names they 
might be called, they were the most interesting, intelli- 


| gent, and kind-hearted people that I ever fell in with. 


I felt a positive attachment for almost all of them; and 
many of them I have, to this time, a feeling for, which 


| would lead me to go a great way for the mere pleasure 


tei What do you do here, Mr. Mannini!” said the cap- 
* (j - 6 = , ; 

we’ h, we play cards, get drunk, smoke—do anything | 
re @ mind to.” : 


= Jon’ . : : 
“ Aoles you want to come aboard and work!” 
Mile make make makou 1 ka hana. Now, got 


Meaty money - 
* Howey; no good, work. Mamule, money pau 


“\ gone, Ah! 
cea, Spend all your money in this way, said 


“Aye: me know that. 
wt) laen Kanzka vw ork plent At 


very good, work !—maikai, hana hana | 


y-"em-by money pau—all , 


of seeing them, and which will always make me fee] a 
strong interest in the mere name ofa Sandwich Islander. 

Tom Davis knew how to read, write, and cipher in 
common arithmetic ; had been to the United States ; and 
spoke English quite well. His education was as good as 
that of three-quarters of the Yankees in California, and 
his manners and principles a good deal better; and he 
was so quick of apprehension that he might have been 
taught navigation, and the elements of many of the 
sciences, with the most perfect ease. Old “Mr. Bingham”’ 
spoke very little English—almost none—and neither 
knew how to read nor write; but he was the best- 
hearted old fellow in the world. He must have been 
over fifty years of age, and had two of his front teeth 
knocked out, which was done by his parents as a sign of 
grief at the death of Tamahamaha, the great king of the 
Sandwich Islands. We used to tell him that he eat 
Captain Cook, and lost his teethin that way. That was 
the only thing that ever made him angry. He would 
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always be quite excited at that ; and say—* Aole !” (no.) 


“Me no eat Captain Cook! Me pikinini—small——-+o | 
which I had, gave me great difficulty to explain. Ty, 
grading of the road, the rails, the construction of the 


high—no more! My father see Captain Cook! Me— 
no!” None of them liked to have anything said about 
Captain Cook, for the sailors all believe that he was 
eaten, and that they cannot endure to be taunted with. 
—*New Zealand Kanaka eat white man ;—Sandwich 
Island Kanaka,—no. Sandwich Island Kanaka wa like 
mu na haole—all “e same a’ you!” 

Mr. Bingham was a sort of patriarch among them, 
and was always treated with great respect, though he 
had not the education and energy which gave Mr. Man- 
nini his power over them. I have spent hours in talking 


with this old fellow about Tamahamaha, the Charle- | 


magne of the Sandwich Islands; his son and successor, 
tiho Riho, who died in England, and was brought to 
Qahu in the frigate Blonde, Captain Lord Byron, and 
whose funeral he remembered perfectly ; and also about 
the customs of his country in his boyhood, and the 
changes which had been made by the missionaries. He 
never would allow that human beings had been eaten 
there ; and, indeed, it always seemed like an insult to 
tell so affectionate, intelligent, and civilized a class of 
men, that such barbarities had been practised in their 
own country within the recollection of many of them. 
Certainly, the history of no people on the globe can 
show anything like so rapid an advanee. 1 would have 
trusted iy lite and my fortune in the hands of any one 
of these people ; and certainly, had I wished for a favour 
or act or sacrifice, | would have gone to them all, in 
turn, before | should have applied to one of my own 
countrymen on the coast, and should have expected to 
have seen it done, before my own countrymen had got 
half through counting the cost. Their customs and 
lianner of treating one another, show a simple, primi- 





them wish to go farther. The pictures of steam.) Le 
and railroad-cars, in the columns of some newspaper, 


carriages, they could easily understand ; but the motjioy 
produced by steam was a little too refined for them, _ 
+ + * * * 4 - + 

A map of the world, which I once showed them, ker: 
their attention for hours ; those who knew how 4, yes4 
pointing out the places, and referring to me for the djs. 
tances. JT remember being much amused with a ques. 
tion which Hope asked me. Pointing to the Jape 
irregular place which is always left blank, round qh, 
poles, to denote that it is undiscovered, he looked nn 
and asked—* Pau?” (Done? ended /) 

The system of naming the streets and numbering : 


' houses, they easily understood, and the utility of 


They had a great desire to see America, but were aff: 


'of doubling Cape Horn, for they suffer much 


| 
| 
| 
| 





tive generosity, Which is truly delightful ; and which is | 


often a reproach to our own people. Whatever one has, 
they all have. Money, food, clothes, they share with 
one another; even to the last piece of tobacco to put in 
their pipes. T once heard old Mr. Bingham say, with 


the highest indignation, to a Yankee trader who was | 


trving tu persuade him to keep his money to himself 
“No! We no all ‘e same a’ you!——Suppose one got 
money, all got money. You ;—suppose one got money 
lock him up in chest.--No good !"—-“ Kanaka all ‘e 
This principle they carry so far, that 
none of them will eat anything in sight of others, with- 
out offering it all round. I have seen one of them break 
«a biscuit, which had been given him, into five parts, at 
a time when | knew he was on a very short allowance, 
as there was but little to eat on the beach. 

My favourite among all of them, and one who was 
liked by both officers and men, and by whomever he had 
anything to do with, was Hope. He was an intelligent, 
kind-hearted little fellow, and I never saw him angry, 
though I knew him for more than a year, and have seen 
iim imposed upon by white people, and abused by in- 
olent officers of vessels. He was always eivil, and 
always ready, and never forgot a benefit. 1 once took 
eare of him when he was ill, getting medicines from the 
hip’s chests, when no captain or officer would do any- 
thir g for him; and he never forgot it. Every Kanaka 


same a’ one!” 


has one particular friend, whom he considers himself 


hound to do everything for, and with whom he has a 
rt of contract,—an alliance offensive and defensive, 
and for whom he will often make the greatest sacrifices. 
This friend they eall aikane; and for such did Hope 
adopt ime. Ido not believe I could have wanted any- 
thing which he had, that he would not have given me. 
Iu return for this, I] was always his friend among the 
\mericans, and used to teach him letters and numbers ; 
forhe left home before he had learned how to read. He 
Was Very curious about Boston, (as they call the United 
States :) asking many questions aboug the houses, the 
people, Ac., and always Wished to have the pictures in 
books explained to him. They were all astonishingly 
quick in eatehing at explanations ; and many things 
which T had thought it utterly impossible to make them 
understand, they often seized in an instant, and asked 
questious which showed that they knew enough to make 





weather, and had heard dreadful accounts of the ¢ 
from those of their number who had been round it. 

They smoke a great deal, though not much at a time: 
using pipes with large bowls, and very short stems, or 
no stems at all. These they light, and putting them to 
their mouths, take a long draught, getting their mouths 
as fullas they ean hold, and their cheeks distended, and 
then let it slowly out through their mouths and nostri! 
The pipe is then passed to others, who draw in the same 
manner— one pipe-full serving for half-a-dozen. They 
never take short, continuous draughts, like European: ; 
but one of these * Oahu puffs,” as the sailors eal] them, 
serves for an hour or two, until some one else lights h.- 
pipe, and it is passed round in the same manner. Eaeca 
Kanaka on the beach had a pipe, flint, steel, tinder, a 
hand of tobacco, and a jack-knife, which he always car- 
ried about with him. 

That which strikes a stranger most peculiarly, is their 
style of singing. They run on, in a low, guttural, mono- 
tonous sort of chant, their lips and tongue seeming hard) 
to move, and the sounds apparently modulated solely in 
the throat. There is very littie tune to it, and the 
words, so far as | could learn, are extempore. The) 
sing about persons and things which are around them, 
and adopt this method when they do not wish to be un- 
derstood by any but themselves ; and it is very effectrai, 
for with the most careful attention, I never could deter 
a word that IT knew. I have often heard Mr. Manu 
who was the most noted improrisatore among them, sing 
for an hour together, when at work in the midst of Amer 
cans and Englishmen ; and, by the occasional shouts and 
laughter of the Kanakas, who were at a distance, It Wa 
evident that he was singing about the different men that 
he was at work with. They have great power- of ridi- 
cule, and are excellent mimics ; many of them discover 
ing and imitating the peculiarities of our own peop, 
before we had seen them ourselves. 

When the hide-curing was completed, and the ¥ 
about to sail from the coast, there was 2 joy us brea 
ing-up and leave-taking among the seamen, of whica* 
have this animated description : 

The night before the vessels were ready to sail, al! 1 
Europeans united and had an entertainment at & 
Rosa's hide-house, and we had songs of every Pat 
and tongue. A German gave us “ Qeh! mein ber 
Augustin!” the three Frenchmen roared threug? + 
Marseilles Hymn; the English and Scotchmen gave © 
“Rule Britannia,’ and * Wha'll be King but Charhe 
the Italians and Spaniards screamed throngh seme ®* 
tional affairs, for which I was none the wirers ® 
we three Yankees made an attempt at the 
spangled Banner.” After these national tribute 
been paid, the Austrian gave us a very pretty little 6" 
song, and the Frenchmen sang a spirited thing eae 
“ Sentinelle! O prenez garde a vous!" and then followe’ 
the melange which might have been expected. Whee ° 
left them, the aquadiente and anni-ou was pretty We" 
their heads, and they were all singing and talking? 
once, and their peculiar national oaths were getting ® 
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The next day, the two vessels got under weigh for the 
wigdward, and left us in quiet possession of the beach. 


Our numbers were somewhat enlarged by the opening of 


sie new houses, and the society of the beach a little 
chanved. In charge of the Catalina’s house was an old 
seotehman, who, hike most of his countrymen, had 
pretty good education, and, = many of them, was 
ther pragmatical, and had 2 ludicrously solemn con- 
ceit. He employed his time in taking care of his pigs, 
kens, turkeys, dogs, &c., and in smoking his long 
nine. Everything was as neat asa pip in the house, and 
he was as regular in his hours as a chronometer, but as 
» kept very much by himself, was not a great addition 
Ile hardly spent a cent all the time he 
son the beach, and the others said he was no ship- 
te. He had been a petty officer on board the British 


to our society. 


gate Dublin, Capt. Lord James Townshend, and had | 


ereat ideas of his own importance. The man in charge 
of the Rosa’s house was an Austrian by birth, but spoke, 
l.and wrote four languages with ease and correct- 
German was his native tongue; but being born 
near the borders of Italy, and having sailed out of Genoa, 
the Italian was almost as familiar to him as his own 
language. He was six years on board of an English 
meu-of-war, Where he learned to speak our language 
with ease, and also to read and write it. He had been 
-everal years in Spanish vessels, and had acquired that 
language so well, that he could read any books in it, 
tie was between forty and fifty years of age, and was a 
‘ngular mixture of the man-of-war’s-man and Puritan. 
lie talked a great deal about propriety and steadiness. 
and gave good advice to the youngsters and Kanakas, 
hat seldom went up to the town without coming down 
“three sheets in the wind.” One holiday, he and old 
Robert (the Seotechman from the Catalina) went up to 
the town, and got so cozy, talking over old stories, and 
viving one another good advice, that they came down, 
ble-backed, on a horse, and both rolled off into the 
ud as soon as the horse stopped. This put an end to 
ir pretensions, and they never heard the last of it 
irom the rest of the men. On the night of the enter- 
nment et the Rosa’s house, | saw old Schmidt (that 
Austrian’s name) standing up by a hogshead, 

ling on by both hands, and calling out to himself 
‘Hold on, Schmidt! hold on, my good fellow, or you'll 
ou Your back!” Still, he was an intelligent, good- 
ired old tellow, and had a chest-full of books, which 
Willingly lent me to read. Ja the same house with 
Was a Frenchman and an Englishman ; the latter a 
cular built man-of-war Jack! a thorough seaman, a 
ry, generous fellow, and, at the same time, a drun- 
- dissolute doy. He made it a point to get drunk 
ea tortnight (when he always managed to sleep on 
road, and hi: ive his money stolen from him,) and to 

e the Frenchman once a-weck. 


—a salt-water An- 
finished portrait, we 
captivating narrative —this 


{ ‘ 
urown countryman is delectable 
vw Pairservice. With another 
wake leave of this 


acting nudway between Koubinson Crusoe’s adven- 
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tures and Dampier’s voyages, Which, not ithstandiag the 
unavoidable hardship and sufferings itr 
should be afraid to put into the ha inds of any bey upou 
whom the enchantment of the sea had fallen. 

BILL JACKSON, A TRUE ENGLISIT SALLOR, 

I shall always remember as the best specimen of the 
thorough-bred English sailor that lever saw. Tle had 
been to sea from a boy, having served a regular appren- 
ticeship of seven years, as all English sailors are obliged 
to do, and was then about four or five-and-twenty. He 
was tall ; but you only perceived it when he was stand- 
ing by the side of others, for the great breadth of hi 
shoulders and chest made him appear but little abeve 
the middle height. His chest was as deep as if Was 
wide ; his arm like that of Hercules ; and his ham 
“the fist of a tar—every hair a rope-yarn.”’ With all 
this, he had one of the pleasantest smiles | ever saw. 
His ‘cheeks were of a handsome brown ; his teeth bril 
hantly ie i * and his hair, of a raven black, waved in 
loose curls all over his head, and fine open forehead ; 
and his eyes he might have sold to a duchess at the price 
of diamonds, for their briltancy. As for ther colour, 
they were like the Irishman’s pig, which would not sta; 
to be counted—every change of position and light seem- 
ed to give them a new hue ; but their prevailing colour 
was black, or nearly so. Take him with his well-var- 
nished black tarpaulin stuck upon the back of his head ; 
his long locks coming down almost into his eyes ; his 
white duck trousers and shirt ; blue jacket ; and black 
kerchief, tied loosely round his neck ; and he was a fine 
speciinen of manly beauty. On his broad chest he had 
stamped with India ink, * Parting moments ;°—a ship 
ready to sail ; a boat on the beac h ; and a girl and her 
sailor lover taking their farewell. Underneath were 
printed the initials of his own name, aud two other ki 
ters, standing for some name which he knew better than 
I did. This was very well done, having been executed 
by aman who made it his business to print with Indy 
ink, for sailors, at Havre. On one rid his broad arm 
had the crucifixion, and on the other the sign of t 
* foul anchor.” 

He was very fond of reading, and we lent him most 
of the books which we had in the forecastle, which |] 
read and returned to us the next time we fell in with 
him. He had a good deal of information, and " em) 
tain said he was a perfect seaman, and worth his weight 
In gold on board a vessel, in fair weather and in tous. 
His strength must have been immense, and he had tl 
sight of a vulture. It is strange that one should be» 
minute in the description of an unknown 
whom one may never see again, and whem no one ma 
care to hear about ; but so it is. Some people we see 


, Outcast saller, 


under no remarkable circumstances, but whom, for some 


reason or other, we never forget. Tle ealled himweit 
Bill Jackson ; and I know no one of all my accidental 
acquaintances to whom | would more gladly give a 
shake of the hand than to him. Whoever fe = in with 
him, will find a haudsume, hearty teliow, and a good 
shipmate, 
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SLUGGUESTED BY THE DEATH OF GENERAL HAIL, 


»9 Liberty ! are hale and s strong ; 

e, exultiy ugly, their forts and Sane 5, 

» shelter their great idol, Wrong, 

OKs through loop-holes and religious panes 
Prostrate world. Alas! thy friends 

‘lave often failed to read thy truths aright ; 
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Till tyranny has pointed to thy light 
And scl id: ie tis but a Vial our that : ‘ ‘ Ihth, 
Out of the swamps of life, to nik its 
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I hoped that one had risen up, of late, 


‘To teach the monarch and his mitred «lave 


low pure a thing it is they fear and hat 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ix the Auturmn of 1796, Edmund was destined 
to behold, after a separation of fifteen vears, a per- 
sonage who, from his earliest days of boyhood, 
seemed to exercise a control over his destiny which 
he had never perfectly understood: it Is unneces- 
Sar to add more to introduce the briar John of 


{ 
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(Continued from our May No.) 


while on Edmund it produced a stare of surpri, 
followed by the question, * Wu are com e” 
The friar, with his finger on his lips, Whispered, 
“Verbum sap.” then'approaching the fire, took the 
hands of his friends, which he pressed with unusual 


9 


eherey. 


former days, upon whose brow the march of fifty- | 


four vears had not planted a single furrow : his | 


once jet-black hair was as yet but slightly tinged | 


with grey; his piercing eye had not lost a scintilla 
of its vivid fire, nor had his robust and active frame 
apparently suffered the smallest decay. His greet- 
tags of Edimund were so warm, and the delight he 
appeared to feel at their reunion so sincere, that it 


delight, as he looked alternately on his host and 


cohkened every sentiment of ancient regard in the | 


heart of the generous Edmund. 
The friar had long resided in Ireland, and chietly 
under the roof of his friend Walter. 


Amidst all the | 


d uae rs of the times, he had hitherto contrived to | 
disguised ecstasy with which the friar drank it, 


ESCAPE the open violence of the dominant party, 
although no man was so narrowly watched, 
extensive and unostentatious charities rendered this 


His 


* Silence for the present,” sald the friar, *}y re’. 
the supper.” 

And a good and plentiful one it proved, oe) 
sisting of an abundance of game and wild-fow) 
the season, to which the hungry priest did due hoy. 
our. His eyes seemed to glisten with some seer: 
former pupil,—even with the domestics in atten. 
dance he appeared to exchange looks of Jov and con- 
fidence. Edimund’s mind was rapt in meditation, 
When his deep reveries were broken by the friar’. 
toust, “ Suecess to the quod causel? An expr ssion 
so commonplace would not, under other circum- 
stances, have excited peculiar notice; but the un- 


previously crossing his forehead with reverence, 


plainly showed to Edmund that it had a more than 


extraordinary character the most popular of the | 


priesthood. That there was some deep and secret 
rstanding between his uncle and the friar, Fd- 


*S shrewdness could not fail to observe; but 


uncle 
mind 
the precise nature of their long and private confer- 
ences le felta delicacy of inquiring into: he, how- 
ever, saw and heard cnough to convince him, that 
wie mighty purpose was on foot; and while he 
Ushed, he almost feared to encourage that wish, 
that it 


Edmund had brooded over his personal wrongs, and 


night be a struggle for [reland’s freedom, 


those which he saw hourly inflicted on a suffering 
people, until his mind had lost every particle of 
attachment either to the throne or 
During this state of anxious suspense, the friar once 


voveriinent. 


nore disappeared, and his absence was extended 
to nearly two months. 

At length, one dark and stormy December night, 
While a raging east wind, in angry blasts, made 
the walls of the old castle shiver under its power, 
Walter 


turf-tire 


and Kdmund were sitting over the large 
in the wainseoted parlour, pondering on 
the ravages of that fearful storm, which had ex- 
d, with daily increasing vielence, for nearly a 
week, when they heard in the courtvard sounds of 
hog at that late hour, was braving the midnight 
Ihnoa few minutes, he presented himself he- 

fore lus friends: 


followed by a blast of air, which rushed into the 


ordinary micaning. The friar seemed bursting to 


/communicate his important intelligence ; but as 
each blast of the howling wind roared in the wid 


well-known footsteps of the horse of friar John, | 


his opening the parlour door was 


chimney with a voice of thunder, his countenane 
fell, betraying a feeling of the deep st horror. Be- 
ing now left to themselves, with the half-gallon 
Jug of whisky-punch before them, the friar one 
more uttered the words, ss They are come!? Just 
then the clock tolled the midmicht hour. 

“Oh, may the blessed dawn bring us calm! Yes 
mv friends, General Hloche, with a force of twel 
thousand men are now in safety, anchored in Bar- 
try Bay! Kerry, Clare, and Limerick are alread) 
on the alert, only waiting for his landing to hoist th 
standard of liberty, and proclaim their COUNTY s 
freedom, The troops from Cork and its vicinity an 
on the march westward: but if Providence shou! 
favour him with twelve hours’ calm, he will be als 
to land before they reach the coast. and will the: 
Wove on for the centre of the country, whe re h 
will be received with open arms and honest hearts. 
Wicklow, Wexford, Kildare, and Carlow, will so 
he “ps and carve out work enough for the varrisel 
of Dublin. Owr task must be to push on for th 
Shannon, and keep the passes open for him.” 

Thus far the padre had proceeded, directing 
discourse to both, when fixing his keen eye on be 


1} 


/anund, he addressed him with boldness: 


* Now, inv dear Edmund, is your time for acto! 


1! ‘ ot ¢ un 
. j i 
}¢ }" - ‘*i 


4n% 
rete 


Proceed with me to the coast. 


vloomay apartinent, raising clouds of the white turf master-general has been reserved for you.” 


4 


shies m the ample hearth. 


or, Whi hy it 


Clapping his back 
required all his strength to 


clos 9 he pre houhece | the Wy sterlous words, " The 7] 


Vn unusualacitationmarked the generally placid | the glorious cause of Treland’s freedom. 
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“For me!” cried the astonished Edmund, 
ing. 

“Nay, start not, my son,” continued the er 

‘our services | 
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zealot: “vour country demands M 
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gr your aid: hesitate not to obey the sacred call. 
France generously stretches forth the hand of power 
to help the righteous cause ; and shall vow, the child 
equally of France and Treland, tamely see the fo- 
reigner reap the laurels which you should share ¢” 

Edmundappeared abstracted and deep in thought: 

wily friar proceeded : 

‘Honour and duty invite you, my Edmund! 
Reflect on the century of wrongs heaped on the 
soble family from whence you sprung!—rescuc 
eheirancient halls from the intruder’s hoof!) Think 

»your sainted mother’s last injunction! Think 
oll the humbled but never-disgraced GREEN Gat \r- 


That talismanic word struck the most sensitive 
ord of Edmund's heart : his fond mother’s dying 
copds recurred to his mind in all their force : 

* Pursue the claims of our louse, evel to the 
leath’! 

The friar carried his point—Hdimund was at once 
a in BEL. 

striding towards the window, as if the ehemy 
were already at the gate, he exclaimed: 

“Yes, the Green Gauntlet shall prevail, or be 
buried with the unfortunate Edmund in a soldier's 


see 


wrave., 
Qn these words, both his uncle and the friar pressed 
him by turns to their hearts. An old) servant 


of the house now appeared, backed by a tall and 
cyantic figure, who was greeted by the friar by the 
me ot Doyle; on a signal from whom the priest 
« to withdraw, first bestowing on the huge her- 
ida pint he iker of punch, The clock struck one 
he returned, his eves glaring with a kind of 
Ite had passed the preceding hour 
idnmight meeting ot a band of revistered re- 
f that district, held in one of the vaults of the 


Lous sOVe 
. 


ut abbey adjacent, where he communicated 
that has already been stated; and, having ar- 
waged with them for the junction of their force, 
4 the signal should he evivel for the general 
with a 


vo he dismissed them benediction on 
il in the good cause. 
of the ardent friar kept that awful night ; 
vart blessed cach moment of returning calin, 
hoarse wind seemed to rock itself to rest. An 


‘rosen stillness at length prevailed, when he 


i) 


} 
“a fF 


psnatch a few hours’ sleep; but his uneasy 
ihers were disturbed at the first dawn of light 

revival of the same relentless roaring storm. 
‘itering the breakfast parlour, he exchanged 


Auxiously were the | 


ot despair and disappointment with his mel- | 
“ty host, whose subdued hopes were but too | 


Written on his anxious countenance. 
iis storin Will be our ruin,” said Walter, as 
“lt castle seemed to tremble in the blast. 
priest answered with a deep sigh; and going 
Window, saw, Ol every side, signs of the « -- 


ni hurricane ; Whilst far above, the heavens 
“Tite 
l 


& bright unclouded azure, all below ex- 
vellow dusky haze, half obscuring the 
ther on the bleak mountain side. 
ey . yroaning under the mighty power of the 
i bent their tapering tops, and, like the finger 
> pointed ominously to the Wesr! The al- 


, 


‘SUIT und che ~pomden y which broke 
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THE TRATTOR'S SON, i: 
forth from the bosom of the agitated triar rendered 
him at times almost blasphemous; and when Kd- 
mund made a late appearance in the room, with 
that calmness of countenance which marks a manly 
determination of purpose, whether for good or evil, 
he beheld his beloved unels hending before the fire 
with his face buried in his hands,and in such deep 
and melancholy thought, as to be almost insensible 
to his approach, Not so the friar: he was pacing, 
in hurried steps, the old oak floor of that gloomy 
apartinent, taking momentary views of the wild ex- 
tentof country before him,and struggling Losuppress 
the sighs which seemed to rend his anxious breast. 
Seizing the hand of Edmund, and leading him toa 


] lyr | 


Qnery toow abroad, as if he 


would chide the elements: and with a heart-drawn 


, 


window, he tixed an 


sigh, ejaculated ; 

"Qo my friend, this is a sad and sorry sight !— 
they will never,be able to land while this 
this dwhuman storm continues, Last night bwatehed 
It,and on bended knees petitioned heaven fora 
calm. My prayers, | thought, were heard; and J 
snatched a brief and restless sleep; but, alas! the 


——=~ 


inexorable tempest, as if deriving fresh vigour from 
its short repose, how sweeps over the desolate land 
In one unceasing howling blast, to wither all our 
hopes! Colpoys will probably, by this time, have 
a fleet collected at the south-west coast, 
cept the retreat of the bathed UN] dition . ww hile the 
troops will have reached Bantry in sufficient force 


to inter- 


to form a barrier to his progress inte the interior, 
should Hoche daringly venture on a landing, which 
could only be etiected by sacrificing his transports, 
and probably half his men. Not mnol—eseape, if 
it be vet possible, is PhOW his better course, | Hhust 
away to warn the friends of our cause against a 
hostile movement, ie rash step, One single de- 
Mmonstration wor, Wowd frustrate all our plans. 
Let us hope that the moment of victory and inde- 
pendence is deferred, not lost. O Treland! Treland! 
my unhappy country!” ejaculated the priest, “the 
very heavens conspire to rivet vour chains!” 

hdinund endeavoured to soothe the feelings of his 
colnpanions, even while his own heart suffered all 
the palys of disappointed ambition and defeated 
hopes. 

After a hurried breakfast, the friar mounted his 
pony; and, breasting the rearing storm, pursued 
his mountain-track towards the haunts of lis oath- 
bound brethren, in order to prevent any outbreak 
under present appearances. 

dmund searcely exchanged a word with his 
disconsolate uncle during the first hour from the 


_priest’s departure, when he at last ventured to ask 


The | 


a few questions as to the part Walter was prepared 
to take in that movement, which he plainly saw 
had been long in a state of preparation, 
of Treland was extended on the table, and both were 


The map 


employed in tracing the probable line of marcel 
which Hoche would pursue in the event of his 
effecting a landing; a hope which neither would 
allow himself utterly to abandon, Just then, the 
noise of cavalry, galloping up the long and dreary 
avenue Which led to the castie, caused an instan- 
tancous alarm. Edmund ran tothe entrance hall, 


and seeing a boa y of dragoons fast advancing to- 
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wards the outer gate, hurried back to consult with 
hiis 7 Jeasto what was to be done. Meantime, the 
uncle had ene up the map, and replaced it by 
some music, beside which he had placed Edmund’s 
iute,—he merely pointed to the instrument. Ed- 
ynund took the hint; and while Walter ran to 
vive apparent welcome to this unexpected military 
force, Edmund’s loud notes resounded through the 
naked, lofty hall. The servants were summoned, 
and the doors tlew back on their hinges as the de- 
techment reached the outer gate; and while it 
clattered over the pavement of the desolate court- 
vard, Walter stood at the porch of his dwelling to 
receive his guests, with an air of bold confidence, 
and the appearance, at least, of hospitality. 

The first person to present himself was the ma- 
vistrate of the neighbouring town. There was an 
air of authority in the magistrate, ashe said to the 
officer commanding the detachment, (which were 
ir!? which implied 
something serious as the cause of this armed visit. 
Walter assumed the most perfect composure, 
while a dozen of the troop, who had dismounted, 
took possession of the hall; and others, mounted 
or dismounted, as circumstances rendered neces- 
sary, took post as sentinels at every door or aper- 
ture leading from the premises. Roche led the way 
intothe parlour; his nephew was still blowing the 


NTLET ; 


-amined, presented nothin: 
| question, except the 
| Gauntlet, which the veomanry officer seized, being 


' 


fiute, which he took from his lips with an air of | 


apparent astonishment, as he saw himself intruded 
rv brace of booted yeo- 
Casting a look, ap- 
the whole party, he 


on by the magistrate, and : 

manry with drawn ak. 

proaching to contempt, upon 
sled his uncle: 

“Tl, what are we indelted, sir, for the honour 

f these gentlemen's appearance here / 

Walter replied, that “the magistrate jad not 
vet explained; but that he presumed he would not 
forget he was in the house of a gentleman, and 
himself as whatever 
of his duty.” 

The magistrate, thus indirectly appealed to, 
st ited, that he came into the castle hy Virtue of a 
warrant from the Privy Council, the precise nature 
of which he felt it no part of his duty to disclose: 
hut, as a preliminary measure, he must beg the 
gentlemen to remain where they at present were, 
under a guard, and to deliver to him the keys of 
their apartments, desks, trunks, &e. Walter, who 
saw the rising spirit of his nephew boiling with in- 
dignation on his erimsoned cheek, and fearing his 
Hnpetuosity might do harm, sought to dissipate ill- 
humour on both sides by affecting an air of cheer- 
fulness; and, 
SAVING! 


would conduct became one, 


might be the nature 


with a smile, presented his keys, 
“These, sir, are the kevsof my money-desk, my 
deed-box,and my wine-cellar,—allof which, relying 
on your honour, vou are most welcome to explore ; 
they are the only things under lock and key in this 
hiansion : apartinent, chamber, and 
closet on the premises vou will find unbarred, 
Edinund presented his watch, tothe chain of which 
was attached the kev of his writing-desk, observing 
to the macistrat 
perty would be submitted to by him. 
trate, attended by t | 


cvery door, 


, that no abstreetion of his pro 
The niacris- 


! : aap 
ne ofhcer and the main-bedv of 
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the detachment, then withdrew, leaving Waiter », 
his wayne prisoners in their own house, guard 
by two of those fellows, so admirably described } 
the immortal Curran when portraying such yey. 
tiles— Rufians in red, rammed into reginu utals. 
and stujfed into boots.” A full hour was passed jy, 
searching and ransacking every room, hole, a)J 
corner of the dilapidated buildin: 


} 
A 


v, before the ma- 
gistrate reappeared in the parlour; when, return. 
ing into Walter’s hands the kevs with which | 
had been intrusted, he as -ured him, with that CH! 
dence a gentleman ever feels in his own veracity. 
that no hand but his own had 
ve had secn, a single paper. 

* T have taken the freedom, sir”’ addressing [!. 
mund, “of removing your desk from your room, 
and have had it brought down here, in order ty its 
being opened in your presence.” An act of deli. 
cacy and respect, which Edmund handsomely aec- 
knowledged. 


The desk, 


‘ 


touched, no othe 


on being opened, and its contents ex- 
Which caused even a 


carefully wrapt up Green 


from its colour, (in his opinion, ) a damning docu- 
ment of treason! Edmund, however, instantly 
claimed it back, stating to the magistrate that it 
was an ancient but highly valued bauble, which 
had been centuries in the family from which he 
had sprung, and consequently no political badge of 
the present times. The yeoman officer was strongly 


_tempted to resist the magistrate’s order for its im- 


mediate restitution, and returned it with a protest, 
and a suggestion that both uncle and nephew shoul! 
be removed as prisoners “on suspicion! Mad tly 
wretch been asked on suspicion of what? } 
ignorance could have furnished him with no reply: 
it was the cait-iword of the dav. The imagistrat 
creatly offended this disappointed endaernd hy de- 
clining to act on his contemptible suggestion; anc, 
after requesting him to withdraw his f ake | 
mount, he held the following discourse with te 
partics, addressing Walter: 

“You have an occasional inmate, I believe, Sr. 
Roclie—an ecclesiastic, commonly called Fria 
John a 

“Yes, sir,” replied Walter, “IT am 
and feel proud, too, at calling him a relatiy 
though a very distant one. J only regret his vist 
are so short in their duration.” 

“Where, may Task, is he now?” 
magistrate. 

*(rone to Visit some one who, yr rhaps, needs his 
priestly offices, for aught I know.” . 

*Humph!? muttered the magistrate. ~ You. 
sir,” addressing hdmund, “3 understand have bee! 
an ofheer in his Majesty's army 

* TP have had that honour, sir; and I als pof hav- 
Ing rendered good service to his Maje sty ‘" aris , 

” I believe, in the army. 
r,”” answered Edmund, adding with 
“and Never shall he 

* My nephew, sir,” 
uncle, * will in due time s 
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+ bestow on me, his only relative, his society, al- 
though at the sacrifice of a profession to which, 
y from his boyhood, he has ever done honour.” 
ti «’Twere better forall parties,” 
the magistrate, “that he had continued in the 
iN wrvice. Now, sir, itis due to you to explain, that 
In| informations of a most serious nature had been 

eworn to, before the Privy Council at Dublin castle, 

which will account to you for my hasty intrusion, 

h and for the manner in which my sense of duty 
compelled me to examine vour house. As far as | 

tv, can form a judgment from appearances, nothing 
Ler exists, on these premises, at least, to linplicate Vou | 
}any manner, with the heavy charges sworn to; 


ile and it may be a satisfaction to vou to be assured, 
m, that my report on the result of my examination 
Its will be as just to your character as my intrusion 


li- seemed violent to yous; and thus, gentlemen, I 
now take iny leave.” 


Both uncle and nephew attended the magistrate 


CX- ty the outer gate, bowing him off with seeming re- 
ha spect and cordiality, greatly to the annoyance of 
ree the yeomanry and their officer. 
ing, | When left to themselves to converse over the | 
CU events of the last two hours, they could not but 
utly fear treason In some quarter; but what cheered | 
tit | Walter's spirits was, that the treachery did not | 
hich eXist In. any part of the household, or those more | 
h he immediately in their secrets; for it was but too 
we of true that, at that very moment, a large depot, both 
ngly ofarms and ammunition, was built up in the vaults 
: m- of the old abbey, awaiting the general rising: a 
test, circumstance of which Edmund was, as vet, igno- 
wuld rant, and only known to two or three faithful do- 
(thy mestics of the house; so that, had there been any 
: couschold treason, the search, which would pro- 
eply aly have consigned both toan ignominious death, | 
tra uld assuredly have been made. 
‘ fast some days elapsed ere the padre returned. [Tis | 
ATs irs Inquiries were as to the proceedings of the 
, , Magistrate and the yeomanry, whose visit jad 
fy ule en blazoned about the country by the latter, as 


“rvice of & Most important, and not less danger- 


ey AMT. ts, Mature. On learning all that had passed at the 
} riat il castle, the priest exultingly exclaimed, * Did | 
v¢ fuls imagine that Frian John had lived for half | 
hapyids century in this world, to be caught either by his own | 
wie vritings, or the corres spondence of friends? No, no! | 
3 Visiis eV Wav de hounce me, as I learn the v have done, 
7 It the Vv shall never convict me. I fear not all the 
eu U “wers of government, so long as the courts of | 
= are opens but accursed martial Jaw has already | 
eds | “eh proclaimed in three counties, and soon will | 
7 “Tas the whole of unhappy Ireland in its murder- | 
“yi ’ GUS tangs? The b loody C—r—h—t—n thirsts for 
ye ber life! three wretches have already been sacri- 
—— P on the scaffold to his base and coward fears. 
f ha twould be a fine sight for the Orange yveolanry 
rms Friar John dangling betwixt heaven and 
vi orth > Ha! wa! nat” The demoniacal laugh 
h firn ‘ the friar fixed his hearers horror-bound for the 
_ ‘ant. © T must away, my friends, but not to 
or SAT suspicion by abase flight: no, I go to dare 
tle o a a scUsers: circumstances may he reapter come ha 
i “ Mg - Which are now buried in faithful bos ms.’ 
nd ‘ 


~il-confidence with which the friar spoke 
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mildly remarked | 
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extended that confidence to his anxious hearers, who 


offered ho opposition two the course he was prepared 
to take; and, in a few more hours, he was on his 
way to the capital; but by what route even his 
deeply-interested friends were left to conjecture. 
True to his intention, the friar appeared hefore 
the Privy Council at Dublin, to be heard in sup- 
port of his petition to the Lord-licutenant, for a 
speedy investigation into the various anonymous 
accusations preferred against him, and which had 
so eagerly been caught at and entertained by the 
Executive, towhom he now voluntarily surrendered 
himself. Deep consultations took place; and no 
means of bribery or subornation were left untried 
to Vamp up some evidence against the rebel priest 
but so admirably had he managed to conceal all 
traces of his treason, that the most severe in uisi- 
tien into his conduct failed to fix on him any crime 
of which the government could take legal eogni- 
zance. He was, consequently, dismissed. Had mar- 
tial law then existed in Dublin, the fate of the friar 
would soon have been decided, So fierce was the 
spirit of cruelty and persecution which that detest- 
able system inspired, that men who had all through 


their previous career moved in the superior walks 


of life, with the character of goodwill and huma- 
nity to all, appeared suddenly to cast off every 
Christian virtue, and plunge at once into the lowest 
state of savage brutality. One individual, who, in 


his magisterial capacity, had arrested an unfortu- 


nate schoolmaster, ** on suspicion,” failing to induce 
any of his neighbours or dependants to flog the 
innocent man, this monster in human shape strip- 
ped off his coat, and with his own hands tied him 


up and inflicted upwards of one hundred lashes on 


ithe back of his lacerated, bleeding victim, ere his 


And this was 
a ventleman! amanof 


muscular arm relaxed its labours, 
the act of a High Suenive ! 
family! whose doyal/ty was, immediately after this 
brutal « display, rewarded with a Baronercy!!! In 
what other country but afflicted, oppressed Ire ‘land, 
would a man, calling himself a gentleman and a 
scholar, after such a deed, be received into society, 
much less decked with honours and rank, as the 
reward of his infamy? or what other government 
on earth, but that with which Ireland had been for 
ages cursed, would have dared to bestow them ? 
The year 1797 had been marked with the most 
horrible atrocities; the dreadful measure of “free 
quarters” for the military of all ranks, arms, and 
degrees, line, fencibles, militia, and, still corse, 
yeomanry, thus placed the people at the mercy of 
an army, let loose upon them with an unbounded 
licence for every act of outrage and cruelty—like 
a town taken by storm! Many an unhappy father 
met his death by the bayonet of a drunken ruflian, 
excited by liquor and depraved passion, while en- 
deavouring to rescue his child from brutal viela- 
tion. Hundreds of houses in every barony were 
occupied as barracks, merely on the suspicion of 
their owners being considered as “ disloyal sub- 


jects.” Plunder, murder, and rapine, were the 
order of the day, basely encouraged by the govern- 
' * % 7 . . - . 

| ment to hurry on that fatal crisis which these 


horrid cruelties provoked. Such sickening details, 


however, are for the future historian to record and 
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442 THE GREEN GAUNTLET 
Jament: no man, even at this more liberal and en- 
lightened period, may dare to write the who/e truth. 
That dark and bloody page in Ireland's history, is 


but one of the huge volume of her sufferings and | 
cipline, the patriots of the pike and firebrand: 


her wrongs. Happily, the hour may be fast ap- 
proaching when it shall become a sealed book: 
when a generous and enlightened policy may heal 


the wounds and cast a veil of oblivion over the past, 


and cement, in bonds of peace and amity, two 
countries, destined by nature for that real and sub- 





or, THE TRAITOR’S SON, 








towards the county of Wexford with one 3°, 
several hundreds strong, hailed the moment of jj. 


junction with the main body of the rebel army jy 
the hope of restraining within some bounds of ic 


Beside him marched the unflinching friar, why) 
no danger could appal, nor difhculty embarrasc. 
He was at once the guide, the commissary, ¢) 

quarter-master, and the chaplain to the brigade: 


everv mountain-pass, and every valley, river, an 


stantial vston which would impart strength, and | 


wealth, and prosperity to each. 

It required all the exertions of his uncle and his 
old preceptor (still his influential friend and ad- 
viser) to restrain Edmund’s burning indignation at 
the scenes of which he was, from day to day, a wit- 
ness, When men were picketted, flogged, transported, 
or “hung up like dogs in clusters,” on the bare pre- 
sumption of sedition and conspiracy. 

At length, human forbearance became stretched 
to its utmost limits; the population of the country 
was absolutely dwindling daily by thousands, under 


' valuable. 


the torture of the lash, the bullet, the firebrand, or | 


the vibbet: and the maddened people, no longer 


controllable, burst at once into the horrors of open ! 


rebellion. The spring of 1798 witnessed the awful 


sight of nearly half a million sons of that soil, so 
richly gifted by nature with every blessing, throw- | 


ing off, with their allegiance to their sovereign, all 
the habits of social life, and plunging recklessly 
into the miseries of civil war. In Leinster, Mun- 
ster, Connaught, and Ulster, the risings became 
alinost simultaneous, As a proof that the RELIGION 
of the majority was not the chief bond of union, 
almost all the /eaders of this awful movement were 


Protestants! and numbers of them of the high | 
(if wielded with the skill of modern warfare.) th 


Presbyterian Church. 

Amongst the first who took the field to venture 
life and fame in this perilous contest, was our hero 
Edmund. He ‘had net been idle, during the six 
months preceding the outbreak, in training and 
organizing a force in his own neighbourhood, seve- 
ral hundreds of whom he liad, from time to time, 
detached towards the vicinity of the metropolis, 
where it was intended the grand attack should be 
made, 

The 23d of Mav, 1798, opened this dreadful 
drama! all sense of right or wrong then became 
confounded. Man, abandoning reason, acted hence- 
forth under the influence of his worst) passions. 
The rebel party, wound up tea pitch of desperation 
by vears of torture and oppression, burned with 
Wild and ungovernable revenge; not only against 
all who took arms to oppose them, but also against 
those whose fears prevented them from taking any 
part in the fearful contest, and whose neutrality 
afforded no security either from rebel or royalist. 
In too many instances, alas! they were made the 
But the 
troops and yeomanry set the dreadful example; 
and deep and deadly was the spirit of vengeful re- 
tribution! Whole families were burnt in their 
houses, from which all escape Was prevented by the 


victims of the most revolting cruelties. 


stream, which lav in their course, seemed familiar 
to him; and, as their marches were generally made 
hetween sunset and sunrise, his services were pyc 
Walter had been left in Connaught +, 
take advantage, with his force, of whatever sucess 
might attend the operations near Dublin. 

That awful day, the events of which future ag 
shall read with horror, the memorable Fitth «f 
June, 1798, arrived! The first beams of a lovely 
morning sun lit thousands to that bloody betth- 
tield, which Fate had destined to be their evening 
grave! Various bodies of rebels from the contigu- 
ous counties kept pouring in during the preceding 
night; and the party-coloured columns, which at 
daybreak hovered over the town of New Ross, pre- 
sented a mass of nearly FIFTY THOUSAND MEN, of all 
arms, poorly accoutred, without cavalry, with the 
exception of a few hundred scattered horsemen, irre- 
cularly armed and equipped; and without any other 
description of artillery, save a few ship-guns, plun- 
dered from the merchantmen., To oppose. this 
powerful, but undisciplined, force, General John- 
son’s army consisted of about twenty battalions of 
infantry, line, militia, and feacibles, a brilliant 
train of artillery, and such a powerful and effective 
cavalry force, that, with the aid of that arm alone, 


defeat of the rebel force ought net to have been 
above an hour's task. The royalist general found it 
a more tediousoperation, Hehad had anearly cholic 
of position; part of his army was in possession of 
the town and suburhsof New Ross, sosecurely poste! 
as to defy, as it was thought, the efforts of a disor- 
canized horde, however numerous, to dislodge them. 
The rebels, however, under all the disadvantages of 


position, and inferiority in everything but num- 


how to improve this temporary victory, 


blood-stained pikes of the infuriated rebels, whose | 


proure >> could } 


and sineking 


« tracked through streams of blood 
ruins! Edmund, who had marched 


hers, became so impatient to be led on to the atta hy 
that their chiefs no longer attempted to re strain 
their impetuosity. They burst on the rovalists 
positions with the fury of an overwhelming torrent, 
sweeping before it all opposition, Column followed 
column in this murderous onslaught. Attacked at 
various points, the royal army was driven from the 
town at the point of the pike, after the most horrid 
slaughter on both sides, The bridge over the river 
Barrow was so choked and dammed up with the 
heaps of dead and dying, as to retard the pursuit 
of their enemy; and the rebels were for a Ume 
checked in their career of conquest by this human 
rampart. Had the rebel commander-in-chief know" 
or had 
possessed sufficient moral influence over bis frat- 
tic followers, to restrain their licentiousness, the 
fate of Ireland would, probably, that day have been 
decided! But, intoxicated by their partial succem 


the rebels ahandoned themselves to every epecies ’ 
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THE GREEN 





sanguinary outrage. The shops and stores were the artillery, once more coming into play, thinned 


burst open; wine and liquor flowed through the | their retiring ranks by hundreds. 
streets; plunder, massacre, and violation, knew no On the left of the rebel line, the contest was still 


pounds during the first hours of their success; nor | carried on with unabated vigour. The brigade of 


could they be drawn from these atrocious excesses | reserve of the insurgents, during the charge of ca- 
until the return of the roval forces to the attack | valry on the centre, endeavoured to turn the right 
recalled them to their ranks for fresh slaughter. flank of the royal army. They were met by 
The rovalist general, anxious to retrieve the for- | battalion of militia, about eight hundred strong, 
tunes of the day, made a prudent disposition of his | supported by a brigade of nine-pounder field-artil- 
firces, Which, notwithstanding the losses of the | lery. These the rebels attacked with such irresisti- 
morning, were more than sufficient to achieve the | ble and desperate impetuosity, that they were 
conquest and annihilation of the rebel army; but | carried in half an hour; but not until each of the 
his experience of their desperate and reckless mode | three guns had been surrounded by the bodies of 
of warfare convinced him, that complete victory | its brave defenders. This advantage gained, the 
c vuld not he secured without farther sacrifices. | whole force of the rebel brigade Was poured on the 
(eneral Jolnson how becaine the assailant: and, devoted battalion of inilitia, which Maintained its 





* 


after a brief, but bloody, contest, once more vained ground W ith the most herote NTMIMess, le any death 
pos session of the town, along the streets of which ut every volley, evel while paddling in the blood 
the blood of the rebel and the rovalist streamed in | of their slain and wounded comrades. 
one common tide, "This © point (appui” secured, The rebel brigade (whose movements evidently 
the general ordered the troops to OCCUPY positions | showed that it was under the guidance of a master- 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, where the rebel | hand) made a feint of retreating, dragging the 
army still mustered in imposing numbers, and with | captured guns in triumph in its rear; but this case 
undaunted front. The battle was soon renewed | failed to draw the steady battalion from its secure 
between the main bodies of both armies, in front | position. The rebel chief, Who must have known 
of the town, while various detached parties of the | of the defeat of the centre, and his own precarious 
oval troops and the rebels were in close conflict on , position, contemplating that, of course, a few mi- 
the Hanks of either army. The British general’s | nutes would bring reinforeements to the right, 
line presented a most formidable array. Correcting | wheeled round, and, in a desperate charge, tried 
the error of the morning’s battle, he no longer ' to destroy the remains of this gallant band; but a 
sought to disperse the enemy like an undisciplined | destructive volley welcomed hisadvance: the leader 
nob, but proceeded, with all due caution, as if op- | fell! and the white banner which he had borne 
posed to a regular army. His advance was slow, | throughout the fight disappeared! A shout of 
under cover of a murderous fire from his artillery, | triumph from the reduced and almost annihilated 
Contident in his streneth and discipline, he invited, | battalion of militia followed; but in another mo- 
hy his cautious movements, that injudicious attack | ment the pennon of the cuter, borne by himself, 
of the rebels, which, in the fury of intoxication, again waved in the alr, cheered hy a thousand 
anid mad lened by the hopes of another victory, they | voices, A stream of blood poured down. his face, 
] ishly commenced, Their centre, consisting which wave a frightful interest to the countenance 
one solid mass, or phalanx, with « furious shout ; of the warlike leader. On foot, and bleeding, he 
rushed onwards towards the royal ranks, heedless | rushed from rank to rank, inspiring his troops 
f the momentary loss of hundreds, swept off by | with fresh courage by his daring example :—it was 
continuous volleys of artillery, but whose places | EpMUND OF THE GREEN GAUNTLET! a musket-ball 
ere quickly filled up by the rapidly advancing | had slightly grazed his temple, wounding one of 
cele which were eagerly pressing on fromthe | the small arteries, which bled profusely, hut was 
death or victory. On! on! the dreadful ‘unattended by danger. Aloft waved his snow- 
phalanx poured, until it pierced the royal line. |) white banner, with the green gaunth tt embroidered 
mt showers of shot and bullets, friends, as well | in the centre, while his sword flashed proud defiance 
as Toes, fel] indiscriminately. The artillery was, | as he led his brigade on toa fresh attack. At his 
ra ca cy silenced by command: the armies were | side the indomitable Friar John still held his place, 
iiterwoven, that equal slaughter was inflicted | arrayed in priestly robes, which were girded round 
Norebel and rovalist by its fire. The few ship- | his loins: in his left hand he held an upraised 
“uns which the rebels brought into the field were | crecrrix: while, with bared and brawny arm, his 
Warved inte position, ch: arged with eve ry spec ies | right w ielded a massive sword, reeking with recent 
lilssile that could he collected: their fire Was carhayve. He seemed to - bear it charmed life.” 
ten poured into the royal ranks with deadly effect. for, amidst the showers of bullets, he stood un- 
When their ammunition became exhausted, the rude | touched amongst the heaps of slain, loudly cheer- 
rtillerists abandoned and overthrew their guns, ing on the furious rebels to continued slaughter, 
*sulning their more natural we apon, the powerful | To Edmund’s war-ery of * On for the GREENS GAUNt- 


) 
t 
i 


pike. The battle still raged in the centre with | Ler!” the fiery priest responded, “On, on, MY 
ee shed fur Vv: it was for some time a hand- | boys, POR THE Coss, AND YOUR COUNTRY ws 
nang fight, and oftentimes of doubtful issue;) The battalion of militia, now reduced to half its 


wut, an opening being presented for a charge of | original numbers, stillhelditsground, Both the field- 
ag valry » Ohe re: vimne nt of he ’~AY V dri ayoons pe forme d officers had been borne to the rear severely wounded ° 
nthe . spl ndid style, and first turned the tide of | seven other officers lay on the field; yet, with the 
“aie, The rebels gave way in confusion; and! most devoted courage, it met every fresh attack 
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444 THE GREEN GAUNTLET; 


with unshaken firmness: but its destruction seemed | 


elmost inevitable, when, at that awful moment, a 
noise like a peal of distant thunder burst on their 
ears, rolling onward for a few seconds, when, to 
their unspeakable joy and relief, two squadrons of 
dragoon guards came sweeping down the gently 
sloping hill, which they had so bravely defended. 


The cavalry in a moment burst upon the rebel co- | 


lun, which, forthe while, gave way ; but, rallving 
after the first charge, the rebels placed themselves 
that manner retreated slowly, suffering, compara- 
tive 1y, hut small loss from the ill-directed fire of 
The cavalry were, un- 
fortunately, exposed to one great disadvantage on 


the horsemen’s carabines. 


that occasion, which was the want of chain-hridles: 
a grievous onussion in their equipment. 
rebel’s pike, about a foot below the point, was af- 
jixel a small sevthe-like blade, which at once 
hooked and cut the bridles of the cavalry, when 
anprovided with the chain: thus depriving the 
rider of all command over his horse. The animal, 
released from restraint, pursues a wild and danger- 
ous course, leaving the rider at the mercy of the 
foo. "Phe confuaston and loss arising from this cir- 
culnstance Was deplorable. The rebels, having 
formed as pare, proceeded in their retreat in ex- 
cellent order, although one, and sometimes two, 
sides of the square were the objects of fierce attack. 
fn this unhurried manner they retired, (exciting 
the admiration even of their enemies,) until, hav- 
ing reached the bogey ground, where the cavalry 
could no longer pursue, they poured out their last 
volley of fire-arms on the dragoons, and, with a 
loud cheer, took to the mountain. 

When safe from pursuit, Edmund despatched 
one of hus officers to the rebel head-quarters, from 
which he 
intle, for some intelligence of the main army. He 
had been left ’ 


hack to back, with their formidable pikes, and in 


on, THE TRAITOR’S SON, 


rebels to check their advance. That their esr. 
manders had fled the field was certain; but th. 
rebels did not then know that their flight was ¢, 
escape the treason of some of their own party, wh, 
were purchased over to betray and seize then! 
Thus it ever was, and ever will be, in Zrish cons) i- 
racies and rebellions. They apparently cann.+, 
whether in a good or evil cause, be true to eae 
other. 

The hesitating rebels met the united attacks of 
the several roval brigades with dogged resolution: 
nor did they fly until they inflicted, even at th: 


‘moment of their defeat, the most deadly vengeance, 


To the | 


' 





Was Now separated by a distance of a} 


for the last half hour, to fight an | 


insulated battle, and knew not the events passing | 


inthe centre or right wing: but that the rebels had 
been driven from the field was but too evident. 


whom they took their tone! 


The remains of that rude army, however, were still, | 


it appeared, in formidable numbers; and, notwith- 
standing the loss of many thousands, still eager 
A large body of the 


royal army, infantry and cavalry, appeared to be 


f. ra re newal of the combat. 


'they knew not when or where to. stop. 


They neither asked nor gave quarter: the defcat 
soon became a complete rout. During the re- 
mainder of that day, every detached body of the 
rebel force, as fast as they fell into the hands of t). 
royalists, were put to the sword without mercy, 
The inhabitants of every house, and even whole 
villages, in which the rebels had found an hour’: 
shelter, were indiscriminately butchered, and ‘heir 
houses given to the flames! Crowds of trembling 
fugitives, hurrying from their burning cabins, 
bearing off their children or aged parents, were 
swept off the mountain-side by the unceasing fire 
of the galloper-guns, which were in- constant 
activity. The British officers serving with the 
army, by whom such horrid modes of warfare had 
never been witnessed, sought to check this universal, 
unsparing carnage; but their humane efforts were 
exerted in vain: the work of blood and massacre 
went on till night threw its dark veil over the 
scene of butchery! The feeling of hatred to the 
name of Catholic and of rebel had been so strongly 
infused into the minds of the ignorant, unreflecting 
soldiers, that, with hands once steeped in blood, 
They 
proved themselves, in the moment of excitement, 
superior to all control: neither age, nor infancy, 
beauty, sex, or innocence, could moderate the fur'- 
ous zeal of the blind and bigoted leaders from 
Chapels were fired 
while their altars smoked with the fresh blood of 
human victims, who had vainly sought a sanctuary 
under the crucifix of their Gop! Can there be a 


greater proof of the abasement of human nature, 


concentrated, as if for a final attack on the rebels, | 


then only half a mile distant: everything indicated 
a detemnination to conclude the work 
bloody day, by the extermination of the rebel force, 
which, in its turn reckless of consequences, madly 
urged to be led against the enemy. The columns 
of the rovalarmy advanced to the attack, at which 
moment it was discovered, that both the com- 
miamder-in-chief of the rebels, and his second in 
command, were not to be found! Suspicions of 


@ wus 


treachery were whispered from rank to rank; a 


of that | 


| 


general panicspreadaround ; therebels,disheartened | 


| “_ 
hot so much hy the sacrifices of the day, as by the 
apprehended treason of their leaders, wavered in 


opinion whether to meet the fresh attack of the | 


rovalists, or ay '} | it hy dispersion. 


a, ad aT TMtoumtTe 
ai SCrpiite Qriv Was 


Meantime, the 
yrauloally aseending the NO 
Itton, unresisted by nov offorts on the part of the 


when surrendered to the despotism of military 4e- 
vernment ? 

Broken down in spirit, and in strength of nuti- 
bers, the routed rebels sought momentary safety in 
rapid flight, taking such lines of march as rendered 
pursuit not only a hopeless, but a dangerous, task. 

The brigade of the Green Gauntlet, having beet 
the last in the field of battle, had been pursued t 
the utmost limit pursuit became practicable, an 
were now enjoying, after a day of toil and danger, 
an interval of repose, when the unexplained absence 
of the commander-in-chief and his second in ¢e 
mand reached the anxious Edmund. Ile saw - 
once the cause was, for the present, lost, and almos' 
sunk under the shock, Without means of subst 
tence, orammunition to act ina body, even if there 
existed any visible rallying point, the dispersion ™ 
his hand of faithful followers became indispensable 
for their own sakes. In a country where every 
hovand mountain forniched hiding place for parties 
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tn of tens or twenties, during daylight, his brigade 
the could, by night marches, gradually gain their na- 
sto sive county undiscovered; but it was with a sink- 
why ‘ng heart he gave the order. Whatever were their 
m! crimes, under the universal madness of the land, 
tL. and the excitement of their wrongs, they had, in | 


he hour ef battle, proved themselves brave, and 
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pass this fine night in.”  Deseending to the river's 
edge, the priest washed the wound, which, here 
freed from the coagulated blood, appeared so slight, 
that a pledget of ray, filleted on by one of the 
friar’s garters, was found to be a sufficient dress- 
ing. They took the precaution to cross the Bar- 
row, In one of the unemployed fishing-cobbles, 


Wot, t 
ach vady to his banner; and, as the evening sun de- | before nightfall, and then pushed on into the county 
ined, he saw them depart in scattered groups, of Kilkenny. They adopted the safest track, over 
of oader their selected leaders, with feelings of the a desolate and untravelled ridge of mountain, in the 
un: leepest surrow. They had fought and bled witha) barony of Ibercon, on each side of which ran a 
the heroisa Worthy their country’s cause; and what dark, and apparently interminable, line of bog, 
nee, was to be their fate 2 He shuddered at the thought. bounded only by the horizon. Previously to as- 
feat \s their shadows lengthened, and, at last, departed cending, the padre drew from his breast-pocket a 
Po. sm his view, he sat, with his head sunk on his | dram-bottle, containing the scanty remains of his 
the reast, in deep and sad reflections; from that mo- |) morning store of whisky. He prevailed on Edmund 
the ent the unhappy wretches must owe their preca- | to taste a portion of the cordial; and, having re- 
rev, jous subsistence to plunder!—and of whom?! | freshed himself, and offered up a prayer for their 
hale Not the titled landlord, the wealthy squire, or the | safety, boldly led the way. Nearly two hours 
mur’s comfortable Orange veoman. Alas,no! but of the | passed, in almost silent toil, ere they gained the 
heir bapoverished, struggling farmer, or the poor, la- | summit of the lofty ridge, when their fatigue called 
ling Louring cottier of the mountain or the glen! What) for a further supply of animal comfort. Friar 
bins, crimes might not their desperate state of want and > John divided his last morsel of bread and drop of 
were destitution produce 2? These thoughts cast a shade | whisky with his beloved Edmund; then, creeping 
fire f deep melancholy over the haggard countenance — to the sheltered side of a jutting crag, the heavens 
tant of the unfortunate Edmund, which the unsubdued | their canopy, the stars their chamber lights, and 
the friar tried to dissipate.‘ Never despair, my son,” the green turf their pillow, they soon fell into that 
had ried he; “the fortune of war is ever capricious: | profound repose, which happily proved the death 
sal, ‘Us theirs to-day; the next chance may be ours! of that day’s sorrow, 
were Rouse vourself, my Edmund, and let me try my |, n - P . 
sacte wor skill in surgery on that ugly-looking wound | 
r the f yourss and then we'll seek a resting-place to | (To he concluded in our nert No.) 
» the 
mls oa 
cting _ 
ood, 
They THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF L. FE. L.' 
ment, 
ancy, Wiy Miss Landon imagined that she was to | not immediately interest Its passions or its plea- 
 furl- e early we cannot tell; but ber friend, Mr.) suress—even the fate of its most cherished term- 
from pianchard, had I ne been pledged to write her porary idols,—it was beginning to lose the reliedibe 
fired Memoirs : and before she left England for Africa, brance of that startling and lamentable event, 
wid of tie promise was renewed to Mrs. Maclean. This) the shock of which is renewed by the unsatis- 
tuary jremature anticipation of Memoirs, ‘¢ pituphs and | factory discussions started afresh in these volumes, 
e bea hs,” and literary remains, was in all probabi- They contain no more intelligible explanation of 
ature, ty made in mere gaicty of heart. It is at least mysterious facts,—nothing indeed whatever, save 


"y go- ertain that the literary exeeutor was furnished 
th few materials for the task that unexpectedly 


nurm- lmournfully devolved upon him. But the pledge 
ety iad been given, and it is here redeemed ; probably 
dered “hooone’s satisfaction, and least of all, we should 
task. azine, to that of the author of the Memoir. — It is 
x been adh itthat,asregardsthose events of Miss Landon’s 
ued to le whieh most require explanation, Mr. Blanch- 


e, ant a has written under feelings of delicacy to cer- 
anger, “hpardes, referred toby L. BE. L. underthe phrases 
hseence “the y 


1 Cc iM- 


ity of nan,” and “a vulgar woman’s slan- 
's tonvue,? which might have rendered total 






saw 2 Vion the wiser course. The public knew compa- 
almes: “ively nothing of the obsolete slanders and LOssIp 
eubsis- “chy circulated in London or provincial literary 
f there _ res, had embittered the life of a favourite ; and 
Or ale ul times speedily forgetting everything that does 
nsabie ‘ 

it Uy | i Blanchard, E 1.52 volumes, with Portrait. 
! yrties : Col) 





much ingenious but unsatisfactory reasoning and 
pleading, intended to place these mysteries inaclear 
light. They bring forward nothing new upon 
which the mind may finally rest, acquiescing in 
the decree of Hleaven. The unfortunate lady's 
more unfortunate husband, is indeed completely 
exonerated, (nor can any one who takes the trouble 
to reflect, conccive how the shadow of blame 
ever upon Mr. George Maclean as con- 
nected with the death of his wife ;) and it is 
successfully shown that the natural disposition 
of L. E. L. was cheerful, gay, and enjoving. She 
was no more the gloomy, evil-foreboding person- 
age Which her early poetry indicated, alternating 
between the agonies of despair and the torpor of 
despondency, than the actress who, having thrilled 
an audience with the woes of Juliet, or the travie 
ambitions of Lady Macbeth, rubs the rouge from 
her cheeks, doffs her stage drapery as the cur- 
tain falls, and hastens to share with her friends 
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nic triumphs. 

But the moral of the life of L. EF. L. remains 
of much more value than the mere fact of her 
death, the causes of which can never now, in 
all probability, be satisfactorily cleared up; and 
which, after all that has been said by Mr. Blanch- 
ard and others, best admits of the natural and 
simple explanation of the coroner's jury—a inis- 
taken dose of medicine, of such power and instan- 
taneous effect as prussic acid.—Her marriage, to 
cool impartial serutiny, does not appear to have 
heen very happily assorted, nor contracted on the 
wisest, and certainly not on the highest motives 
which, at mature age, may be presumed to lead 
to matrimonial union; though here, we are bound 


in candour to say, that sympathy ought in jus- | 
tiee to go as strongly with the husband as the | | 
, *the clever little child’? was constantly running 


— 


wife ; and there might have been many petty and 


trivial annoyances surrounding a domestic posi- | 
tion, repugnant to her tastes and habits, and irri- | 
tating tu her temper; but nothing whatever to | 
countenance the darkest and the most unlikely | 


hypothesis that has been started to account for 
her sudden decease. LL. EF. L. was one of those 
who had too muehto live for to court death. Her 
worst trials had been surmounted ; she oecupied, 
for the first time, a fixed as well as an honourable 
place in soclety she Wits deeply attached to her 
brother, and her friends: the world was smiling 
upon her; and her diterary reputation was vearly 
increasing Inextent and solid worth. Whatever 
the trifles that might have been annoving in her 
Immediate position at Cape Coast, they could not, 
as her husband with true appreciation has alleged, 
he deeply felt by a mind fike hers, 
longer a girl. She had not married for love. 


She was no 


She had full occupation in her literary engage- 


ments, and daily pursued it, certainly not in the 
languid spirit of a repining and desponding mind, 
Her period of exile—if her in Africa 
was so regarded by herself—was to be of no long 
duration: she was full of aspirations for the fu- 
ture; and to every rational mind it must appear 
that life could not for many vears have been so dear, 
so fullof bright promise, to L. EB. L.as at the period 
when she has been presumed, by a few of the hasty- 
judging, to have voluntarily forsaken it. Believ- 
ing, then, that her death was cither the result of 
somne fatal chance, or of some purely natural cause, 
we turn at once to her life, in itself an interest- 
ing record of the struggles, the dangers, and the 
enjovinents of geniuss—and pregnant with many 


lessons, ¢ specially tothe young and gifted of her 


residence 


OW sex, 

The father of Miss Landon was descended of a 
r spectable family , at one time settled in and hold- 
Ing landed property in Herefordshire. He was the 


don, Rector of Tedstone, of which the advowson 
was a family property. This living, together with 
Tedstone-court and estate, was sould in his lifetime, 
and the family were left with very slender means. 

At an ¢ arly ave, the eldest of them, Miss Lan- 
don’s father, went to sea, and made, among other 


voyages, one to Surth Africa, Ultimately, he 
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the gay banquet prepared to celebrate her histrio- | settled in London, where, by the interes: of }: 


i second brother, who, through the patronag. «; 
| Duke of Portland, had obtained lucrative ¢).,, 


then married a lady of a Welsh family, of the 4) 
| of Bishop, and took up his residence in Hans P| 
Chelsea, where, in 1802, his eldest) chil . 7 

| Elizabeth, or L. E. L., was born. Nearly the \) 
life of Miss Landon was spent on the spot where 
was born, either under her father’s roof, or ¢] 
the successive ladies with whom she afte) 
boarded in Hans Place. She appears to hay 

i) nexttono regular school education, A frie dt 

her to read, and a cousin in the country coms: 
have completed her education, or a few 

in her sixth vear she was sent toa boarding-< 
almost next door to her father’s house, 


lhite \ 


Herefordshire, confided it to the superintende 


of one of his brothers, and thither the whole faryi!y 
removed, The daughter of the farnn-manay ] 


aaa 


affectionate cousin, for whose kindness she was ever 


‘uncle, the Rev. James 


“Can you speak Italian?” 


v | republies, equality, and our old favourites, are 
eldest of the eight children of the Rev. John Lan- | 


h 


crateful, became Letitia’s voverness, Shee ioe 
however, be taught anything to which her own in- 
clination did not lead : theugh books were, as inal 
similar cases, her early and almost sole delig! 
She could not be taught music, though she felt and 
understood its very soul, Learning to writ 
good hand was fairly given up, and she was left to 
“dab at pothooks” as she pleased. The French 
language she acquired with a facility which sur- 
prised her teachers, and she 
whatever fell in her wav. Many vears afterw 
when on a visit to the accomplished fariily of | 


Landon, at Al 
Yorkshire, she playfully wrote to a friend :— 


continued to 


Partly from the severity of the weather, part] 
it Is their custom, we live very much to our ves; 


the family circle is, in itself, large and cheerful, and Ido 


of my cousins sings exquisitely 
sadly distressed at my want of accomplishments. Wie 
I first arrived, Julia and Isabel began to eross quest 
me—* (Can you play ?” “No.” “Can you sing!" “No” 
“No.” \ 
“Now At last they came down to, * Can you write ane 
read /? Here I was able to answer to their great rel 
* Yes,a little.” IT believe Julia, in the first warmt 
cousinly affection, was going to offer to teach me t! 
phabet. I have hada very pleasant visit, but 1am % 
constant as ever to London. ue 


the vounyver ones ¥ 


*(Can vou draw! 


J would not take five th . 
sand a year to settle down in the eountry: | miss We 
new books, the new faces, the new subjects of conversa: 
tion—and I miss very much the old friends I hav lef 
behind. eating 
my breakfast, (that is really an undertaking,) walking 
and learning to work in worsted. In short, acquiring 4 
taste for innocent pleasures. . 2. J am refres- 

sher 


ing my Tory principles, and beginning to doubt whet® 
not very 


Iam vrowing quite rustie 


visionary, and somewhat reprehensible. 


| 


The fondest attachment subsisted from ' 
earliest childhood between Miss Landon and her 0? 
brother. Tle was soon all that remained to her, 4 


younger sister having died at the age of thirte 


Phe aneedotes of their childhood, related by ¥* 


, eolated 
Landon, are such as might, !) ‘rhay «, be rm late 


| thousands, but they take a new character as 


| rch 
preferment, he became an assistant, and afterwan), 
a partner of the house of Adairs, Army Agents, JI, 


Her father having taken a farm on the borders of 
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ca ations of the future Jers ears to bw 
heen a quick- tempered, and pe rhaps irritable, but 
anaffectionate ¢ and generous-hearted child. rf wen 
at the earliest vears, she seems to have sought no 
bean | in the trials and serrows which she kept 

» herself, to endure in solitude, and to ponder over 
in her own heart. A letter to Mr. Blanchard from 
the voverness-cousin thus describes the habits and 


She bpp 


tendencies of the child of genius in her dawning 
years. At the age of seven or eight— 


She 


» would oceupy an hour or two of the evening, amus 
ing her father and mother with accounts of the onder 
ful castles she had built in her imagination ; and when, 
rambli ling in the garden in fair weather, she had taken 
with her, as a companion, a long stick, which she called 
her measuring stick ; she was asked, “W ‘oe that was 
for?” her answer would be, “Oh, don’t speak to me, | 
have such a delightful thought in my head.’ And on 
she would go talking to herself. There was a little world 
of happiness within her; and even then, the genius after- 
wards developed was constantly struggling to break forth. 
Mr. Blanchard amplifies this description. As 
way be athrmed of all genius, he says of hers :— 


Her genius seems to have sprung up 
Just as the grass grows that sows itself. 
We have already seen her, in her cousin's description, 
pushing What she called her “ measuring stick” 
her, as she took her daily walk in the garden, and de- 


before 


AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


| our after life. 


precating interruption because she had a “ beantiful | 


thought” in her head. 


And this picture may be filled up | 


by the recollections of her brother, who las known her | 


to be pacing up and down the lime-walk for hours in this 
way—sometimes talking aloud, pagans + repeating 
verses, oftener In silent thought—the result of all which 
exercises would be, at night, a long story, or an account 
of her intended trare/s, to which he, more especially, had 
to listen. And listen he did, patiently for some time ; 
but at last, perhaps he got tired, or annoyed at losing his 
ly vlavfellow in so unaccountable a way; for a bar- 
gain was struck between the children, to the effect that 
op one day he was to listen while she talked, and on the 
next she was to adopt hisamusements. * On her days,” 
‘| had to undergo cither the ac- 
count of ‘her island, that is, of what she would do as 
another Robinson Crusoe, or some fairy tale or verses of 
or perhaps the battle scene trom 
the * Lady of the Lake, for the whole of that poem I 
think she knew by heart.” The listener's patience, after 
me, ap — to have failed again, for a fresh “tipula- 
on Was made that the something, whatever it might be, 
Which was to fall from the lips of the eloquent voung 
Id, was jot to be repeated “ more than twice or three 
mes atthe most.” 
The date of her earli 


ie 
t Know ne 


Is the TeIniiscence, 


own Composition : 


st literary composition is 
hut she must have been very voung. 
vi father’s vovage to South Africa had early CX- 
“ted her imaginations and the effect was inereased 
nv a hook Which he gave her, bearing the fascinat- 
Ing tithe of Si/restey Tramper, & gentleman who 
ss probably the Peter Par! ey « former days, 


W 


H 


ae ile.” This long continued the pet ainong 
m she called her pleasure books, until both 
rainper and Crusoe were fairly supplanted by 


+} eel 
Compositions she afterwards celebrated, as— 

Those Old Tales Arabian. 

The Old Arabian Nights! 
“Many a weary day.” 
ta ' 

J i theep « | ( : 

amt ceeded Tooke’ s Vov: ages, in the pares 
+ while h truth sectned 


Savs her brother, * those 


OCC! isioned me. 


me stranger than fiction. In 
e -tial J hing little }, kK. published hy Miss Land uP 


¢ dealt in marvels : 'S vast ; 
els of all sorts: “antres vast and ments paid to her by him 


| 


[ had to hear all!” | 
' not happy ‘ 


his Bas Eas 147 


six orseven vears since, and much less known, we 
imagine, than her poetical we 
some of the in idents of lie r childhood are relate d 4 
though the shy melancholy heroine of these child- 
ish annals is here stated to be as unlike as pos- 
L. Bk. L.. whose character in 
her younger years this heroine is presumed to repre- 
sent. The heroine of the little hook, °* Tratts and 
Trials of Early Lifes’ is,aswe think, rather formed 
on the model of sotmhae of Charl s Lams stories of 
little virls in the charming Tales of Vrs. Lences 

ter’s Nchool, Wer biogr 


It is certain that so far from being a gloomy child, 
all who knew her, laugh at sucha notion. Now and then 
as her cousin remembers, a certain vielenee of temper 
would get the better of the young student, and on such 
occasions her unfortunate books were condemned to take 
up their abode in different direct > but 
place them, at a word, or even a look of adh nition, was 
enough— “her tears flowed abundantly — shew Lkneel 
down and beg God to forgive her.” Her temper, says 
this respected relative, Was cheertal and kind 
lived only with those who loved her for herself, and 
Wished solely for her good.” 

* | have told the history of my childhood,” wrote 
L. FE. L., eoneluding the little imaginative sketch of which 
mention has been made; “ childhood which images forth 
Even such has been mine—-it 
peated what it learnt from the first, sorrow, be 
and death.” In contrast with the romance of this pie- 
ture, and to clear up all mistakes as to the original mel 
ancholy of her nature, we must set before the reader a 
picture painted in far pleasanter colours, not even ad- 
mitting that the truth is less poetical than the fietion., 
He who knew her childish feelings and habits so well, 

ring her sports and seeing into her very dreams, gives 
us this assurance that “up to the age of thirteen, when 
the family quitted Trevor-park, she was a ee 5 healthy 


rks or her roMaAUCeS, 


sible to the genuine 


ipher savs— 


} ] . 
eniimtv to re- 


- and she 


has but re- 


¢ } 
Lut \ e OVO, 


child, a joyous and high-spirited romp. Nor,” he pro- 
eeeds, ~” was this disposition ever wholly lost. W hen, 


Indeed, thought beyan to deepen, and the im win ition to 
unfold, it then only changed to the milder and less child 
ish form of playful wit and social cheerfulness.” Such 
were the early days of the happy L. bk. L. 3 and such, we 
venture to assert, were the feelings with which, when 
thras day Were pa sed, he comimeneed her career mn 


the world. 

From Trevor Park, the residence of Mr. Landon, 

Herefordshire, the family returned to London, 
and settled im Old Broiapton, where they 
to have for a neighbour, Mr. Jerdan, the editor of 
The Literary Gazette, Miss Landon’s literary tastes 
had grown with her 


chaneed 


growth, and like all voung 
persons in the same condition, she scribbled on 
and on incessantly, until the encouraging “ not so 
bad. and the more p et tane “very ip ae in- 
deed!” inspired the Jony rina desire to ippear in 
print. Mr. 


fay ourabl 9 


Jerdan was consulted; his tiat was 
and the destiny of the young aspirant 
In allusion to some compli 
The Lite rarg Cracette . 


saw the light, she 


Wis fixed for life. 


in which her early poems first 
wrote thus to her cousin—and how thrice-happy, 
amiable L. bk. L. wasthen! One 
read, even at this distance of tin the lines of the 
delighted girl without feeling something liké the 


how truly cannot 


joyous lea ps of her own young heart :— 


“ Drarn Cousin, Are you pleased with me! Am I 
‘An elegance of mind peculiarly graceful in 
a female ;— is not this the praise you would have wished 
me to obtain! Has all yourtrouble been thrown away ! 


It las always been my most earnest wish to do some- 
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thing that might prove your time had not been altogether 
lost. To excel is to show my grateful affection to you. 
‘The poem is now entirely finished. I hope you will like 
‘Adelaide.’ I wished to portray a gentle soft charac- 
ter, and to paint in her the most delicate love. I fear 
her dying of it isa little romantic. . . 4 

And now, dear cousin, I do so long to be wi ith you, if it 
were only to show you how amiable Lintend being. I 
will not be passionate ; and, asto Elizabeth, | will be =o 
yood-natured—I will be to her what you have been to 
me. . . . . ITnever knew how delightful it was to 
be at home until [was away. It is all very pleasant to 
yo out for a day ortwo, I do not mean to say [do not 
like it, but when it comes to be week upon week and 
month upon month, (for it is now four months since I saw 
any of you,) I am heartily tired. I hate to 


be continually obliged to think of what I must say, for 
° Se . 
fear of offending some one or other—however, | never 


of them. . : 
rhodomontade, 
am happy tor 


had the slightest disagreement with one 
J believe my aunt thinks me not a little 
but it is very excusable at present. I 
three things; first, ] am soenchanted with Mr. Jerdan’s 
note; secondly, so pleased at having left Cliftun ; and 
last, though not least, I am so delighted to think it will 
not be long before I shall see you all again.’ 

This is a genuine and acharming letter, written 
at the age of eighteen. Miss Landon’s later letters 
to her literary female friends are ina quite different 
tone, though, everything considered, wonderfully 
free from the many 
which usually beset female literary correspondence. 
We have to regret that not one early letter is 
found of hers to her brother, and scarcely one to 
any friend to whom she might be supposed, at all 
to lay bare her inmost heart, as in the 
above letter to her cousin. 

Qn Miss Landon’s return to London, her Ade- 
laide, referred to above, was published and in- 
ecribed to Mrs. Siddons, It is a tale of * Love, 
War, and Woe,” and made little impression, 

Those * Poetical Sketches,” to which the 
letters L. Ek. L. were appended, 
vularly in Mr. Jerdan’s literary journal, until the 
initials became a popular and a celebrated name. 
This was from about 1321 to 1824, when Miss Lan- 
don occupied, we should imagine, the entire field as 


Seasons, 


mach 


how appearcad le- 


aneccasional poetess, Mrs. Pfemans being still com- 
paratively little known to the public at large. 

Again and again does her biographer disclaim for 
her, individually, the gloomy, desponding character 
indicated in her early poetry. Ter agony and de- 
spair were centler the School of 
Byron; her poems hybrids between the brilliant 
clowing romagnee of the Wild Trish Girl, 
the darkness and mystery of The Childe, They 
were gaudy but really beautiful if flimsy fabrics, 
woven in faney’s loom, to suit the then prevail- 
ing taste of the verse-market. In analyzing her 
mental condition at this period, Mr. Blanchard 
reveals the true secret of her early poetry, though 
popular at the moment, having made so slight and 
evanescent an impression ; charming the tickled 
ear, but never stirring the depths of the heart, nor 
awakening any emotion that the appliance of a 
scented cambric handkerchief might not all: ay. <A 
betterday was before her. 

Mr. Blanchard throws away his pains in proving 
that her early despairing poetry, her sorrows and 


emanations of 


and 


agonies, her perpetual allusions to baffled hopes, 


blighted affections, and broken hearts, were only 
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tricks of the artist. It 


atiectations and insinceritles | 


‘cumstances of her 
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on 
i Leet 


of the sincerity and the overmastering poy 
her genius, that he establishes 


possession of practical good sense, in saying— 


. 


o 8.5 
ner Clan ty the 


The pen once out of her hand, there was no more tury 
juestioner, not tu say repudiator, of her own doctripe. 
than her own practice. The had eon} 
up vanis shed as the wand droppe d from her hand. | Fs; 
minutes after the composition of some poem fy I] of pas. 
-ionate sorrow, or bitter disnppointment and rr ‘proach 
she would be seen again in the very mood out of w) 
she had been carried by the poetie frenzy that had . ! 
her—a state of mind the most frank, affectionate, and 
self-relying, but equally willing to share iy 
its ree might be presented, or to 
rtamment of others, 


spect tres she 


enjoying 
the simple amuseme! 
employ its own resources for the ent: 
In 1824, The appeared, f 
pen of the same mysterious and forlorn I.E | 
whose wounded spirit and beautiful verse had solong 
arrested the attention of many readers of poetry, an 
charmed the young and ardent. The harm/ess . 
not high-minded, tricksof * The Great U uknows” 
and the dark mysteries of The Byron, or The Lars, 


Linprocisatvrice 


ior The Manfred, were then in full ac tivity, and “the 


town ” in the best disposition possible to he agrees 
ably cheated by its favourites. This conspired with 
the real beauty, the true fire and passion of the 
roinantic poem, in raising it to the sudden fame 
which, but for these adventitious and fortunate 
circumstances, had probably never soared so high. 
Miss Landen’s vocation was now confirmed: for 
with faine came fortune, which the straitened cir- 
family made doubly welcome. 
Shortly after the publication of that, which thouzh 
far from being her best, was her most popula 
work, Miss Landon lost her father, to 
was deeplyattached. Of her mother—the widow 
mother of an oniv and gifted « 
almost nothing in these memoirs, 
the death of My. 
live in a boarding-house, with strangers, of 
lent character, but still For this there 
may have been the most substantial reasons; but 
it was almost due to her memory to have stat 
why the vouthful and only daughter forsook her 
widowed mother, why they were parted at a th 

when nature affection should have drawn 
their mutual closer than ever. The cau 

might have been merely pecuniary, and, if S% 
What so simple and satisfactory | 
they could not afford to keep house toe ther, This 
estrangement in life, if not in affection, was lv 
improbab 4 at the foundation of those slanderov R 
and calumnious ri ports, Which proved the cause of 
the only real blight that this wood and generous, u 
hasty or ill-advised, creature ever experienced. 


Whom she 
] 
dauehter, we learn 
save that, after 
Landon, Miss Landon went to 
¢XCel- 


strangers, 


} 
‘ 


and 
ties 


! 


as to say, Ut 


It 
seems to have been her misfortune at starting i 


i 
life, not to have had the courage to be her true abe 
simple self in her social life any more than in rm 


early poctry. False glare and glitter, the desit® 
of efiect, tight be too much the aim of both. OU: 
all her frie Ihe Is, Miss Jev WN sbury ap pe arst to hi: ive best 


understood the evils and pe rils of th e position whi ch 


it was in part Miss Landon’s choice to assure, 
” of its ml- 


enT— 
‘- 


wngzers, that CONS! lerate friend yas 


when, with * sad and earnest thoughts 


} 
, ‘ 
SeTles and ‘a 
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Thy lie is false and feverish, 
It is like a masque to thee 3 
When the task and glare is over, 
And thou grievest,—come to me. 

Alas! the object of this address was already 
cricken,—already grieving,—braving the world’s 
injustice, like her own perverted Walter Maynard, 
in a somewhat similar position, but with its en- 
yenomed arrows secretly rankling im her proud 
heart. A plain unvarnished tale would better, as we 
have suid, have served the purpose of vindicating 
Miss Landon, than the delicate periphrasis which 
her biographer has emploved, if it was held neces- 
cary to touch at all upon the painful topics he ha: 
discussed, and yet not explained. In this, and in all 
cimilar cases, we should hay, ” Name, name,” Tell 
os who are those malignant creatures, that we 
wav trace the origin of their base motives, and, in 
letecting, despise them. Miss Landon’s anony- 
mous calumniators are represented as of three 
classes t first, persons who were dispraised in the 
Livrary Gazette, oy those whose contributions to 
that j uurnal were imagined to be rejected through 
her influence with the editor; secondly, those en- 
vious persons who never forgive success; and, 
lastly, the sheer gossips, who thoughtlessly propa- 

dwhat the others invented. To the attacks 

oy muisrepresentations of the malicious, her un- 
varded or defving conduct laid her but too open; 
ndit must, with the habits of English society, have 
an injurious effect on her reputation, that at 
early an age as one or two-and-twenty, she 
close to assume an independent position,— 
her own jnistress,—to withdraw herself from 


to he- 


cuardian care of attached relatives, —and, 
ve all, from the protection of a mother’s love and 


x 


ther’sroof Now, to all this she may have been 
mpelled by circumstances; but of these we never 
ft is too evident that, at the commence- 
ent, and fora considerable period, of her brilliant 
not always happy career, she yielded too easily 
the sin which frequently besets bright and flat 
i Young persons—the vulgar desire of astonish- 
hy—ot making people stare—of creating a selisa- 
No matter at what expense to the true dic- 
ty and delicate propriety of a high-minded man 
rwomnap. She also fell into the Iamentable error 
Which genius is sometimes justly accused—un- 
* contempt, real or pretended, for the ordinary 
sof life. Something of this is indicated by the 
‘lowing apologetic explanation :— 
She was alwavs as careless asa child of set forms and 
res for conduct. She had no thought, no concern about 
terpretation that was likely to be put upon her 
rds, by at least one out of a score of lieteners— it was 
‘ku for her that she meant no harm, and that the 
‘Nes she most valued knew this—perhaps she found a 
mu and mo-t dangerous pleasure, sometimes, in mak- 
~ the starers stare yet more widely. She defied sus- 
nh. Dut to induce her to condescend to be on her 
sto put the slightest restraint upon her speech, 
pondens ,or actions, simply becan e self-interest 
led it to save her conduct from misrepresentation, 
tsk which, so far from any one being able to ac- 
', few would, without deliberation, venture to 


: pt me were her feeling ~ 50 lofty hie r Wo- 
* preie, and so keen and all-suilicing her conscious- 
iD | Y ‘.¢ ; 
\\ : 
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of her oldest) and best friends—Mrs. ‘Hiiomson, 
the wife of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson—censi- 
dered it a duty to give her some friendly hints of 
the current scandals, and for the proper regulation 
of the conduct of a yvoung and unprotected woman, 
peculiarly exposed to malicious misrepresentation 
and malevolentattack. Inthe painful letter which 
this lady's delicate and friendly interference drew 
forth from Miss Landon there are no 


Tdly-feigned poetic pains ; 

No fabled tortures quaint and tame, 
It contains the genuine expression of a wounsled, 
indiznant, bitter, and suffering spirit. Ino it: she 


vines 
SaVs [— 


| think ofthe treatment I have received until my very 
soul writhes under the powerlessness of its anger. It is 
only because [am poor, unprotected, and dependent on 
popularity, that [am a mark for all the gratuitous in- 
solence and malice of idleness and ill-natur And I 
cannot but feel deeply that had I been possessed of rank 
and opulence, either these remarks had never been nade, 
or if they had, how trivial would their consequence have 
been tome. - must begin with the only subjeet—the 
only thing in the world | really feel an interest in-- my 
writings. It is not vanity when I say, their suecess is 
their fault. When my * Improvisatrice * came out, no- 
body discovered what is now alleged against it. | did 
not take up a review, 2 magazine, a newspaper, but if it 
named my hook it was to praise ‘the delicacy, * the 
grace, ‘the purity of feminine feeling’ it displayed. 
es . But sueeess is an offence not to be forgiven. 
To every petty author, whose works have scaree made 
iis name valuable as an autograph, or whose unsold edi- 
tions load his bookseller’s shelves—I am a subject of 
envy—and what isenvy but a name for hatred ! 

This is greatly overstrained, but it was all felt 
at the moment by the writer. 

As to the report you named, I know not which i 
vreatest— the absurdity or the malice. Circumstances 
have made me very much indebted to the gentleman 
| Whose name was coupled with hers,] for much of kind 
ness. T have not had a friend in the world but himself 
to manage anything of business, whether literary or pe 
cumlary. Your own literary pursuits must have taught 
you how little, in them, a young woman can do without 

sistance. Place yourself in my situation. Could you 
have hunted London for a publisher, endured all the al 
ternate hot and cold water thrown on your exertions ; 
bargained for what sum they might be pleased to give ; 
and, after all, canvassed, examined, nay quarrelled over 
accounts the most intricate in the world! And again, 
after success had procured money, what was I to do 
with it! Though ignorant of business, | must know | 
could not lock it up ina box. Then, for literary assi 
tance, my proof sheets could not yo through the press 
Without revision. Who was to undertake this—I can 
only call it drudgery— but some one to whom my liter- 
ary exertions could in return be as valuable as theirs to 
me? But it isnot on this ground that Lexpress my sur- 
prise at so cruel a calumny, but actually on that of our 
slight intercourse. Hleis inthe habit of frequently call 
ing on his way into town, and unless it is on a Sunday 
afternoon, Which is almost his only leisure time for look - 
ing over letters, manuscripts, Ac., five or ten minutes is 
the usual time of his visit. We visit in such different 
circles, that if I except the evening he took Agnes and 
inyself to Miss B-——’s, | cannot recal our ever meeting 
in any one of the round of winter parties. The more | 
think of my past life, and of my future prospects, the 
more dreary do they seem. I have known little else 
than privation, disappointment, unkindness, and harass- 
ment; fromthe time | was fifteen, my life has been one 
continual struggle in some hape or another against ab- 

lute poverty, and TP must say, not a tithe of my profits 
i evcvexpencded on myself. Aud here | cannot but 
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allude to the remarks on my dress. It is easy for those 
whose ouly trouble on that head is change, to find fault 
with oue who never in her life knew what it was to have 
two new dresses ata time. No one 
what J have had to contend with— but this is what I 
have no right to trouble you with.” 

These were her real feelings expressed toa real friend. 
Her acquaintances kuew nothing of them ; the work lsaw 
no change in her; forin no one re spect col uld she be per- 


led to put a curb upon her high “pirits, to sie tule 
reflection for aaiatons orto set a guard over the free ex- 
tof her thoughts and opinions, She could not, 
wever, at this ti surmise the whole baseness of the 
mudal. The knowledge of it was reserved for after 

\ , when, her life and manners continuing what they 
had ever been, but the evil re never utterly silei iced, 
vas discovered that a silent nee of calumny is not 

vs the best wisdom in the “I indered : nor a reliance 


and innocence for justice, the truest delicacy 
It was L. E. L.'s fate to suffer deeply 
during many after years of her life, from her own high- 
minded indiiference to false re ports, and her resvlution 
‘ar uo false manner at any time. 


Ipoh time 


in an auddviser. 


to We 
hin the 
in the north. 


This was in the vear 1826, 
Miss Landon made a visit to her uncle 
ia her correspondence wit h Mrs. Thomson, at this 


’ 
' 


he expresses herse If naturally and fri ankly, 


sadine VvVear 


be. s 

tonot by anv means in a style whieh May lead 
w to fanev that the trade of literature, when at 
ts bestpean be am enviable one for a voung Woman, 


For ten succeeding Vvears she kept writing on 
snd on—pocms, romances, and en less contribu- 
tions to Magazines and Annuals. One of the lat- 
ter—and it isamong the best of the family, Fésher’s 


Dara 7 ]- feoom 


and was, until her departure for Africa, under her 


SCs Up Book —originated with her, 


No superints ndence. She was aiso an occasional, 
and, it appears, a very good-natured, if not a 


columns of the 


could 


o critic In the 


and @% Journal, She 


yey 


how, in common phrase, “turn her hand to any 
job that off red,” and di rived a considerable in- 


come from her facile pen. 
\ LL. EK. LL. did not, therefore, become rich; though 
much of her literary labour was productive, she never 


knew how to hoard ; and those she 
mared in her good fortune—- it Was in her troubles 
allowed no one, if she could help it, to be 
The death of her father had but served 


loved and respected 
that she 


participator, 
I 


OnLV 


to strengthen those maternal claims which (though even 
here calumny did net spare her) she ever esteemed 


} 


ered; nor could she forget that her brother, vounger 
than herself, was equally destitute of parental aid 5 and, 
although he had been sent to Oxford by his rey there 
vere still wants, which it was one of the delights of her 
existence to supply, as itis the affectionate pride of his 
(ie wishes this to be said) to remember and acknow- 

lye it. 

During all this time, she continued to live with 
ladies of the name of Lance, and atterwards with 
their successors, in’ Hans Place. Her ordinary 
habits of life and of study are of far more interest 
than those ill-understood slanders which pursued 
her tot] She about thirty when this 


ie end, Was 


sketch is urive iit 


Nobody who might happen tosee her for the fir-t time 


about this period, enjoying the little quiet dance, (of 
Which she was fond.) or the snug corner of the room 
where the little lively discussion (which she liked still 
better) Was going on, could possibiv have traced in her 
one feature of the Sentimentalist which popular error 
re} 1 ! » | 1] r night only hear her 


knows but mivet elf 
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with a wit never ill-natured, and often brilliant— «, 
Ing quot 


winds 


spark. 


~ would be surpri-ed, 
: painted by antic 


might be around her— 
b ut his he TH ine of song, 
would he 1 > TO Peal 


} 







ations as thick as hail—opinions as wild PP ep 
detving fair argument to keep pace wit} be 
and fairly talking herself out of breath. 
probably hear from her lips many a pointed and 
ling aphoris m, the wittiest things of the night, b t who 


ler, 
Hie Would Most 


Cased : 
stiri he 
lie woul 1 see her looking 


lug 


younger than she really was 3 and, 
her animated air, her expressive face, and her slight by 


perhaps, struck by 


° 


ML 


elegant fig 
ance in the exclamation which a yearor two 
escaped from the lips of the Ettrick Shepherd, ‘ 


first presented to her whose romantic fancies had ofte: 


cure, his impression would at once find utter. 
afterward. 


charmed him in the wild mountains—* Hey! but T dia 
na think ve’d been sae bonnie !”"—staring at the sam 


time with all a poet's capacity of eye. 
Mrs. Hall’s recollection of ‘the scene, which to k plac 
her house, i is. that he tuking L. E. Ls] 


said, 


looking earnestly in her face——* Oh dear! | 


sue na mair; T did na think ye’d been sae benny.” 


] 
and thought many a bitter thing about ye, but Ul! dy 


Hither Mrs, Hall's recollection is at fault, or the 
Shepherd surely accused himself without cause, 


When did he write or think #7fter things of any 
one ? 

A femate friend has supplied Mr. Blanchard with 
this picture of the interior of L, Ek. L.'s study :— 

Perhaps, to the L. E. L. of whom so many nons 
things have been said—-as “ that she should write witha 
crystal pen dipped in dew upon silver paper, and use for 
pounce the dust of a butt rily's wing,” adil. tants of 
literature would assign, for the scene } 


Tish cal 


of her authorship 
a fairy-like boudoir, with rose-coloured and silver hang: 
ings, fitted with all the luxuries of a fastidious taste. 
How did the reality agree with this funcy sketch! Miss 
Landon’s drawing-room, indeed, was prettily furnished, 
but it was her invariable habit to write in her bed-room. 
I see it now, that homely-looking, almost uncomfortable 
room, frouting the street, and barely furnisled—with a 
~iImple white bed, at the foot of Which was a <mall, old, 
oblong-shaped sort of dressing-table, quite covered with 
a common worn writing-desk heaped with papers, while 
ground, the table being too =mall for 
aught besides the desk ; a little high-backed eaie-chair 
Which gave you any idea rather than that of comfort—a 
few books scattered about completed the author's para- 
phernalia. 

A lively rambling letter, not 
thought, is next cited, as giving a perfect idea of the 
stvle of her conversation, Many clever and smart 
things, and some things better than clever, do occur 
in her correspondence, us this ——_ 


<ome strewed the 


) *o} 
overcharged with 


The principal event, in my ate monotonous existente, 
Apsley House, which is fitted ' 
With even more good taste than ng ong oe There are 
many portraits of Napoleon, one by David, the mow 
spe aking likeness th atever wasseen. Indeed, the whee 
house is a most interesting chapter in the Histery of 
England, aud the blinds are the moral! 


has heen going to see 


The windows had been blocked up at this time 
to protect them from the attacks of the moh during 
the agitation of the Reform Bill, 

With advancing vears, Miss Landon’s writings 
lnproved in every respect. She has often beea 
praised for the correction of her faults of f style, for 
~tudving greater concentration, and lopping off her 
early if not ungraceful redundancies. But het 
later writings deserve the higher praise of giving 
striking evidence of deepening thou: wht, of enlarged 
revenerat ton 


ning or re 


Views ot life. ii]i an) ee cume 
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In 1834, she made a visit to Paris, from whence 
her letters are of no particular interest. They 
een written mainly to show her female friends 
chat she remembered them, The same remark ap- 
‘jjes to her daily bulletins, of which, it seems, she 
wrote a great Imany to different persons, to tell 
a#-hand whatever, particularly in hooks and 
seriadical Works, struck her fancy; though she 
i ne contidences, so far as is seen, to any one, 
anvtuing that profoundly affected her heart or 
In 1837, an important crisis in her 
she was engaged to be married ; but 


r pre “pects. 
lie rT Ne ° 
} 


1 eleven vears had now elapsed, the early 
al was again revived, to blast her dearest 


Jopes. _ 
Phis fact is stated plainiv enough, vet we are 
loult why such painful consequences should 

have followed so inadequate a cause, as the revival 


‘stale and despised slanderous tale. The affair 


’ 


thus alluded to:— 


~ 


lute the particular cireumstances that led te an in- 


iry,at this period, and after the lapse of years, rela- | addressed to an individual. 


yeto the origin and diffusion of the seandal of which she 
ithe object, it is hardly necessary to enter at 
ylength. Enough if it be here stated, that between 


ea pleasure to her to correspond and to converse, a 
terary iutimaey and interchange of intellectual senti- 


had ripened (as it was conjectured among their | 


friends) into a closer and tenderer sympathy. Rumour 
names that were never again 


nhecreda LNCIT hames, as 


cuidered: and a confirmation of the report that | 


. would soon cease to be the designation of the 
rary favourite of the publie, was anticipated by many. 
haps it was this rumour of her intended marriage 


t revived in some quarters the recollection of the old | 


ler, and reanimated prejudice against her. It is, at 
events certain, that a resolution was, at this time, 
i hy two or three of her friends, to force the false 

t to trace the report, if possible, to 
hestuning—and compel an acknowledgment of 
vy trom those who had idly or maliciously con- 
to vive circulation to it. The correspondence 
he satisfaetion of all who were parties to It, 
te tempers and characters,) that the false- 

le asits fabrication Was obscure. . .. 
rown demand that the correspondence was 
ithough the shock occasioned by the bare 
cot of being made an object of inquiry consigned her 


} 
f wigebree 
i TAZICSS, 


} + 
Pt ah out 


it have hoped that this painful matter 
Stow foreverat an end; but it was not. There 
persons still doubtful of her conduct, or eager 
» malicious stories in circulation, Some- 
sof this kind seems to have been told Miss 
W by her friend and physician—idly as the 
thed Must surmise, since no apparent good 
“i he gained by Dr. Thomson telling his dis- 
pationt what false tales, impossible to be 
“ay Were propagated concerning her. His com- 
Meation drew forth the following painful letter 
Mrs, Thomson, ten vears after the date of that 


? 
’ 


he sale lady, and quoted above :— 


iin @ 
S UP ¢ 





| union had now, she felt, become impossible. 


TI on tells me of your kindly resenting the in- | 
remarks of which | was made the object. 

hot thank you for what was only justice, but | | 
"you tor the spirit in which it was done. For | 


> ny own feeling is, the most utter disdain 
My only answer is an appeal to every one 
thing about me. Pardon me if there ap- 
t-ostentation, When I say I believe 


rT ? ‘ } 


(to themselves, pressed by many 
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| difficulties on the one hand, and surrounded by every 


sort of flattery on the other, that would have acted, as | 


can fearlessly say | have done. 
one, quiet, Very laborious, and inoffensive. 


What has my life been! 
I never have 


had a friend but what I made for myself, and | am not 


/aware that | ever lost one through anything they ever 
saw reprehensible inmy conduct. 


Who are my most tn- 


timate friends? those who have been such for years, and 
who have had the most constant opportunities of know- 


ing me. 


l ask no one to take anything for granted, or 
only on my own assertion. 
childhood with the same 


) have lived all my life since 
people. The Misses Lance 


Were strict, scrupulous, and particular; moreover, from 
having kept a school so long, with habits of even minute 


observation, 
ly be undeserved. 
refer to their opinion. 


The affection they feel for me could searce- 
| would desire nothing more than to 
Since then | have resided with 


Mrs. Sheldon, a lady prejudiced against me in the first 
instance; but what is her feeling now that | have lived 


with her for two years ! 


1 were a child of her own. 
Every day my a 


sition at this moment? 


That of affection almost as if 
What is also mv wa nal po- 


quaintance is 


courted 3 scaree a post but brings me a letter ot idimira- 


tion and kindness. 


My very correspondence durig the 
late election® is, perhaps, 


the most gratifying collection 


of cordial testimonials of respect to myself that was ever 


That 1 am the object often 


of malicious misrepresentation, or rather invention, is 
| true; but it is not the public, it is not the general feel- 


‘ing. Ican understand that success must bear the pen- 


, ¢ 9) . rg ’ ‘ -3¢) 4 } . ive) rn = » | ® ° ° 
nelf aud a gentleman with whom it had been for some | alty of envy: but itis those who know nothing about 


mine, or my habits, who are bitter against me. 
Take the very gentleman who permitted himself to ask 
a question the other night ; what did he know about me ! 


one ! 


God knows my path has been a very hard 
What constant labour, what unceasing anxiety! 


yet I never felt dejected till lately. But now I feel 
every day my mind and my spirits giving way ; a deeper 


shade of despondency gathers upon me. 


my usual employments 
weary 


| enter upon 
with such disrelish; I feel so 


so depressed ; half my time so incapable of com- 


position ; my imagination is filled with painful and pre- 


seit Images, 


The result was the 


breaking off her marriage 


— 


by her own act, urged by a scrupulous sense of 


duty and honour, 
painful act of her life, 


This, the most IMiportant and 


up to that moment, is thus 


detailed ; though we must conf SS, that if the w hole 


facts are before us, we cannot 


view the conduct 


of the other party to the engagement in the same 
indulvent lightwith Mr. Blanchard. The inevitable 
conclusion Is, that the gentleman was not very 


dithcult to persuade ; 


that he had shown no very 


active or determined opposition to the venerous and 
rash proceeding, Which involved CONSCGUCHCeS SO 
disastrous to the object of his attachment and 


choice. 


We are, however, perhaps unqualified to 


judge, left as we are in the dark as to the imme- 
diate and urgent necessity which drew forth this 
inost painful communication to an afthanced lover, 
or if there was anything afloat more than the eon- 
temptible stale slander and tattle alluded to in the 
letter to Mrs. Thomson :— 


The severity of the shock she underwent, and the ex- 
tent of the self-sacrifice she deemed herself called upon 
by duty to make, may be inferred from the following 
letter addressed to him, with whom the contemplated 


* This reference is to 
1836, to an office which 
her death. It was Sir 
giving his vote, that * he 
Miss Landon’s character 
brother.” 


The hand- 


the election of her brother, in 
he resigned immediately after 
Robert Peel's observation, on 
was happy to mark his sense of 
aud talents by voting for her 
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and weakness of body amidst which it was composed. 
Its insertion is permitted here, at the request of her sur- 
viving relative, and of the writer to whom she confided 
the trust of doing justice to her memory. It must be 
received as the only explanation that can be offered of 
the feelings by which she was animated, and of the 
grounds on which she decided. 

“JT have already written to you two notes which I fear 
you could scarcely read or understand. I am to-day 
sitting up for an hour, and though strictly forbidden to 
write, it will be the least evil. I wish I could send you 
my inmost soul to read, for I feel at this moment the 
utter powerlessness of words. I have suffered for the 
last three days a degree of torture that made Dr. Thom- 
son say, ‘you have an idea of what the rack is now.’ It 
was nothing to what I suffered from my own feelings. I 
look back on my whole life—I can find nothing to jus- 
tify my being the object of such pain—but this is not 
what I meant to say. Again I repeat, that I will not 
allow you to consider yourself bound to me by any pos- 
sible tie. To any friend to whom you may have stated 
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writing gives painful evidence of the agitation of mind | 


' deseanted on she was a child still. 


was, after an intimacy of no long duration, che offer of 


our engagement, I cannot object to your stating the | 


truth. 
conduct. [am placed in a most cruel and difficult posi- 
tion. Give me the satisfaction of, as far as rests with 
myself, having nothing to reproach myself with. The 
more I think, the more I feel I ought not—I cannot— 
allow you—to unite yourself with one accused of —I can- 
not write it. The mere suspicion is dreadful as death. 
Were it stated as a fact, that might be disproved ; were 
it a difficulty of any other kind; I might say, look back 
at every action of my life—ask every friend | have: but 
what answer can I give, or what security have I against 
the assertion of a man’s vanity, or the slander of a vul- 
yar woman's tongue! I feel that to give up all idea of 
«a near and dear connexion, is as much my duty to my- 
self as to you. Why should you be exposed to the an- 
noyance—the mortification of having the name of the 
woman you honour with your regard, coupled with in- 
solent insinuation /—you never would bear it. 

“| have just received your notes. God bless you— 
but 

* After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible ; at present 
it is impossible. My complaint is inflammation of the 


Do every justice to your own kind and generous | 





In point of years there was no great disparity between 
the new acquaintances ; and, although tu general tase, 
they were little assimilated, and in manners stil] Jess 
as everybody must at once have noticed, there was 3. 
least one subject of deep interest to both, one ready topic 
of delightful conversation—African habits, African hor. 
rors, and African wonders—the sea, the coast, the de. 
sert, the climate, and the people. Even as a child syeh 
themes had attractions for her, and where they Sere 
We can imagine 
L. E. L. as “seriously inclining” to listen to whatever 
might be said on such subjects, as the “ gentle Lady. 
afterwards “married to the Moor,” might hearken to ¢j 
travel’s history that charmed her, and to tales of anty 
vast and deserts idie. They met frequently; and as her 
respect for Mr. Maclean increased with the discovery of 
the zeal with which he had devoted himself to the in: " 
ests of the colony he presided over, and the estimation 
in which he was held by the South African Company, 
his admiration of her grew daily under the spell of her 
artless manners and brilliant conversation. The resy); 
his hand—and its acceptance ! 

Her friends heard withsurprise the determination she 
had come to; indeed her consenting to take such a step 
seemed inexplicable, when it appeared that Mr. Maclean 
meditated resuming his official appointment at Cape Coast 
castle, and that her marriage would be speedily fol- 
lowed by her departure from the shores of England. Oa 
what shores to find a home! ‘To the husband such a 
change must be a magical one. What transition from 


gloom to gaiety, from cold and darkness to sunshine, 


could equal the possession of such a companion in the 
eyes of one accustomed to a total deprivation of the so 
ciety of European women. But to the wite—what a 


contrast ! 


liver, and | ain ordered complete repose, as if it were | 


possible ! 


ces, the 
* Most grateful and affectionate of your friends, 
“L. E. Lanpon.” 

The conduct of the gentleman to whom this letter was 
addressed, was throughout, and in every respect, worthy 
of the honourable appreciation it obtained, and of her 
who could thus feel and act towards him. 

While forming this resolution upon principle, L. E. L. 
did not foresee that the impossibility of explaining her 
conduct to all who might hear of the dissolution of an 
engagement generally presumed to exist, was likely to 
expose her to the most mortifying and fatal misconcep- 
tion. The knowledge of the effect could carry with it no 


Can you read this! Under any circumstan- 


It must here be observed, however, that, at the mo- 
ment when, after a brief deliberation, L. E. L. accepted 
the offer of Mr. Maclean’s hand, she had no reason to 
contemplate the surrender of a home in this country : 
the condition of her becoming a wife. The necessity of 
a voyage to Cape Coast, and a stay of some continuance, 
Was mentioned no great while subsequent to her engage- 
ment to Mr. Maclean, and after much serious discussion 
it was courageously assented to. . 2. . 2. 2. ee 
The attachment between the affianced parties had on: 
characteristic of true love—its course did not run smooth. 
Doubts as to the prudence of the marriage, in a werldy, 


| or in @ pecuniary point of view, arose among some 


possible revelation of the cause. All that could be | 


known beyond the small circle of her confidential friend 
Was, that a correspondence had taken place with a view 
to the discovery of her traducer, and that it had termi- 
nated in the sudden breaking off of a connexion of which 
the permanence seemed assured, and to which the mar- 
riage-seal was about to be affixed. The inference was 
much too fair for spite and ill-nature to miss. 

his occurred in 1837, and, inthe previous vear, 
Xi; . . 
Miss Landon had first met with her future hus- 
hand, Mr. George Maclean, at the house of a mu- 


of honour which dictated the breaking off of her 


Mr. Maclean’s friends. His family always expressed 
the highest possible sense of Miss Landon’s worth, and 
took a just pride in her literary reputation. lespect 
for her virtues might, and no doubt did, suggest dissua- 
sives; for any alliance, with a conditional residence a 
Cape Coast, must have been deemed, to the last degree, 
unpropitious. It is certain that during Mr. Maclean» 
absence in Scotland, in the summer of 1837, it appeareé 
doubtful whether the marriage would take place, nor és 
her health promise well, at that season, for her caps 
bility to undertake a long voyage, and settle, with te 
smallest chance of safety, in so horrible a climate. 


When thesedifficulties had been surinounted, fresh 
obstacles arose, but nowon the opposite side, It was 
confidently affirmed that Mr. Maclean had living 4 
native wife! To his honour be it told, this zentle- 
man had evertreated the calumnious stories whieh 
had recently broken off Miss Landon’s marriag® 
with utter contempt; and she repaid the generosity 


_ by at once accepting his natural and truthful ex- 


first engagement,it is mucheasierto appreciate than | 


the sudden formation of another connexion, with 
little to recommend it to her, so far as the world 
can judge, even when Mr, Blanchard has kindly 
Vi tde thre I <t of it —_— 





tual acquaintance. The generosity, the high strain | planation of a connexion much more common 2 


/ our colonies than praiseworthy. 


Whatever wer 
the lady’s blended motives in forming this union, 
there is little doubt that genuine love and admire 
tion, wit perhaps the seasoning of a young man* 
pardonable vanity, led the Governor of Cape Coast 
castle tu woo the Child of the Muse; and amor 
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the affectionate admirers of L. E. L., his conduct 
will evercontrast favourably with that of the lover, 
whoever he may be, who took her at her hasty word, 
and agreed that their engagement should cease, 
let the consequences to her happiness and fame be 
what they might. This strain of generosity could 
not have been lost on its object ; and, besides, what- 
ever might have been objectionable in her intended 
husband, she was now, in her own opinion, too far 
committed in the world’s eves to recede with 
honour. 

The rumour of her intended marriage was widely 
spread. Preparations for it were not only in progress, 
hat were actually far advanced ; and, if destined to take 
nlace at all, it must take place within a very short time. 
The matter, notwithstanding, did not long remain with 
anv exciting effect upon her mind. The subject was 
dismissed as soon as might be from recollection, as one 
seareely worthy to be ranked among the many serious 
considerations Which the meditated change so constantly 
presented. 
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St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square ; the marriage-ceremony 


being performed by her brother, the Rev. W. H. Landon. 


* To all other anxieties and sufferings must be super- | 


aided a dread lest the breaking off of this marriage- 
contract on the eve of its ratification, should have the 
cruel effect which she had anticipated from a similar 
event previously —that of appearing, in the false judg- 
ment of strangers who could not possibly know the real 
circumstances of the case, to throw some momentary 
colour of credit upon the tales of slanderers. 
familiar thought occasioned her far more pain than any 
fear of consequences likely to ensue from the bygone do- 
mestic arrangements of her intended husband. 

There is confusion in dates at this time, which 
suggests unfavourable surmises. The date of the 
letter to Mrs. Thomson is June, 1837, immediately 
after which, the reader is led to think that Miss Lan- 
don’sfirst engagement was broken off by herself. But 
her acquaintance with Mr. Maclean commenced in 
1036, and we are told that he soon made her an offer 
othishand. The courtship must, at all events, have 
heen going on in 1837. While he was in Scotland in 
the summer of that year, a season of misery to her, 
it “appeared doubtful whether the marriage would 
take place,” though, when he returned to London 
in the autumn, “ it became apparent that the en- 
gagement had not been broken off.” How can 
these dates be reconciled, without the idea being 
suggested, that Miss Landon had not been quite “ off 
with old love before she was on with the new,’— 
that “she had two strings to her bow,” and a pis- 
«rr in the young romantic Governor of Cape Coast. 


The bride was given away by Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, whose genius she admired, whose friendly sym- 
pathy she had long enjoyed, and whose good opinion she 
ever highly prized. After a few days spent out of town, 
the marriage was publicly announced; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Maclean returned to the house of their hospitable friends, 
where they remained until it became necessary to repair 
to Portsmouth. 

The vessel was expected to sail by the end of the 
month, and various arrangements for the happiness of 
others (ever that on which her own depended) remained 
to be concluded. Her thoughts were especially directed 
to provisions necessary to her mother’s comfort, and her 
efforts were not unsuccessfully employed. An engage- 
ment with Mr. Colburn for another novel, and contribu- 
tions to his magazine—that with Mr. Heath, relative to 
the Female Characters of Scott—-and the hope of some 
success for her tragedy— partially removed her anxiety 
on the score of those to whom her exertions had hitherto 
been necessary. Of the “ Drawing-room Serap-book” 
it Was not so easy to retain the editorship; about this 
she was to the last exceedingly anxious ; and this anxiety 
is referred to here, that the reader may perceive how 
she had calculated on continuing her literary exertions 


| during the time she should be away, and how she al- 
_ lowed herself no rest while she had a duty to others to 


This old | 


discharge. Each of these engagements, in her new po- 
sition in life, would help her to accomplish one of the 
first wishes of her heart. “ How much shall 1 write in 
three years !” was her exclamation to us ;—for it should 


be stated, that her stay in Africa was expressly limited 


| term, decided otherwise. 


| 


to three years, unless her own choice, at the end of that 
It must also be observed, that 
her husband left all her literary arrangements, and the 
income arising from them, entirely in her own hands. 
She was unshackled by any stipulation whatever. 

This feeling of independence,and the hope founded on 
it of ensuring independence to another, gave no slight 
colouring of happiness to her future prospects. There 
still remained some nervous fears about the climate, (dis- 
covered to be, in her case, groundltss on her arrival,) 
but these were checked, as much as possible, by the re- 
flection that she should be free to return in three years. 
About to part, she felt at peace with all, and enjoyed 
the confidence that her character would outlive all ca- 
lumnies. To this must be added, the comfort derived 
from the reflection, that not one word had been uttered 
to her prejudice up to this hour that was not distinctly 
kuown to her husband. With every calumny, every 
report, “ however cruel and untrue,” (to use her own 
expression,) Mr. Maclean had been made acquainted ; 
there was no concealment of anything on her side ; and, 


| on his, just as little concealment of the honourable spirit 


Here 1s certainly confusion of dates, as they appear | 


inthe Memoir, but the facts are these, and they 
mjuire explanation, By the beginning of 1838, 


be 


warmly received ; and the health of the author was 

stored, and also her good spirits. Her marriage 

*48 how in no distant prospect :— 

The coming event, however, joyous as its character 

ld be, cast a gloomy shadow before ; for,as often as 

far-off thought of, came the dark outline of the wild and 
‘4 Coast to which the eummer months must see her 


’ 


Mae i would be necessary for Mr. Maclean to set sail 
Pv scene of his official duties ; and, with the arrival 
ras ‘eee the marriage-morning—the 7th of 
Mag tt ‘The affair, however, was a secret ; Mr. 
Wedding Naiegg reins strongly expressed HOF & private 

_  & Few, indeed, of the closest friends on either 
“ Knew anyth ng of the event. uutil a fortnight after 
pa wecsrte 1. I, Ba May was tazrvied to Mr. Maclean at 

mits ~V OL. Vill. 


in which he disregarded scandal. 

In the end of June, she sailed for Cape Coast, 
which she reached in August. Her affectionate 
brother has given a detail of the most minute par- 


| ticulars of her last days and hours in England. 


Ethel Churchill” had been published, and was | 


——— 


“ging. But at length the time was approaching | 


| 


Her last minutes were devoted to writing short 
farewell notes to her numerous acquaintances and 
friends. Mr. Landon concludes :— 


This was the last I saw of a sister, endeared to me by 
every tie of grateful affection ; of affection never, that I 
know of, broken for an hour. Many will be ready to 
give assurance of the private worth, the frank and con- 
fiding generosity of her disposition, but to this no one 
can be a surer witness, or with deeper reason, than my- 
self. Inthe purposes to which she devoted the fruits 
of her laborious life, self was ever forgotten, and her in- 
dustry, 1 believe, to have been unparalleled. Others are 
far better able than I am to speak of her as L. E. L., but 
my anxious testimony to the genuine goodness of her 
heart will not, I trust, be thought out of place ; for, in- 
deed, it springs not from any fond partiality, but is based 
ipou the experience of my life. In ehildhood, and in 
ater year, au every Vicicitnde of furtune, both when 
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under severe fainily trials, she was gaining the rewards 
of literature, or when amid her success she had to pay 
the penalties whic ha woman hazards when she passes 
beyoud the pale of private life, she was still the same— 
unselfish, high-minded, affectionate. 


Her letters to her brother, and to her friend Mrs. 
Thomson, written during the few weeks of her resi- 
dence in her African home, breathe content and 
unaffected cheerfulness, though they are not ma- 
terially different from those letters to other friends 
which appeared in the heWspapers at the time of 
her death. The most cheerful and contiding of 
these letters were written on the day immediately 
preceding herdeath—the 15thof October, 1838. For 
that lamented event, two new hyvpothes Ss are here 
started, the first by Mr. Blanchard, the next bya 
physician, She had long been troubled with small 

abscesses continually forming in her ears, and was 
complaining of this. and of intense face-ache, in 
some of the last letters she ever wrote. Mr. Blanch- 
ard suggests that one of these abscesses may have 
burst internally, and by causing suffusion on the 
brain, have oceasioned her sudden death; while 
the medical gentleman hazards the probable con- 


jecture, that to allay the pain of the face-ache, 


ie might have topically applied some of the 
Prussic acid, which, together with what she had 
taken to alleviate spasm, may have produced the 
catastrophe; or that the rubbing wight of itself 
have proved immediately fatal. Her health was 
in a very precarious state even before she left Eng- 
land, where she had been liable to sudden deadly 
fainting fits, resembling death; and she must 
have been further enfeebled by close attention, In 
watching her husltind during his illness. But itis 
idle to pursue further what must, in all likelihood, 
for ever remain an impenetrable mystery. The 
‘ae ) ability . after all, 1: ‘ tha t she died from an over- 
dose of a di ingerous medicine, either taken inward- 
Ivor applied topically, or both: vet her death may 
have “a caused by other natural causes sug- 
vested; or she may have fallen a vietim = to the 
impassioned jealousy, and burning, ill-directed re- 
venge of some wronged and discarded rival. Each 
of these causes is tenable: though there is no shadow 
of probability for the suspicion of suicide. Miss 
Landon had sustained, bravely and alone, many 
worse trials toa woman of keen sensibilities, than 
those to which she was then exposed, let her petty 
annovances, or her husband’s indolence or neglect 
of he r be construed in the darkest light possible. 

Mr. Blanchard’s estimate of her character and 
disposition, if warm and eulogistic, is ne more thar 
the reader, softened by the remembrance of her 
painful fate, is inclined to svmpathize with. His 
estimate of her genius, and of her successive works, 
is more discriminating if not more just. 

The Memoir concludes with the first volume. 
The second consists of Literary Remains. These 
are a Tragedy, entitled Costruccio Castrucani; 
or, The Trinmph of Lucca; which was probably 


intended for the stage, and which i, to | 


have by sui bmiutted lo the critic al jud ginent of | 
Sir Ek. Bulwer. Its chief merit Hes in its * love 
passages, and the charming character of the tender 


’ ’ “1 i ’ i. ow ; ° : e 
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The (Scott) Female Portrait Gallery forms another 
portion of the Remains, and is partly new, and ip 
part reprinted, from, we believe, the New Monthly 
Magazine. The sketches are short and slight, byt 
written with a delicate perception of at least the 
outward bearings of the respective Ww averley ro- 
mances and their heroines. The poems (among 
Miss Landon’s finest) entitled, Subjects for Pictures - 
the collected mottoes (impressive fraginents all] of 
them) to the chapters of Ethel Churchill > and a 
number of early miscellaneous verses, conclude thy 
volume of Remains. From the remarks on Diana 
Vernon, and Rebecca the Jewess, we obtain some 
insight into the secret heart of L. E. L.; such as she 
was when, taught by adversity and experience, she 
looked back upon her own ‘life. Of Dian na, she 
Says -— 

Diana Vernon is a creature formed by no conventional 
rules; she has been educated by her own heart, amid 
hardships and difficulties ; and if mature has bet giveg 
her the orginal good impulse and strength of mind to 
work it out, hardships and difficulties will only serve to 
form a character of the loftiest order. . . ) . .) Take 
the life of girls in general ; how are they cared for from 
their youth upwards?) The nurse, the school, the home 
circle environ their early years: they know nothing of 
real difficulties or of real cares ; and there is an old s say- 
ing, that a Woman's education begins after she is mar- 


ried. Truly it does, if education be meant to apply to 
the actual purposes of life. 


How different is the lot of 
a girl, condemned from childhood upwards to struggle in 
this wide world! Bitter, indeed, is the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge to her; at the expense of how many kind 
and beautiful feelings must that knowledge be obtained: 
how often will the confidence be betraved, and the affec- 
tion misplaced ; how often will the aching heart turn on 
itself for comfort, and in vain; how often will the right 
and the expedient contend together, while the faults of 
others seem to justify our own, and the low but distinct 
voice Within us be half lost, while listening to the s0- 
phistry of temptation justifying itself by example; yet 
how many highly support the trial, while they have 
learned of difficu Iti es to use the mental stre neth whi 
overcomes them, and have been taught, by errors, t elf 
iors decidedly on the in-tinctive sense of right, whicl 
at once shrinks from their admission. | 

Miss Landon’s painful experience of life, must 
also have dictated the following remarks on the 
differing characters and lots of women. They ar 
suggested by the character of the placid and for- 
tunate Rowena, and that of the high-souled Jewess, 
Rel CCad. 

It is [she says] the Rebeecas, not the Rowenas, whe 
go forth in the solitude of the heart. How often, amid 
those who seem in our masquerade world to be clothed 
in smiles, and who held no Heosnen save on “ familist 
matters of the day,” should we find one whose sufferings 
might startle us, 

“Could we put aside 

The mask and mantle worn by pride”? 
How different would the real character be from the 3 
sumed : how Jittle do the most intimate know of each other 
but the difference which the stranger might wore, » 
nothing to that which we trace in ourselves. 
To the generous, the affectionate, and the high- -minded 
these lessons are taught more bitterly than te the caluet 
colder, and more selfish temperament. But # those 
who spring forth into life—love in the he a thsi 
heart on the lips, bitter is the teaching of experience 
| How has the eager kindness been re ps iid by ingratitude 
affection has bee n be stowed and nez rlecte d, trast repo" 
hy treachery, and last and worst complained, by whos 
have we been beloved even as we have loved!” 

Such fragments of t] , the above sho 
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more of the inward heart of the writer, than many 
gees of biography, or of what are, by courtesy, 
rmed familiar and confidential letters. 


As the best specimen of the new poetry which 


te 


we 


J 


maternal friend. They are not imaginative, they 


are 
they breathe the warm and natural sentiments of 


an afiectionate, grateful, and hopeful, though time- | 


taught spirit, and give us everything to hope for 


not overstrained, highflown, or romantic; but | 
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ean find in the two volumes, we select the sub- | 
- ined lines, addressed to some true and truly valued 


| 
| 
} 
i 


the future happiness of the subdued and chastened 


writer. The world-imposed * task”? was happily 
ended ; the * false and feverish” condition of being 
surmounted, and the prospect of the future rising, 
f distantly, yet bright and clear, in steadfast if 
coher hues, when L. E. L. wrote these affectionate 
verses, on leaving England :— 
TO MRS. ———. 
My own kind friend, long years may pass 
Ere thou and I shall meet, 
Long years may pass ere I again 
Shall sit beside thy feet. 


My favourite place !—I could look up, 
And meet in weal or woe 

The kindest looks I ever knew— 
That I shall ever know. 


How many hours have pass’d away 
In that accustom’d place, 

Thy answer lighting, ere it came, 
That kind and thoughtful face { 


How many sorrows, many cares, 
Have sought thee like a shrine! 

Thoughts that have shunn’d all other thoughts, 
Were trusted safe to thine. 


How patient, and how kind thou wert! 
How gentle in thy words! 

Never a harsh one came to mar 
The spirit’s tender chords. 


In hours of bitter suffering, 
Thy low, sweet voice was near; 
And every day it grew more kind, 
And every day more dear. 


The bitter feelings were assuaged, 
The angry were snbdued, 

Ever thy gentle influence 
Call’d back my better mood. 

Am I too happy now ?—I feel 
Sometimes as if | were ; 

The future that before me lies 
Has many an unknown care. 








I cannot choose but marvel too, 
That this new love ean be 

More powerful within my heart, 
Than what I feel for thee. 


Didst thou, thyself, once feel such love 
So strong within the mind, 

That for its sake thou wert content 
To leave all else behind ! 


And yet 1 do not love thee less— 
| even love thee more ; 


1 ask thy blessing, ere I go 
Far from my native shore! 


Hlow often shall I think of th 
In many a future scene! 
How can affection ever be 
To me, what thine has been ? 


How many words, scaree noticed now, 
Will rise upon my heart, 

Touch'd with a deeper tenderness, 
When we are far apart! 


1 do not say, forget me not, 
For thou wilt not forget : 

Nor do I say, regret me not, 
I know thou wilt regret. 


And bitterly shall I regret 
The friend I leave behind, 

I shall not find another friend 
So careful and so kind. 


I met thee when my childish thoughts 
Were fresh from childhood’s hours, 
That pleasant April time of life, 
Half fancies and half flowers. 


Since then how many a change and shade, 
In lite’s web have been wrought! 
Change has in every feeling been, 
And change in every thought. 


But there has been no change in thee, 
Since to thy feet T came, 

In JOY or sorrow’s confidence, 
And still thou wert the same. 


Farewell, my own heloved friend! 
A few years soon pass hy ; 

And the heart makes its own sweet home 
Beneath a stranger sky. 


A home of old remembrances 
Where old affections dwell: 

While Hope, that looks to other days, 
Soothes even this farewell, 


Strong is the omen at my heart, 
That we again shall meet; 

God bless thee, till 1 take, once more, 
My owl place at thy feet! 


CORN LAWS.—WORKING OF THE SLIDING SCALE. 


BY A CORN MERCHANT. 


As long disquisitions are at all times tiresome, | in this return; in all other places it is the duty of 
and often defeat the object they were intended to, the buyer. Each week a fresh average is added to 
promote, T shall endeavour to keep myself within | the six, the earliest of which is struck off ; by this 


thoderate bounds. 


I 


“anner of their working may not be misplaced. 
The duties are regulated by the aggregate of six 
* general averages, compiled from the returns 
¢ hundred and fifty towns in England; these 


rety - oem . is ih ‘ 
Ir iis are made up from the sales of British grain. 
4 London the 


Week 


rs 
(iy on 


jmeans, a constant variation in the aggregate is 


In commencing these remarks upon the Corn | effected. When the wheat aggregate arrives at 
4ws, [ think a few words in explanation of the | sixty-six shillings per quarter, the duty, which 
only receded previously at the rate of one shilling 
per quarter as the average rose a corresponding 
sum, for the next two shillings advance, declines 
two shillings upon each shilling ; for the sueceed- 
‘ing two shillings, the duty declines three shillings 
seller is the person required to give | for each shilling ; and then four shillings for each 
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one the price advances ; until it reaches seventy- ! 
three shillings per quarter, when the duty becomes 
one shilling per quarter ; which duty does not vary, 
however high the averages may go. 

The object of this law seems to have “been to 
yrotect the landowners against very low prices, | 
while, by allowing foreign grain to come in, it 
prevented them obtaining very exorbitant rates: 
that it has not had this effect, | think, has been | 
proved, and will be disputed by no one. My object | 
in writing this letter, is to exhibit the various means 
by which the speculator renders these laws sub- 
servient to his own ends. Before entering upon 
my subject, permit me to say a word or two upon 
an article hitherto unnoticed by writers on the 
Corn Laws: I refer to oats, upon which the duty 
only sinks to its minimum point when the aggre- 
gate reaches the enormous price of thirty-one shil- 
lings per quarter; such has been the effect of this 
high figure upon the duty, that, until this vear, a 
lower one than four shillings and ninepence per 
quarter has never been paid, and it has only (1 
believe) twice reached that sum since the law was | 
brought into operation. 

But to return to the manner in which these laws 





CORN LAWS.—WORKING OF THE SLIDING SCALE. 


a 





are made void, I shall endeavour to explain the 
practices which have been resorted to lately, to 
a vreater extent than in former times. In the first 
place, the averages may be affected by the holder 
of bonded corn buying or selling English wheat, 
say of sixty tbs. per bushel made up to sixty-three | 
tbs. ; each additional fb. per bushel being worth about | 
one shilling per quarter; he may also obtain a 
higher price by delivering it at a distance, which, 
in many instances, costs between three and four 
shillings per quarter. Sales may also be made at 
very high rates, the seller agrecing to return a large 
sum in the shape of allowance or discount. He 
may also materially alter the averages by buying | 
up all the low-priced and inferior samples without 
making returns of such purchases, and so keep 
them out of the market altogether. But these are 
only some of the minor and more innocent evasions 
in use. I now come to treat of fictitious, that is, 
entirely fictitious sales. The following conversa- 
tion, of which I was an ear-witness, will explain, 
better than I can, the system of making “ Duty 
Sales.’ I do not use the exact words, but give 
the substance. 

A, B,C, and D, were all holders of bonded wheat 
toa large amount. On the market, A came to B 
and addressed him thus:— 

* B, vou are a large holder of bonded wheat as 
well as myself: now, I have six hundred quarters 
of very fine English wheat, which you must buy of 
me at seventy-five shillings per quarter.” 

B replied, “* Well, you know, I cannot take the 
wheat at that money; but, however, I will buy 
it of you upon this condition,—that if Ido not like 
my bargain, you will take it off my hands again; 
for I suppose all you want in selling it is to im- 
prove the averages.” 

A.—* Oh, certainly! TI will do that; I shall 
stand between you and harm; but there are C 
and D, who are also interested: you must make 


one of them buy the wheat of you, and I can pur- | 


chase it again from them, and so keep matters gj] 
right.” 

B takes care to enter it in his purchase-hoo}; . 
and among his returns of purchases, he gives in the 
following :— 

‘** Bought of A six hundred quarters of wheat, at 
seventy-five shillings per quarter.” 

This of course tells heavily upon the local ay. 
rage, in which the quantity generally returned 
varies from one thousand to fifteen hundred quar. 
ters, and from the above sale a high average is pro. 
duced. 

B next sells the wheat in question to C, at per- 
haps an advance of sixpence per quarter, to save 
appearances: this is also regularly entered through 
their books. In like manner, D purchases the 
wheat of C, and he again resells to the origina] 
proprietor A, in whose possession it has all along 
been, no delivery having ever been made of it, Peng 
cept when the parties are very cautious, ard then 
the key of the loft in which it is lying may be 
hung up in the office of each individual as he buys 
it; A having access to it at all times, keeping it 
under his own inspection, and turning or screening 
it without the slightest reference being made to any 
one of the others. In this manner a parcel of six 
hundred quartersof wheat is made to represent sales 
to the amount of two thousand four hundred quar- 
ters, in one, two, three, or four weeks, as the persons 
acting might deem it advisable ; the law being, that 
if a parcel of British grain is sold fifty times in one 
day, it must be as often returned. The inspector 
may go to these merchants and inquire about these 
transactions: they show him the purchase and 
sale books; and if he still continues ineredulous, 
so obliging are they, that they will even show him 
the wheat itself. What can he then do? He 
cannot with certainty say that it is not a fair sale, 
however much he may doubt it ; he is, therefore, 
obliged to include it in the calculation of his ave- 
rage. The instance I have above narrated was one in 
which a great degree of caution, more than is gene- 
rally thought necessary was used. I knew of more 
than one individual returning a considerable quan- 
tity of grain as bought of another, who not only did 
not sell it, but knew nothing of the matter until the 
inspector called upon him to make inquiries about 
it. To such an extent is fraud carried on in these 


returns, that during the earlier part of last year, 8 


large a quantity as five hundred and sixty quarters 
of rye was returned as sold in London at the price 
of fifty-seven shillings per quarter. Now, every one 
who is at all acquainted with the subject, knows 
that scarcely any rye is sold in Mark Lane; and 
even had any been sold at the time of which I write, 
the finest would not have realized more than thirty: 
eight shillings per quarter at the utmost: the very 
week before this took place,the return from Durham 
was about eighty quarters at thirty shillings prt 
quarter. During the latter part of August in the 
present year, when the most strenuous efforts were 


making for the reduction of the duty on wheat, 


| 


(in respect to this I speak in round numbers,) 
twenty thousand quarters were returned in London 
at cighty shillings per quarter; within less than . 
month after, the object having been accomp 
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CORN LAWS.—WORKING 


the returns had fallen down to four thousand quar- 
tersatsixty-fourshillings per quarter: which clearly 

roves that false sales had been given in; as the 
grrivals had in no degree decreased, and the fall in 
the markets during that time did not exceed five 
shillings per quarter, if so much. 

Up to this time, I have only spoken of the pro- 
ceedings of the holders of bonded corn; let us now 


examine the effects of the law upon the holders of | 


free corn. The speculator in British grain seeing 


e . , . | 
that, from an increase in the price of that descrip- 


tion which forms his stock, the duty is likely to 


recede, goes to a fellow-holder, and sells him a large | 


quantity at a very low price ; the other, of course, 
engaging not to require the fulfilment of the con- 
tract. The probable decline in duty has been, 
however, in the interim, observed by a merchant, 
who immediately orders a quantity from abroad, 
that he may reap the benefit of it. On the arrival 
of the grain, how great must be his disappointment 
and vexation to find, that by the surreptitiousreturns 
of the holders of English grain, the averages have 
leen so much depressed, that with the then present 
course of things, he sees no possibility of turning 
his corn to a good account: he, therefore, opposes 
fraud to fraud, and endeavours to raise the average ; 


but while so engaged, the others get through their | 


stocks at an extraordinary high price, and when 
theimporter does get the duty off, he finds the con- 
sumers are all stocked with the article, and he is 
obliged to part with his on very low terms, to sell 
itat all. Thus the fair trader is deprived of that 
gain which should reward his adventure, and the 
public obliged to pay more than its value to obtain 
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' they reaped the advantage of the scarcity without 
(the risk of decline, when the bonded wheat was 
thrown upon the market. One instance came to 
| my knowledge where the party removed the bonded 
| wheat without substituting any other for it; which 
| act might never have been found out, as the lofts 
| are not regularly inspected, and he might have 
| paid the low duty when it came; which would 
have been taken at the Custom-house as if all was 
| right. 
_ From the foregoing, it will not be difficult to 
_ deduce, that the Corn Laws, as they are at present 
constituted, are little else than a premium for dis- 
honesty, and a mischief to that man who is too 
upright to practise it. 

If the landlords must be protected by a duty, let 


it be done by a moderate fixed one 5 the eXpelses of 


transit and sale forming no slight obstacle to the 
bringing in of foreign grain at a price ruinous to 
our growers. In the height of summer, when 
freights and insurances are at their lowest, the ex- 
penses from Hamburg, the nearest port, on wheat, 
valuing it at sixty shillings per quarter, would be as 
follows:—Freight, two shillings and sixpence per 
quarter; insurance, sixpence per quarter; short 
measure, threepence per quarter; landing, six- 
pence per quarter; town dues and wharfage, one 
penny per quarter; commission and del eredere, 
two shillings and fivepence per quarter: in all, six 
shillings and threepence per quarter. From 
the more distant ports, those from which we 
receive the largest supplies, Rostock, Stettin, and 
Dantzig, the freight is two shillings per quarter 
more than from Hamburg. A higher insurance, 





com. The next and last evasion I have to bring for- 
ward is decidedly the most nefarious of the whole. 
It will be best understood by the relating of the 
following fact: A few years ago, after a harvest | 
uke that of 1839, when the greater part of the 
wheat in the northern counties was sprouted and 
mavend, in one of the large towns situated in one | 
f those counties, a house, then doing the most 
usiness, held a large quantity of very superior | 
wheat in bond. As the low price of the unsound | 
wheat kept the averages depressed, and so prevented 
the liberation of foreign corn, it was in great de- 
mand, and sold for exceedingly high prices. In 
ve stock granaries in which this wheat was 
ving, the loft immediately above was not under 
“nd, nor was the one directly beneath: into the 
higher loft a quantity of this inferior wheat was 
Put, which, at a convenient time, was run down 
rough the floors into the bonded loft, out of which 
responding quantity of the foreign was let into 
the loft below. The difference in value between 
oe might be forty or forty-two shillings 
<i a8 The Custom-house officers being for the 
Mt ane men,seeing the quantity remained, 

ted a to discover the trick that had been 
wire. or English wheat not being of more 

we ae _ ue of the foreign, was permitted | 
i¢ duty declined to a low rate,—thus 
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and the Sound Dues, must also be added. The 
charges from St. Petersburgh, Archangel, and 
Odessa are very considerably higher. These ex- 
penses, of themselves, would, in my opinion, afford 
sufficient protection to the British agriculturist ; 
for it must not be forgotten, that the foregoing cal- 
culations are made at the lowest possible rates, at 
the most favourable season, and that in the charges 
I have not included anything for loft-rent and 
| turning, which are well known to be very expen- 
sive. Of the other kinds of grain I need say little, 
as on oats, valuing them at twenty-two shillings 
per quarter, the charges from Konigsberg, Kiel, or 
Rostock, amount, at the lowest computation, to five 
shillings and fourpence per quarter. The charges 
on barley, rye, beans, and pease, are proportionally 
between wheat and oats. I have studiously avoided 


in this paper saying anything of the benefit the 


repeal of the Corn Laws would confer upon the 
country, in the improvement and increase of our 
manufactures, and the supplying of our population 
with cheap bread, as these have been dwelt upon by 
many much abler than myself. All that [ have 
stated I can, from personal knowledge, vouch for ; 
as much has passed under my own iminediate di- 
rection. 
I beg to subscribe myself, 
A Corn Mercnant, 
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ODE TO LOCH LOMOND. 


‘Tris morn, and o’er Ben Lomond’s brow 
Flings the pale moon her parting glow : 
Resumes the sun his orient dress, 
And bathes the lake in loveliness ; 
And gilds the isles that o'er it lie 
Like clouds on an inverted sky: 
In bracing sweep the early breeze 
Comes forth to wake the drowsy trees $ 
The fisher hoists his patch of sail, 
And spreads it to the kindly gale ; 
While hoarse and rnde the wild-fowl screams, 
As if to scare thy deep night dreams? 
Oh! then, blessed Lake, what heart so dull 
As not to feel thee beautiful! 


Bright Lake, from yon blue canopy 
The mid-day sun now smiles on thee! 
Full fain his hot red beams to lave 
Deep, deep, beneath thy gelid wave, 
As he, all warm in love’s young joy, 
That woos a maiden cold and coy: 

The birds that flit thy margin by 
{mbue the air with melody : 

The fishes ‘neath thy waters play, 

And there hold blythsome holiday : 
The rustic’s whistling o’er his plough, 
The kine are on the mountain's brow ; 
The lambs frisk round the shepherd boy ; 
In ripples smooth thou smil’st thy joy, 
And prattling babes thy pebbles eull,— 
Oh! now too thou art beautiful! 

In rich red hues the gorgeous even 
Now steeps the deep serene of heaven: 
Wearied of play the little springs 

Now hush in thee their murmurings, 
As romping children, sport-opprest, 
Couch calmly on their mother’s breast. 


Now youths and maidens pace thy shore, 
And con the heart’s loved lesson o'er ; 
Or pause to list the strains that float 
Across thee from the distant boat ; 
And feel, as breast to breast is beating, 
As cheek with cheek is purely meeting, 
As eye to eye fond tale is telling, 
As soul to soul is softly swelling, 
Feel that if bliss on earth there be, 
*Tis theirs this holy eve by thee: 
At twilight’s hour so calm, so cool, 
© Lake, thou’rt e’en more beautiful! 


Now midnight spreads her sable pall, 
A solemn stillness bindeth all: 
No music now the listener hears 
Save the hushed musie of the sphere, 
That sail o’er heaven all silently, 
As boats with muffled oars on thee. 
Oh! fair | ween looks forth the moon, 
And shames the broad red flare of noon! 
Sweet vestal maid, to whom ‘tis given 
To tend the myriad fires of heaven! 
Blushing in bashful vanity, 
She comes to glass herself in thee: 
And Hesper flameth fiercely bright 
To gem the queenly brow of night. 
The breezes in their cloud-piled halls 
Now sleep—yet sigh at intervals, 
Quicksilvering thy waters pure, 
And raising waves in miniature : 
Now send they them in reverence meet 
To kiss the aged mountain’s feet, 
Then cease becalmed—and in the lull 
© Lake thou art most beautiful! 
GLASGOW. A. 


MODERN PROPHETS. 


BY CYRUS, 


Some people live to prophesy, others prophesy 
to live. These two classes include, we opine, no 
mean fraction of the human family. There is, per- 
haps, hardly a post-Adamite, gifted with a mode- 
rate quantum of the bumps of Hope and Wonder, 
who has not, at one time or another, hinted or as- 
But 
the classes to which we allude stand out from the 
mass of mankind, glorving in the possession of a 
distinctive characteristic, hedged about hy pecu- 
liar attributes, gifted with an envied exclusiveness 
of mental perspleacity. 


serted his prescience of forthcoming events. 


This distinction arises in 
the case of one, from a constitutional necessity to 
g9 on prophesving and to prophesy ; in that of the 
You 
may recognise an individual of the first class by 
the prepense character of his visage-—an eve look- 
ing at vou and into the future at the same mo- 
ment,—a glance of apocaly ptic import, and an oe- 


other, from a social or positional necessity. 


casional utterance of such plirases as “wait a lit- 
tle,” “something is at hand,’ “ a hundred vears 
hence,’ &c. He has no eve for the present : 2 
hurrie! glance for the past; but the hieroglyphic 


: . . ‘ P ° mee } . 
| future is his daily study, and his mystic ken & 
comes keener in proportion to the remoteness of its 


object. Swedenborgians, Irvingites, and more ps 
ticularly the founders of these sects, are specimens 
of this class. Those belonging to the second dive 
sion may or may not have an organic propens!) 
to be perpetually winking, and nodding, and hint- 
ing at their intimacy with the phantasmagora © 
the world to come, But their badge of distinction 
is equally open to recognition. They snatch at tl 
prophetic mantle for it is lined with gold. The 
trade in predictions, and find it profitable ty hartet 
kingdoms for an obolus, <A large portion of ths 
class are to be found with glossy locks, piercité 
black eves, sun-burnt faces, and chattering 0# 
landish sibberish, crowding at nightfall beside thett 
picturesque encampments along many 4 hedge-* 
in merry England, chanting, “ °Tis merry, tis met 
ry, In good greenwood 3” or, masticating the sd 
fed goose, which the proprietor of a neighboun® 
barn-vard fondly deems, will, at no distant _ 
grace with its genial presence his own aan 
board. Another tribe of this Tiresian genes ° 
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no means deficient in numbers, are to be found, 
ouill in hand, in a cobwebbed attic, mangling and 
sconstructing the dy nasties and destinies of Europe, 


di 


the 
wu 


slias, 


elaborating from their toil-wrought brain, 


» materiel of a leading article. A third are dis- 


‘in inguished by the periods at which they manifest 
be attat In the case of a seat in Parliament 


~ 


enh i 
voi 


+ to the philanthropologist to make 


iy Va airy of a general election, from villave 
city hustings they pour the Delphic flood 
But we leave 


+? 
st 


r the TLaSsesS of the uninspired, 


a scientific 


telineation, and minute classification of the proui- 
nent features in this most interesting departiuient 


f Natural History. 


All we shall attempt, is to 


sake, vaguely as well as concisely enough for the 


neral reader, and with sufficient comprehensive- 
‘ 


«for the strictest Cuvierian, an illustration of 


se ortwo varieties of claimants to the pr phetical 


i 


character. 


have resolved all the 


philosophizing on the subject, we 

varieties under two heads,— 
Prophets of Sunshine, and ls rophets of Gloon lh, CaCl hh 

sfwhich comprises three subdivisions :—the Grand 


Profoundly 


or Homeric, the Pathetic or Ovidian, the Tumi 


r Quixotic. There are certain epochs in the ex- 


sence of individuals and nations that bear eimi- 


ently ou the elements of the prophetical character, 


musing the most sober and unimaginative spirits 


tw the consclousness of possessing a power of see- 


wig far into futurity,—a faculty which had merely 


ibled thei to anticipate the exivencies of the 


succeeding day, or the results of an impending 
weuit, till the epoch in question freed from re- 


~ 


raint the fount of inspiration, and flung forth 
ie resistless stream of propheey,—a mighty tor- 
ent, sweeping away with resistless force the bar- 
ers of rigid calculation. Such an epoch was the 
» When the Seers of the Saxon beheld, rushing 

wh ie the wild and barren mountains of the 

.& multitudinous horde of gaunt and breech- 

s barbarians, to devour the fruits of southern in- 
try, while those of the Celtic race cried aloud, 


“Woe, woe to Scotland! the crown hath fallen from 


lead,—her libert Vv is extinet.—her altars are 


lesecrated—the religion of her Covenant- -patriots 


* tramp) led under foot ,—and its ministers compe l]- 


to hide in dens and caves of the ¢ 


‘arth to ese: pe 
t sword of 


the pe rsecutor.” Such an epoch was 
¢ French re voluti ion, When the stream of prop hee Vv 


orf | 
Mower every nhed highway, 


and hedgeryw 
Pua . 


. and justice had descended upon earth; that 
oe brie years would behold one vast re pub lic, 
racing thie clobe, in which the voice of op pres- 
" Would be mute, philanthropy regulate every 
Mn, and univers; il love unite the long-estran: ved 
bers of the human race, into one free and 
th brotherhood,—was met by the equally con- 
| ty ssertion that a de luge of evil w: AS about to 
aa the World : ; and that virtue, hat ppine SS, 
ae ‘ue hearth, ye altar and the throne, 


ald hi ‘ + . 
Sued swept away by the devouring flood. 
th epoch was | arliame ntary Reform, when, 
fara p . 
fp ' of ae, the first clod cast into the wrave 
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bosoms of his native 


When the confident announcement that 


Ocean: the maker and unmaker of 


munded the funeral knell of 
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same sound was a note of that anthem chanted by 
angels over the sepulchre of slavery. As the last- 
mentioned event was the introduction of the latest 
grand era of prophetical impulse, we shall briefly 
advert toa few of the leading annunciations that 
apprized the ignorant and unforeseeing of the oc- 
currences which held * proxima lucis loca,” the 
portentous births hid in the womb of futurity. 

Chapter [L—In which Homeric the First t: alketh 
grandly about liberty and steam; and Homeric the 
Second flatly contradicteth him, 

A.D. One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two years, the orator ascended the mount of Pro- 
clamation, and thus spoke ore rotundo 

“Alight hath arisen upon the earth—the clouds 
of superstition have rolled from the sky. Liberty 
hath planted her st indard, and the black banner 
of despotism is trembling in the hand 
porters. The time is at hand when mankind, un- 
trammelled in their high mental energies, shall 
assert in the face of heaven the power and gran- 
deur of human nature, strong in the might of in- 
telligence and freedom. Europe is sensitive in 
every fibre of her moral frame to the high and glo- 
rious impulse. France hath bounded like a young 
Hercules from the poppied couch of slavery. Italy 
is alive to ancient recollections, and pours con- 
tempt on the triple crown, Germany, fired with 
enthusiasm, and strong in knowledge, waits the 
A spirit is abroad that will, 


sof its sup- 


signal to unshackle. 
ina few years, convert the sword into a reaping 
hook, and the fer erlaine eof nation i] hatred, into 
the smile of unbounded amity, in every clime 
peopled hy the Japhet. Then 
shall the intellect of emanicipated and enlightened 
millions fraternize : and what in the universe of 
matter can Oppose the energies of such accumulat- 


The pride of Ocean, tamed and hum- 


descendents of 


ed divinity! 
ble as the clods of thu valley, shall own the ommni- 
prot nee of steal. s« it Lia's shall contr | the ike rial 
currents, and enable the Scottish tourist to bid 
farewell to the winding Forth,—vaze on the wrecks 
of almighty Rome,—luxuriate on thi 


the seven-hilled qireen of the east, 


wonders of 
sweep tran- 
quil and secure across the raging Bosphorus, 
pause amid the ruins of primeval empire,—float 
above the loftiest peaks of the Himalaya, and re- 
turn to the blue hills, silver streams, and freeborn 
land, within thi course of one 
revolving moon.” 

“TT beheld.’ was the the oraculum of Homeric 
respondent, “and lo! Britain was clothed with 
honour and majesty, the undisputed queen of 
continental 
dynasties ; the foc us of all the ri ‘vs of me ie hee and 
erudition ; the shrine of truth, virtue, and wis- 
dom; the dispenser of celestial blessings to every 
region of the earth. But the star of her glory hath 

t.—the time is at hand when her fleets will be 
scattered,—her armies vanguis shed.—her flag in- 
sulted,—her name regardes { as a byword and a 
mockery ; while, internally a prey to savage anar- 
chy, she will cower in impotent dismay, a wretch- 
ed and dismembered wreck of what she once was, 

Babylon, 
tte hicr- 


before the ayvression of het r puntest f fu 
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chants of future years will ponder as they tread broken distress no longer resounds from the mud. 
built cabin, but the song of joy bespeaks the happy 


among a few straggling weather-beaten huts, in- 
habited by the sons of wretchedness; and whisper 
sadly one to another, “ This, this is all that re- 
mains of that great city, whose merchants were 
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heart from the rising to the setting sun.” 


* Alas!” responds a voice from the valley of ty. 


_bulation, “ in the good old times, we believed wit) 


princes, whose name was venerated wherever a_ 


keel could adventure—the acropolis of a nation 
sacred to Minerva. Let us tread lightly over the 
erave of that mighty heart now for ever still, and 
inuse on the consequences of that restless spirit of 
innovation, that prostrated the glorious barriers of 
ancestral institutions before the raging waves of 
tierce democracy.” 

It is not the least remarkable circumstance at- 
tending the lofty visions of these gifted seers, that 
whatever phase the aspect of events presents, is a 
decided and unimpeachable confirmation of the 
truth of their prediction. What a melancholy 
blank in the chronicles of prophecy, is caused by 
the loss of that sublime oration pronounced by 
Cheops, when the last stone was placed on his ar- 
tificial mountain, on the march of architectural 
intellect, till the valley of ancient Nilus would be too 
narrow for the splendid trophies of the masonic art! 

Who knows not what Cleon, the wealthiest mer- 
chant in Thebes, said to a blind minstrel, who 
sung the exploits of gods and god-begotten heroes 
before the porch of his stately mansion; “ Mwon- 
ides, thou art old, but thou shalt survive thy poe- 
try. Come with me and I will employ thee to 
soothe my children with the charms of thy music, 
and a reward shall be thine beyond what thou 
wilt ever obtain by dealing out thy inanities to 
the gaping Thebans.” 


/ hand, 


trembling. Piety and superstition went hand j, 
We believed in and revered those gay. 
form and fantastic beings, the fairy and the Witch 
holding a mysterious companionship with the hy. 
man race; but our faith and reverence was ajc, 
strong in regard to that awful intelligence, x}, 
controlled and directed for his own wise purpos, 
their dreaded agency. Thrice happy were thos 
days before all these changes were heard of,—whey 
the dead-light, and the wraith, and the wizard, 
and the warning voice, had their undoubting by 


_lievers roundevery fireside of broad Scotland,—whep 


} 





Chapter I1—In which Pathetic the First is | 
much affected with the miseries of the poor; and | 


Pathetic the Second has not much to say in favour 
of modern education. 

* I beheld,’ exclaims the Pathetic from the 
Pisgah of Prophesy, “the weeping victim of a false 
and unnatural state of society, struggling from 
morning to night with barely sufficient time allot- 
ted him to eat his scanty meal, exerting to the ut- 
most his overworked and exhausted powers to ob- 
tain a miserable pittance; I saw him throw his 
tvil-worn and lJacerated limbs ona straw pallet, 


and pray to God for death to terminate his woes. 


[ beheld over the length and breadth of a nation, 
that claims to be at the pinnacle of moral enlight- 
enment, a frightful mass of misery,—the million 
groaning under the pressure of want, to minister 
to the luxuries of the pampered few,—thousands 





endowed with fine sensibilities, and capable of high | 
achievements in literature and science, shut out by | 


the flerce necessities of their condition from har- 
the present hour, and unable to snatch the short- 


nature, 
ture of this unnatural wretchedness. 


the Beltane fires were kindled with pious enthy. 
siasm, and the influence of the moon on huma), 
passions and interests, was acknowledged with x. 
ligious awe. But now the march of education js 
accompanied by the march of scepticism. The 
rocks of atheism stand out in frightful prominence 
in the onward career of that vessel in which ow 
dearest interests are embarked, and the crash wi! 
come when the religion of our forefathers shall lx 
engulphed in the prevailing ocean of infidelity,— 
the anthem of piety shall no more be heard a 
morning and evening rising to the throne of God 
from the humble cottage of the peasant,—and 
mute shall be the church-going bell on the mor- 
ing of the hallowed day. The scoffer unabashed, 
will publish his Goulish creed even from th: 
shrine of our sanctuaries. The age, tuo, of chivalry, 
hath passed away. Instead of the faithful and 
attached clansman braving weariness, torture, and 
death, in defence of his gallant chieftain ; soon wil 
the levelling spirit of democracy annihilate all dis 
tinctions, and the poor infatuated serf will be seen 
lighting his brand at the ashes of the altar to con- 
sume the palace of his feudal lord.” 

Chapter H1.—In which Humbug the First dis 
courseth logically of liberty and equality; 
Humbug the Second soliloquizeth on the Chure: 
in danger. 

“T lay it down as a fundamental principle in 
nature,” exclaims a philosopher of a certain clas 
to a numerous circle of auditors; but whether the 
orator is on the hustings, in the taproom, or 12 the 
fields by moonlight, we are not permitted to mem 
tion, “that all men are born equal and free. 
Whence, then, inequality, and that state of thins 
that imposes on one class all the miseries, thouz! 
perhaps not the name of slavery ; while on another. 


it confers a power to control and coerce the a 
Louring an idea not chained down to the wants of. 

| titled with themselves to the blessings of 0 
est Interval to cultivate the nobler powers of their | 


Kut the glorious future exhibits no fea- | 


I behold the 


broad expanse of this fair world meted out into | 


perallelograms. [see every man sitting under his 
vine and under his fiz-tree, and none to make him 
afraid, The humblest peasant, the poorest arti- 
san, isin the quict possession of leisure, food, and 
the means of domestic culture. The erv of heart- 


life and soul of the present era; 


‘. ; s - ef- 
tions, nay, even the thoughts of those equally & 
: freedow! 
, . . “ i ti 
Whence? but from tyrannical laws,—unjust at 
° f 1 . y e ” 
tutions,—an unhealthy state of society, ret 
- se 
and guarded by those who batten on the vit pe 
f : . ‘ . ’ Sa ¢ 

our social and domestic happiness. Phis sta 
things cannot, must not, endure. Liberty he 
and looking 
. Ver hy * 
the future, I see no kings to tax,—no raga 

oppress,—no masses of bloated wealth Ww 


between us and the sun.” 
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This man raised himself into parliament and of- 
hee on the shoulders of the people—and ceased to 
he a prophet. Listen now to the monologue of a 
reverend father in God, as he painfully raises his 
gouty supporters upon their soft and silky pedes. 
tal, and eyes askance “with lingering looks of 
love,” his post-prandial modicum of sparkling 
champagne. “Alas! the time is fast approaching, 
when these accursed dissenters,—woe to those who 
repealed the blessed test,—will compel us to live 
like themselves. They would fain see ws, the suc- 
cessors of the holy apostles, compelled to toil for a 
precarious subsistence, mayhap 

The moss our bed, the cave our humble cell, 

(ur food the fruits, our drink the crystal well. 
dur drink the crystal well! faugh! paugh! © 
that this gouty toe would allow me to convince nv 
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diocese, that a country Where a bishop is doomed 
to the drudgery of a curate, is essentially a bishop- 
less country ; that a bishopless country is deprived 
of the blessing of apostolical succession, and is ne- 
cessarily an irreligious country ; and will emphati- 
cally—O my toe!—go to the devil. ‘To me it is 
clear that Great Britain will have no bishops—and 
if no bishops, no king, no laws, no religion—in 
thirty vears to come.” 

A beautiful and convincing illustration of the 
fact, that however the lines of prophetic light, 
that brighten the eveballs of other illuminati, + ary 
as to the objects on the horizon of futurity from 
which they radiate, the gifted individuals of the 
latter class receive theirs, \ ariously coloured though 
they be from the diversified character of the refract- 





ing media, from a common centre of procession, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


I, Colin Clink. By Charles Hooton, Esq. 


3 vols. 


No modern fictionist has set the great English model, 
Fiecpinc, so rigidly before him as the able author of 


“Colin Clink,” and “ Bilberry Thurland.” This taste, or | 


choice, and powers of no ordinary kind, at once stamped 
his works with a character of individuality. Something 
of the same character was discernible in the fictions of 
livleroft, a man who sprung direct from the mother- 
hosom of England ; though, with this exception, Hooton 
i unique as a disciple of the great master of the purely 
Laglish fiction. 

ations of the personages of ordinary life, as they may 
‘ui be found in remote rural localities; in his descrip- 
tons of the humours and oddities of what is termed /ov, as 
ustinguished from purely vicious life. Hooton’s vagrants 
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gerated scenes and characters introduced; as those 


of Miss Sowersoft, and the uncouth lover who cast 
glamour over a too susceptible spinster, impatient to be 


' 


hollow pleasures ! 


This holds especially of his skilful de- | 


re tainted with the vices peculiar to their vagabond con- | 


ution, but they are not encrusted and foul with crime, 


ke the town-bred ruffians of modern novels. The moral | 


incidentally present in all Fielding’s novels, of the Great 
preying upon the Small, the sharks devouring the little 
“aes, is more systematically kept in view by Hooton, 
though in many of the hastily concocted scenes of “Colin 
Cink,” it is but imperfectly wrought out. Indeed, in 
‘e progress of that story, the writer seems to have aban- 
ned his original design, and taken up one which, if 
cely to be more popular, and more easily managed, 
rnes less weight of metal. In the final acquiescence 
‘ eiety’s injustice, he loses sight of poetic justice. 

The story, which appeared in a series of papers in 
Bentley's Misecllany, must be too familiar to the reading 
ae to require description. It ecomprehends a tale of 
man * Injustice to woman, and of the tyranny of the rich 
nt a santier ‘tory, somewhat extra- 
<p een tee arth the details, of the confinement 
honse, by he ni ni of years me private mad- 
Rds geeneate a who wished to keep possession 
ll doube si at such things have been, is beyond 
thes mh as gs fit subjects for the novelist. Even 
Clink,” they " en the scenes depicted in “Colin 

y must involve mental and bodily agony to 


toe mi 
Se > ‘-o > ° 
rable sufferer worse than a thousand murders. 


re ls great truth even 


i: the most grossly exag- 
9, xr L—vVor, ’ ‘ 


Viti. 


married, as surely as the spells, of which Bottom was the 
hero, wrought upon Titania. 
Concerts, in which appear the wretched, hectic, hack- 
neyed, “ old-before-her-time” 
painful and powerful truth. 
the miserable ministers to its so-called pleasures, does 


The scenes at the Tavern 


actress and singer, possess 
Ilow many such vietims, 


the Great Babylon, at all times, carry in its fevered and 
polluted bosom! Is not the image of this poor voung 
girl, as it is here traced, the fitting personification of these 
We might fiid many more highly- 
wrought specimens of this fiction, and some of them more 
pathetic, but none conveying a more useful moral than 


the following extract. The scene is the “saloon” of a 
tavern, the avenue to which lies through a dram-shop ; 
and Colin Clink is already more than half in love with 
the glittering prima donna of that haunted spot : 

As I have not the most distant intention of wearying 
either the reader or myself with a detailed description 
of the night’s entertainment, I shall merely observe, 
that after the curtain drew up, a succession of songs, 
comic, patriotic, and sentimental, was introduced, and 
sung by various members of the professional company. 
Amongst these appeared one, on seeing whom Wintle- 
bury exclaimed to his companion, “That's my sister!” 

Colin looked. <A beautiful-complexioned girl was on 
the stage,—bright-eyed, lively, and attractively attired 
in the showy costume of a theatrical Neapolitan maid. 
After a brief prelude on the famous Orchestrwoloplon- 
agpipe, she sung, apparently not without effort, but with 
the most bewitching assumption of modesty telling its 
troubles to the moon, a song, the burden of which ran- 
“ Too many lorers will puzcle a maid!” 

“ Encore !— encore !” enthusiastically cried a gentle- 
man, who was sitting a few seats in advance, as he 
clapped his hands madly together, and tossed his legs 
at random under the seat before him, “ admirable, bi'gar! 
—me quite consent vith dat. Too many i too much!” 

“Hangcoor!” repeated a young sailor, considerably 
more than half-seas over, as he unconsciously recharged 
his pipe, as thongh he were ramming 4own the wadding 
of a gun, “hangeoor!—Go it agen, Bess, or whatever 
your name is. Hangeoor!” 

This word, under a dozen different pronunciations, 
ran round the room, while Miss Harriet Wintlebury 
made a profound curtsy, and proceeded to repeat her 
song. 

As Colin gazed, and gazed again, turned away hi» 
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eves, and as instantly fixed them upon the same beauti- 


tul shioet again, his bosom burned, and his cheeks grew 
ear ents 

hom he could think searcely inferior to the angels, —at | 
Ie ‘ast, he had never in his life seen woman as she is be- 
fore. For what were the simple beings, under that 
name, whom he had met in the out-of-the-way country 
nook he had so recently left?) What was his late mis- 
tress, Miss Sowersoft ! 
what even Fanny herself ’—mere plain, dull, plodding, 
lifeless ereatures of the feminine gender, and nothing 
more. 
in that one moment he felt more of the deep yearning of 
love than ever in the course of his whole life he had felt 
before. 

“Let us go nearer,” he whispered to his companion ; 
and in the next minute they were forcing their way 
down one of the passages, between the forms, 
the other end of the room. 
in obtaining 2 seat on the last form, close under the 
stage-lamps, Miss Harriet had concluded her melody, 
and retired amidst considerable applause. 
period of her reappearance, the time occupied by other 
performers seemed to Colin endless. Under other cir- 
cumstances, the novelty and freshness of such 
tainment would have beguiled his attention deeply, and 
resolved hours into the seeming space of but a few mi- 
nutes; but now the sense of pleasure derived from this 

source was rendered dull and pointless by comparison 
with that far keener delight, that tumultuous throng of 
hopeful passious, which had so suddenly and strangely 
taken possession of his bosoin. 
again,—he started, astonished. Could it be the same? 
The clear bright complexion (or what had seemed at the 
further end of the room to be so) now looked opaque 


i 
‘ 
| 


he felt as though in the presence of a being | 
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' ; | that of his bigoted daughter, the “bloody 
—what the maids on the farm /— | 


But this enchantress !—his heart leaped up, and | 


towards | 
Before they had succeeded 


' 
an enter- 


At length she came | 


and earthy ; the white was dead white, and the red as | 


their father, being the adorer of the noble Katherine, 
his pencil patching - cheeks with fire; while the | 


abruptly red as though St. Anthony had been busy with 
substratum of bone and flesh looked worn into a shape 
of anxious 
to the colourable pretensions of the surface. And then 
the handsome bust, which at a distance seemed so beau- 


pain, that gave the lie direct and palpable | 


tiful, now appeared a inmost miserable artistical mockery | 


of nature; and the fixed meaningless gaze,—the mouth 
formally extended in order to display the teeth,—the 
dead lack-lustre stare at the remote end of tlie room, 
calenlated to produce an impression on the more distant 
portion of the audience,—all combined deeply and 
strongly to impress the horrible conviction on the mind, 
that this poor creature, in spite of all assumptions and 


deplorable creature indeed ! 
tator something like the idea of a death’s head endea- 
vouring to be merry,—a skull fitted with glass eyes, and 
covered with a thin painted mask of parchment, striving 
to laugh and look happy, in order to be consistent with 
the laughter and the happiness around it. Add to this 
the hollow faint voice, (the mere echo of the sound it 
once had been,) pumped up from lungs that seemed to 
have lost all power,—-to have decayed until scareely 
any portion remained,—and we shall feel impressed, as 
Colin was, with a fearful, almost a terrible, sense of the 
poor uses to which humanity is sometimes put, and of 
the deep wretchedness often existing among those whose 
eccnpation in life is to dook gay, whatever they may feel. 
In truth, consumption was feeding on her, seemingly 
deep and irremediable. Yet she struggled on: what 
else could she? Still she strove, still fulfilled her occu- 
pation every night, still sung, still tried to look merry, 


Ul. The Trustee. Colburn, 

We have here a romance, composed of the ord} nary in. 
gredients, mingled with considerable skill and effect The 
scene is mainly the town of Hull, though, for that » Latter, 
it might just as well have been anywhere else ; the time. 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VEIL, and during 
Mary.” “7, 
Trustee” is a small Sir Giles Overreach,—ambitions 
covetous, avaricious, and wholly unprincipled; but a vil. 
lain of some intellect and tact,—not wholly out of nature. 
—not motiveless. His human and redeeming point | 
doting love for an only son. This 
the troubled times 


person contrives, jn 
of the tyrant Henry, to get the py. 
perty of many of his persecuted neighbours into } 
clutches ; and he, of course, cheats and oppresses thei; 
Among others, his kinsman, » 
the head of his house, Sir Edward Waring, compelled 


widows and orphans. 


“ : | ) ae. 3 r » t} >} rent if a oF 
Until the | to leave the kingdom to elude the hot pursuit of his ene- 


mies, confides to this villanous and traitorous relation 
the care of his two motherless infant daughters, with 
jewels and money to a great amount. 
grow up under the care of this false guardian, who plot 
all manner of villanies against them, which may forward 
his schemes of avarice and ambition. ‘They are, as ; 

generally now the case when two sisters are introduced, 
a grave, stately, high-souled Minna, and a gay and frolie. 
some, kind, light-hearted Brenda. They are, of course, 
furnished with lovers suited to their respective charae- 
ters: a young cavalier, a soldier of fortune, who had, : 

foreign lands, fought his way to fame side by side wit) 


The young ladies 


while Rose is the beloved of her odious guardian’s viva- 
cious and amiable son, Charles. The young ladies hav 
as an attendant, an aged priest, kind, simple-minde 
and charitable, though a bigot to his own faith. They, 
however, much to his griefand horror,adopt the reforme! 
doctrines ; and, in the reign of Mary, their religion !a) 
them open to the practices of their guardian, and t 
machinations of just such a Catholic priest as Protests 


romance frequently embodies, and calls a Jesuit. T 
schemes of the Trustee for the ruin of the orphan lade 


. _and his other villanies, which are of all kinds, are ¢0 
decorations to the contrary, was a rery poor, worn-out, | 


It forced upon the spec- , 


happy that deserved happiness. 


although her heart was all out of heart, and her bosom 


was filled with fear and anxiety from the dread sense of 
approaching death—too surely at hand—and she unpre- 
pared !—perhaps*to come to her on that very stage,— 
perhaps then! And all this to gain a morsel of daily 
bread! 

When one hears of any young creature in danger of 
such a fate as thi 
to send her, 
With close la! 


in i] nfinit > 


pr fi r i >t , ihe stiflir hN factory, 
ur for sixteen hours a-day. 


| 
| 


, Will they not be merciful, and strive | 


| though his personal! suffering 


‘time; until we have fairly seen the bad punished, th 


teracted by the agency of Seampering Jack, a crac’ 
brained benevolent humourist, a kind of Puck or Re’ 

Good-Fellow, who is found here, there, and in every p!* 
where his agency is required, and just at the nick | 
¢ vir 
tuous rewarded, and every one of the personages I 
There are here no gr 
or original elements ; but the combinations are oft 

good, the characters well-defined and well contrast 

and there is no want of bustle and incident in the PF 
gress of the story, while many just and pointed thoug: 

are scattered throughout its pages. 





NEW POEMS. 
Hours with the Muses. By John Critchley Prine 


Here we have a volume of fair, smooth verses, whic? 
cons sidering the condition and opportunities of the poe™. 
be pronounced wonderful ! Jonn Prince was bom t! 
son of a poor reed-maker at Wigan. He was put, we 
almost a child, to learn his father’s trade ; and apnea be 
was nineteen years of age, he married. He paid the 
in continued poverty and distress, which must have 


more heavily upon his wifeand children than pon bis 
3 are painfully promise 
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sn the sketch of his life, which some friend has prefixed | 


to his poems. In the hope of bettering his condition, he 
left his family and went to France, where English arti- 
cans of his description were said to be in request at the 
cotton factories. It was a period of depressed trade. 
He was disappointed of finding employment, and suffered 
the most severe privations in making his way back to his 
family, after traversing on foot a good part of France 
vod Germany. When a boy, a copy of Byron’s works, 
which fell into his hands, awoke the love of poesy, and 
he soon afterwards began to compose “ at all times, and 
in all places.” The results are abundant. Some of his 
noems Were written to “ lighten his wanderings on the 
continent, and others, as a relief to poverty and toil, on 
hisown shores.” But wherever or howsoever composed, 
his poems possess very considerable merit, merely as 

ems, and laying aside altogether the circumstances 
under which they may have been produced. In the exer- 
cise of his poetical talents, Mr. Prince has found much to 
oweeten a hard but common lot. If the Muse “ found 
him poor at first and kept him so,” the measure of the 
divine gift which he possesses, has brought its own de- 
lights and rewards ; aud in the midst of poverty he can 
till wisely and piously bless God for “ having made him 
susceptible of feelings so elevating, so humanizing, so 
divine.” This is the true way in which poetry should be 
considered, and not as something which a poor man may 
convert into food, fuel, and clothing—an expectation 
which is the cause of much unpitied disappointment. 

The longest poem is entitled Tur Poet’s Sappatu. It 
contains some sweet description, and many tender senti- 
ments and just reflections. From a poem, entitled, 
“Who are the Free? the Great? the Wise? the Blest?” 
we select one response, Which, with much of the contents 
of the little volume, shows that suffering has not dark- 
ened nor yet warped or embittered the author's spirit :— 

Who are the Blest? 

They who have kept their sympathies awake, 

And scattered good for more than custom’s sake ; 

Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 

frentle in thought—benevolent in deed; 

Whose looks have power to make dissension cease— 

Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peace; 

They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 

Teachers of truth and ministers of love:- 

Love for all moral power—all mental grace— 

Love for the humblest of the human race— 

Love for that tranquil joy which virtue brings— 

Love for the Giver of all goodly things ; 

lrue followers of that soul-exalting plan, 

Which Curist laid down to bless and govern man. 
hey who can calmly linger at the last, 
Survey the future and recall the past ; 
And with that hope which triumphs over pain, 
Fe e] Well assured they have not lived in vain, 
Then wait in peace their hour of final rest ;— 

These are the only blest ! 

we find many pieces more emphatic than the 

‘owlug pretty lines : but they are recommended by their 
ompleteness ; and by the thought of the many bright and 
“eerful moments which must have gladdened the hearth 
of the w riter, though the dismal sketch of his life throws 
them into the gloomiest shade :— 


Th TO THE CRICKET. 

400 merry minstrel of my cottage hearth, 

Again I hear thy shrill and silvery lays; 
here hast thou been these many, many days, 

ou on ane of music and of mirth ? 

Ar sapalbod not leave thy brother Bard so long ; 

a pe ithout thee pass my evening hours. 

act thou been roaming in the fields and bowers, 


Myste 
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To shame the grassliopper’s loud summer song !— 
When poring o'er some wild romantic book, . 

In the hush'd reign of thought-awakening night, 

I love to have thee near me, winged sprite, 
To cheer the silence of my chimney nook ; 
For I have faith that thy prophetic voice 7 
Foretelleth things which come to make my heart rejoice. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 
Volume VITI. 


This volume contains the Lores of the Angels, and a 


Loneman & Co, 


number of those satirical and humorous poems, which 
in the Morning 
comes forth 


originally appeared “for the occasion” 
Chronicle, mong these, (orn and Cottor 
pct to the present moment ; as does the Ode to the Goddess 
The preface to this 
volume refers to Mr. Moore’s embarrassments and losses, 


(vres, by Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 


from his deputy, in an office which he held at Bermuda, 


proving a defaulter. His ultimate loss appears to have 


been less then was generally imagined, though still seri- 
ous to aman in his circumstances. I! met and sur- 
mounted it in a manly and independent spirit ; and we 
hope that, besides showing him who were his true friends, 
it convinced him of the impropriety of men of letters 
holding sinecure offices, or of any official whatever doing 
business by deputy. We had fancied, somewhat prema- 
turely, it appears, that Mr. Moore had had the good 
taste to suppress his lines on Mr. Leigh Hunt's honest 
and much abused book about Lord Byron. Weare sorry, 
chiefly for the sake of his own fame, to find ourselves mis 
taken. 


but republication, after a dozen years have elapsed, is 


Such a squib may be forgiven at the moment ; 


more unpardonable than the original offence. 

Did the scenes of riot and low debauchery, which Mr. 
Moore had just witnessed or heard of at Venice, excite the 
disgust which dictated the verses said to be written at 
Chambery,and appearing among the Rhymes on the Road ! 
We hope it was so: that the vices of the lord of mature 
years, though they passed unnamed, had been viewed 
with yet deeper abhorrence than those of the dreaming, 
vayrant boy. We turn with pleasure from these debate 
able matters to the Ode to 
ctanzas, to refresh the reader’s memory, may not be out 


(eres: from which a few 


of place in our pages at this great cora crisis:— 


Dear Goddess of Corn, whom the ancients, we know, 
("Mong other odd whims of those comical bodies,) 


Adorned with somniferous poppies, to show 


Thou wert always a true Country -gentleman’s Godde 


| Behold, in his best shooting-jacket, before thee, 


An eloquent Squire, who most humbly beseeches, 
Great Queenof Mark Lane(if the thing doesn’t bore the ), 
Thou’lt read o’er the last of his—-nerer-last speeche 


Ah! Ceres, thou know’st not the slander and seorn 

Now heaped upon England's “Squirearehy, so boasted ; 
Improving on Hunt,* ’tis no longer the Corn, 

“Tis the growers of Corn that are now, alas! roasted. 


In speeches, in books, in all shapes they attack us- 
Reviewers, economists—fellows, no doubt, 

That you, my dear Ceres, and Venus and Bacchus, 
And Gods of high fashion know little about. 


There’s Bentham, whose English is all his own making 
Who thinks just as little of settling a nation 
As he would of smoking his pipe, or of taking 
(What he, himself, calls) his “post-prandial .vibra- 
tion.”’+ 





* Hunt's breakfast powder. 
+ The venerable Jeremy's phrase for bis after-dinner walk. 
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In short, my dear Goddess, Old Enyland’s divided 
Between u/tra blockheads and superfine sages ;— 
With orhich of these classes we, landlords, have sided, 
Thou'lt find in my speech, if thou’lt read a few pages. 
For therein I've proved to my own satisfaction, 
And that of all "Squires I’ve the honour of meeting, 
That tis the most senseless and foul-mouthed detraction 
To say that poor people are fond of cheap eating. 
On the contrary, such the chaste notions* of food, 
That dwell in each pale manufacturer's heart, 
They would scorn any law, be it ever so good, 
That would make thee, dear Goddess, less dear than 
thou art! 
Long life to the Minister!—no matter who, 
Or how dull he may be, if, with dignified spirit, he 
Keeps the ports shut—and the people’s mouths, too— 
We shall all have a long run of Freddy’s prosperity. 
And, as for myself, who, like Hannibal, sworn 
To hate the whole crew who could take our rents from 
us 3 
Had England but One to stand by thee, Dear Corn, 
That last honest Uni-Corn would be Sir Thomas. 


Matins and Vespers: with Hymns and occasional 
Devotional Pieces. By John Bowring. Third 
Edition. 

Last month we had occasion to quote, from the reli- 
gious poetry of a Catholic,+ verses which were calculated 
to exalt and warm the devotional feelings of all Chris- 
tians, whatever be their denomination; and in the 


present month, a Third and enlarged edition of Dr. | 


Bowring’s religious poetry lies on our table, a proof that 
the laity do not partake in the narrow and sectarian 
feelings which would exclude all excellence that is not 
found within the ring-fence of Establishment. Many of 


| 


' 





— a oe 





these pieces are not less admirable for their poetry, than | 


for their glowing charity and elevating morality. In 
turning over the collection, the mere embarrassment of 
riches makes the task of selection difficult. We are, 
however, guided by what is likely to please the younger 
portion of our readers. 
BAPTISM. 

Drop the limpid waters, now, 

(on the infant’s sinless brow ; 

Dedicate the unfolding gem 

Unto Him, who bless’d the stem. 


* A phrase in one of Sir Thomas’s /ast speeches. 

+ By a mistake, another poem was substituted in the notice 
of Lowers from the Holy Fathers, in last Number, in place of 
the one which we intended to cite, in corroboration of what 
the Roman Catholies profess to consider as the spirit or prin- 
ciple of all true penance. The poem taken is on the text of 
St. Augustine, ** My heart is without rest, Q Lord, until it 
est in Thee: that which was meant is on the words of St. 
(vregory the Great, * In frat, not in /eares and branches, is 
ye nanee made known.” We shall cite one or two stanzas to 


how what was aimed at. 


With heart and eye prepared to weep, 

Sorrow sincere, contrition deep, 

Confession serious and complete,- 

Such are the wants for penance meet : 
But, more than all, a purpose sure, 
To sin no more, for love or lure! 

Thongh at Coufession’s Chair we bow 

With tearful eye, and humbled brow, 

“Tis mockery and idle pain, 

It we rise up to sin again.— 


Albeit the bud be red and fair. 
A worm is working meanwhile there! 
too ek a8 . . 
What hough we tell w ith moistened cheek, 
V4 ? aa, . . 
"oth quivering lip, aud action meek, 
A bead-roll dark of mapy a sin 
(rainst God and man, witheut, within.- 
Our tears ave lost, oun penance Vain, 
If we co home to sin azain. 
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Let our aspirations be 

Innocent as Infancy ; 

Pure the prayers that force their way, 
As the child for whom we pray. 


In the Christian garden we 

Plant another Christian tree ; 
Be its blossoms, and its fruit, 
Worthy of the Christian root. 


To that garden now we bring 
Waters from the living spring ; 
Bless the tree, the waters bless, 
Holy One! with holiness. 


When life’s harvests all are past, 
O! transplant the tree at last, 

To the fields where flower and tree 
Blossom through eternity. 


PROGRESS OF GOSPEL TRUTH. 


Upon the gospel’s sacred page 

The gathered beams of ages shine , 
And as it hastens, every age 

But makes its brightness more divine. 


On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 

From year to year does knowledge soar ; 
And as it soars, the gospel light 

Adds to its influence more and more. 


Truth, strengthened by the strength of thought, 
Pours inexhaustible supplies, 

Whence sagest teachers may be taught, 
And wisdom’s self become more wise. 


More glorious still as centuries roll, 

New regions blessed, new powers unfurled, 
Expanding with the expanding soul, 

Its waters shall o’ertlow the world. 


Flow to restore—but not destroy ; 

As when the cloudless lamp of day 
Pours out its floods of life and joy, 

And sweeps each lingering mist away. 


SUNDAY EVENING.—SUMMER. 
“Let not your hearts be troubled, but confide 
“In me as ye confide inGod; I go 
* A mansion for my followers to provide ; 
“My Father’s heavenly dwelling is supplied 
“With many mansions ;— I had told ye so, 
“Were there not room ;—I hasten to prepare 
“Your seats,—and soon will come again, and say, 
“Be welcome :—where your Lord inhabits, there, 
“There should his followers be: ye know the way; 
“JT am the way, the truth, the life.”"—’Twas thus 
The Saviour spoke—and in that blessed road, 
What flow’rets grow, what sunbeams shine on us, 
All glowing with the brightness of our God ! 
Heaven seems to open round, the earth is still, 
As if to sanctify us for the skies ; 
All tending to the realms where blessing lies, 
And joy and gladness, up the eternal hill. 
As the heaven-guided prophet, when his eyes 
Stretch’d wearied o'er the peaceful promised land, 
Even as he stood on Canaan’s shores, we stand. 


What bigot is prepared to deny to the author of hus- 


dreds of such compositions as the above, the name of 


Christian? 


Sketches of Britain. By James Howie, M.D. 
Part I. 
These are topographical sketches of Scotland, writ 


in a kind of blank verse ; and interspersed with varies 
little tales and episodes. The author does not bind hie 
self down to any locality, but in the strength of his sev 


league boots, passes at once from Orkney to Kelso Bridge, 
We cannot #! 


or wherever it pleases him to alight. is 
roductios * 


much for the poetry, but the tone of the p 
kindly and amiable. 
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Archie Allan: a Tale in Scottish Verse. 
Third edition. 


This metrical tale has been highly lauded by some of 
the Scottish newspapers ; and it is pointed out to our 
notice by one of our most popular living Scottish bards. 
This ought to be fame enough, in all conscience, for the 
author of Archie Allan, which has received a heaped mea- 
sure of praise. 


——————E 


Pride; or, the Heir of Craven. A Poem. By | 
Henry Cook, Author of * Adrian, the Star of 
Destiny,” &c. 


A poem of the school of Byron. 


The Thakoorine: A Tale of Mandoo. By Captain | 
James Abbott. 

The subject of this poem is a romantic oriental love | 
tradition. The poem is full of sparkling fancy, and not | 
without fire. | 

— 
Buckingham’s America, Historical, Statistical, and | 

Descriptive. 3 volumes octavo; with a Portrait | 

of the Author, a Map of the United States, and | 

numerous Wood Engravings of churches, public 
buildings, remarkable scenes, &c. &c. | 


The design of Mr. Buckingham is but half completed 
inthese three bulky tomes, which are confined to his travels | 
in the Atlantic States. A Second Series is contemplated, , 
which will comprehend the remainder of his travels in the 
Southern and Western States. The second series, from | 
relating to fresher scenes, and to communities less known 
to travellers, will probably possess even greater interest 
than the journey through the beaten track ; in which Mr. | 
buckingham has, moreover, overlaid, if he has not often 
fairly swamped his personal adventures, by heavy loads of 
topographical description, history and statistics. His pre- | 
vious reputation as a traveller and lecturer, and his long 
advocacy of the Temperance Cause, prepared the citizens 
of the United States to receive Mr. Buckingham with 
Kindness and distinction. The combined object of his 
visit was to deliver his lectures on the East, and to ob- | 
serve and report on the Western Republic with accu- 
racy and impartiality. He accordingly landed at New 
York towards the end of October 1837, and until his de- 
parture from the United States, lost no opportunity of 
making himself intimately and thoroughly acquainted 
with whatever can interest an intelligent traveller who 
means to write a great book, for the instruction of his 
countrymen at home, about one of the most remarkable 
Countries on the face of the globe. 

Mr. Buckingham confirms what every traveller has | 
affirmed of the superior condition of the humbler classes 
a America, when compared with persons of the same 


rank in England. “ All seem to possess good dwellings, , 


sbundant clothing, and an ample supply of food.” You 
a (in the cities) no beggars; and “ no drunken men 
ad women, with filthy ragged children.” The follow- 


“sis aclear account of the three political parties of 
America — 


ae asa here, as there are in England, three politi- 
a sa peal Conservatives, moderate Reformers, and 

“als; and, following after the bad example of the 
F country, each party seems determined to see no 
and no merit in either of the others. The Con- 
‘es are here called Whigs; the moderate Refor- 
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mers are called Democrats: and the Radicals are called 
Loco Focos,* a recent name. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
The Conservatives are here called Whigs; and they 
correspond in political character and sentiment with the 
Whigs of England; being quite as loud in their profes- 
sions of liberal principles, but quite as unwilling to carry 
them out into practice. One of their leading organs 
lately published a very remarkable essay, signed “ Sid- 
ney,’ attributed to the pen of a prominent leader of the 
Whig party, which, besides advocating conservative 
principles generally, went the length of saying, that 
“experience had shown that there was as much chance 
of obtaining a good chief magistrate by hereditary de 
scent as by popular election, and that, consequently, the 


/monarchical principle was as favourable to liberty as 
the republican.” This doctrine was so acceptable to the 


greater number of the Whigs, that most of their news- 


| papers lauded it; until it was attacked with such ability 
' and force in the democratic prints, that the young men 


among the Whigs felt it necessary to hold a public 


| meeting to disavow their participation in any such dec- 


trine, and to declare themselves to be uncompromising 
Republicans. 

As far, however, as I was able to discover, by my in- 
tercourse with editors and political men of all parties, 
and by comparison of their journals, I found the Ameri- 
can Whigs to be quite as conservative as their name- 
sakes at home. They are nearly all in favour of giving 
wealth a more open and direct influence than it now 
possesses, in the suffrage for elections, and would be 
glad to exclude from the electoral body all whe have 
not some fixed amount of property. 

Nearly all the rich capitalists and merchants of New 
York belong to the Whig party; and the greater num- 
ber of the New York newspapers are in its interest. We 
imagine, however, that Mr. Buckingham’s observations 
apply mainly to New York; and that other localities 
are much more republican. His testimony on the fol- 
lowing point is valuable :— 

In all the instances that I witnessed of the business 
of polling—and I visited many of the wards for that 
purpose—the whole affair was conducted with much 
more order and decorum than any contested election 
that I had ever seen in England. ‘There were no party 
badges, in colours or ribbons, to excite party animosity. 


| There was no drunkenness, riot, or abuse of any kind. 
_ Every man came freely to the poll, and went away as 


freely from it; and though in the greatest number of 
cases it was well known which way he would vote when 
he entered, and which way he had voted when he left, 
none offered him the slightest molestation in word or 


_ deed, or even in gesture. In some of the wards, where 
the emigrants abound, it is said that this order and 


decorum does not always prevail; but that between 
Irish excitability and American rum and whisky, there 
are sometimes torn garments,and hard words exchanged ; 
but even here, violent outrage is seldom committed. It 
is possible, therefore, that universal suffrage, annual 
elections, and vote by ballot, may be much less produc- 
tive of riot, drunkenness, and disorder, than limited suf- 


| frage, unfrequent elections, and open voting ; for in Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, where these prevail, the 
scenes of dissipation and outrage are frequent; and 
here, where these opposites are practised, they are rare. 

Mr. Buckingham gave deep offence to the sensitive 
white-skins of New York, by permitting persons of a 
somewhat darker hue to attend his lectures. An anony- 
mous correspondent warned him against the evil conse- 
quences to himself of permitting such “ amalgamation,” 
which, he was assured, “ would never be tolerated by a 
refined and intelligent community.” He retorts happily 
on the “ professedly religious.” 

I took no public notice whatever of these anonymous 
communications, though I had occasion to know, ver- 


- 


* Loco Focve is the name of a sort of Lucifer matches, 
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bally, from several quarters, that very many persons had | 
been deterred from attending my lectures here, (and | 


those absentees were mostly persons professedly reli- 
gious,) because the “coloured people” were thus allowed 
to sit in the same part of the chapel with the whites. 
What makes this affected horror of “amalgamation ” the 
5S 
more revolting is, that many of the very gentlemen who 
declare themselves to be so insulted and degraded by 
yeing placed so near the “coloured people” as to sit by 
being placed the “col 1 pl to sit by 
them, have no scruple whatever to keep coloured women 


as mistresses, and have large families of children by | 


them. Without this actu! amalgamation, indeed, be- 
tween the white races and the black, there would be 
none of the mulatto or brown-coloured people in exis- 


tence. Yet in the northern states of America these 


“mixed races” are far more numerous than the pure 


African black ; and, therefore, the pretended horror of | 


the slight amalgamation which sitting together in the 
saine chapel involves, while the fruits of a much closer 


amalgamation meet you at every step, in the highways 


and byways of the country, is the very acmé of hypo- 
crisy and pharasaical deceit. 

A Washington newspaper editor thought Othello a 
very improper play for representation; the dark Moor 
wooing the fair Desdemona was “ revolting ;” and Shak- 
speare would have deserved to be /yuched for having 


written it, if caught ina Southern State! The play of | 


the Gladiator gave equal offence ; and coloured people 
were not permitted to enter the gallery to witness the 
representation, lest, we suppose, the animated exhorta- 


tions of Spartacus to the slaves had put uischief into | 


their woolly heads. 

Mr. Buckingham made a point of visiting the Benevo- 
lent Institutions of every town to which he went; and 
he was often invited to assist at those public meetings 
for useful purposes which are so frequent in America. 
He has paid much attention to the popular literature, cud 
to the state of the fine arts, which is not high—-nor yet 
promising. Mr. Buckinghain throughout inveighs against 
the most un-English boarding-house system which pre- 
vails in all the towns of America; and against the cookery 
of food, as well as the indecorous haste in which it is 
universally bolted. 

Mr. Webster is considered by many in this country 
as a very great man, if not the very greatest man in the 
Union. Of him Mr. Buckingham saw a good deal, both 
in New York and at Washington ; and one is anxious to 
learn the opinion of a competent judge about the Yankee 
Daniel. It is this— 

Mr. Webster is, and I think justly, considered to be 
the most powerful orator, the best reasoner, and the 
most sound-judging of all the senatorial or representa- 
tive body; yet even he, I think, is greatly over-rated. 
The doctrine of high duties, tariffs, and protection for 
domestic manufactures, so long exploded by all the best 
writers on political economy in Europe, (French, Ita- 
lian, and German, as well as English,) is dear to Mr. 
Webster; and he lauds it as the key-stone of the Ame- 
rican system. Bank monopolies, and the possession of 
the immense power over prices and exchanges, which 
such monopolies give to those who enjoy them, appear to 
him wholesome and beneficial to trade. He is what in 
England would be called truly Conservative ; and if he 
were in the English House of Commons, he would act 
with Mr. Matthias Attwood, Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
Mr. George Robinson, Mr. Aaron Chapman, and Mr. 
George Frederick Young, on all questions of protection 
for shipping and trade. He is, no doubt, a more able 
man than any of these, and a far better speaker. In- 
deed, he may be justly called a statesman and an orator, 
and in both these capacities he seemed to me far supe- | 
rior to Mr. Clay or Mr. Calhoun: the former of whom 
entertains all Mr. Webster's contracted views about the 
tariff and bank monopolies: while the latter is the ven- 
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ileman who declared, “ that the slavery of the }) 
was the most perfect guarantee of freedoiw for + 
whites ;’ and who had such just conceptions of this fre. 
dom, as to declare, that “if the whites of South Capo. 
' lina could but catch an abolitionist within their borde,s 
they would hang him up without judge or jury.” 
| Of a speech made by Webster in Congress, in opposi- 
tion to Calhoun, and which was extravagantly praised jy 
_ the newspapers of his party, Mr. Buckingham remarks. 

Although this great effort of Mr. Webster's woul) 

have been thought a good speech in either Hous» of Par. 
liament, or at any public meeting in England, it cer. 
| tainly would not be described in terms of such extrem» 
eulogy as is here bestowed upon it. It was far inferioy 
| to speeches delivered in every session in England, by 
such speakers as Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham 
in the upper House, and by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O'Cop. 
| nell, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Sheil in the lower House: 
and the only way in which [I could account tor this ex 
travagant praise of it, was to attribute it partly to the 
bias which partisanship gives to all opinions, end partly 
' to the want of familiarity with higher models of excel. 
| lence than those by whom they are surrounded, 
In personal appearance, Mr. Webster is rather above 
| the middle size, and presents the figure of a powerfully 
_athletie man. His complexion is very dark, as much s 
as that of the darkest Spaniard, and his full hair is jet 
| black. His countenance is striking; but from his large 
dark eyes, full overhanging eyebrows, and curl of the 
lip, the expression is not that of kindness or benev- 
| lence. 

The traveller considers Mr. John Quincey Adams, th 
| ex-Presideut, as the true great statesman of America. 
| His opportunities and training have been equal to his 
intellect. 

Mr. Adams has been in public life since he was fifteen, 
being then secretary to his father. He has filled the 

office of ambassador at several foreign courts of Europe; 
at home he has been Secretary of State, Senator, Presi- 
dent; and he is now a representative, at the age of 
seventy. He is admitted to be the most learned of all 
‘the public men of America; adding, however, to his 
book-learning, an extensive knowledge of the world, and 
experience in public affairs ; but the noble stand he has 
always taken against slavery, causes him to be an object 
_of distrust, if not of hatred, to those Members who de- 
sire to perpetuate that degrading institution ; and there- 
fore he is more frequently annoyed and interrupted in 
his proceedings than he would be if less firm and less 
consistent in his course. His habits are peculiar: be 
has risen every morning of his life, for the last forty 
years, it is said, at four o'clock in the morning, lightwg 
his own fire in the winter at that hour, and in the sum- 
mer taking an early daylight walk ; and before the hour 
of the meeting of Congress arrives, which is noon, he has 
usually performed a good day’s work. He has kept 4 
full record, it is asserted, of all the most interesting 
events of the times, and especially those of which, though 
relating to public affairs, he may be said to know the 
secret history and working ; and it is added that he has 
no less than seventy-five folio manuscript volumes 
this description, written with his own hand. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him often, in interchanges of visits 
during my stay at Washington, and can testify to 
zreat extent of his general information, his humane and 
liberal principles, his fine clear intellect and vigorow 
mental power, and his very cheerful and agreeable man 
ners. 

Mr. Buekingham does not admire the state of society 
in Washington. 

With more of ostentation, there is less of hospitality 
and less of elegance than in New York; and sort 
aristocratic air is strangely mingled with manners 
from polished or refined. The taste for parties of aid 
sure is so general, however, that dissipation may be ” 
to be the leauing characteristic of Washington society * 
and one sees this fearfully exhibited in the paleness 3m 
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ianguor of the young ladies, who are brought here from 


their homes to be introduced into fashionable life. These 
are seen in a state of feebleness and exhaustion, from 


iate hours and continued excitement, long before their | 


fyrms are fully developed, or their constitutions per- 
feetly formed ; and while these ravages are committed 
oa their bodies, their minds are neither cultivated nor 
strengthened, as the gossip and talk of the morning is 
ysually but a recapitulation of the adventures and occu- 
»stions of the evening. During all our stay, in all our 
~ sits, 1 do not remember a single instance in which any 


sate 


‘rary or scientific subject was the topic of conversa- | 
ton: or the merits of any book, or any author, the sub- 


‘oct of discussion. There seemed, in short, united in 
che circles of Washington, all the pretensions of a me- 
tropolis, with all the frivolity of a watering-place ; and 
/ union Was anything but agreeable. 

Besides the opportunities we possessed of seeing the 
lorgest assemblies at the President’s drawing-room and 
at private parties, we attended a concert given by Ma- 
dame Caradori Allan, at Carusi’s Saloon, where, it was 
said, all the beauty and fashion of Washington were 
present; and being advantageously seated, we had thie 
best opportunity of observation. The female beauty 
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and some were encored. On the following day, how- 
ever, When the hest and hostess were counting up the 
cost of their entertainment, (for, rich as they were, they 
had not lost their former regard for economy,) to their 
utter consternation there came ina bill from Mr. Wood 
of two hundred dollars for Mrs. Wood's * professional 
services” at the party of the preceding evening, accom- 
panied by a note, couched in terms which made it quite 
certain that the demand would be legally enforced if 
attempted to be resisted ; and, however much they were 
mortified by this unexpected demand, they deemed it 
most prudent to pay it, and hold their tongues, 

The hotels of Washington—at which strangers usually 
reside for a few days before they get into a bearding- 
house, if they intend a long residence in the city, or 
where they remain entirely if their visit is a short one— 


; are greatly inferior to those of New \ ork, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore ; and the boarding-houses are still worse. 


aseparate bedroom, which they use { 


was not to be compared, in number or degree, to that | 
| the door is open, one sees a four-post bed without canopy 


which we had seen in similar assemblages at New York, 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; nor was there nearly as | 


much elegance of dress, or gracefuluess and propriety of 
manner. The ladies were noisy and almost vociferous 
iu their conversation, Which is contrary to the general 
habit of American ladies, who are more tranquil and re- 
tiriug in mixed society than the English; and the men 


In both, the domestics are all negroes: and in the latter, 
mostly slaves. They are generally dirty in their per- 
sons, slovenly in their apparel, and unskilful and inatten- 
tive in their duties. In the boarding-houses, the mem- 
bers of Congress, and other inmates who use them, oceupy 
office, bureau, 
receiving-room, and all; and on passing by these, when 


or furniture, the upper extremities of the posts not be- 
ing even connected by any frame-work; and the bed 
pushed close up against the wall by the side, to leave 
the larger space in the rest of the room. A table covered 
with papers occupies the middle of the apartment, often 


with a single chair only, and that frequently a broken 


were in general boisterous in their manners, with a | 


greater uttempt at playing the dandy or beau, than we 
had before observed in our journey through the country. 
The coneert-room was very large, and the ladies were 
intermingled in all parts with the gentlemen; yet the 
greater number of these last stood up, even during the 
performance, while the ladies were seated behind and 
beside them; many kept their hats on, and a great 
number came with stout walking-sticks; so that when 
eny part of the music was applauded, it was done by 
the loudest knocking of these sticks against the floor. 

Here a good story is told of an English singer, which 
does much honour to her spirit and sense. 


A General, living in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
pila, who had become suddenly rich, furnished a house 


inacostly manner, and gave gay parties. He had little | 


ae, S- * ‘ se " . 
rise but his wealth, however, to render them attractive ; 


us wife being especially untutored and unpolished, as | 


ne had married before he became rich, and both were 
elevated to their’ present importance without the requi- 
ite personal qualifications to sustain it. To render one 
of their parties more than usually popular, they invited 
Mr. aud Mrs. Wood among their guests; these at first 
respecttully declined, on the ground of fatigue ; but they 
Were pressed with so much earnestness, that they at 
fength were subdued into consent. When the entertain- 
ments of the evening were fairly commenced, and several 
ladies among the visiters had sung, the hostess invited 
Mrs. Wood to seat herself at the piano, as the company 


riyr 7, ha ali e ° 

- - | ‘e delighted to hear her beautiful voice ; but Mrs. 
vol begged, with a very serious countenance, to be 

rn weed. At first the astonishment created by this re- 


— Was evinced by “a dead silence, and a fixed stare ; 
but at length, the disappointed hostess broke forth: 
“hat! not sing! Mrs. Wood ; why, it was for this that 
cane you 9 my party. I should not have thought 
oh nae you but for this; and I told all my guests that 
‘Oh replied tf and that they would hear you sing! 
quite alters th Mrs. Wood, with great readiness, “ that 
should e -~ case ; I was not at all aware of this, or 
me ns dhe ‘ave refused ; but since you have invited 
“4 Professionally, I shall of course sing immediately !” 
—a a qood creature,” rejoined the hostess, “ I 
Weed sens, could not persist in refusing me.” So Mrs. 
eated herself at the piano, sang delightfully, 
gave. w; a entire gratification of hostess and guests, 
> Withont hesitation, every song she was asked for, 


and, to 








one; and around on the floor are strewed, in the greatest 
disorder and confusion, heaps of congressional docu- 
ments, large logs of firewood piled up in pyramids, the 
wash-bason and ewer, printed bouks, and a litter of un- 
folded and unbrushed clothes. 

The drawing-room of the hotel or boarding-house is 
used by all equally, and is usually in better condition 
than the private apartments, though, even in these, the 
dust of the wood fires, (universal in Washington,) the 
multiplicity of newspapers and other things scattered 
about, take away all appearance of cleanliness or ele- 
gance. The eating-room is used for breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper; and along table, spread out the whole 
length of the room, is kept always laid throughout the 
entire day and night. The process is this: the table is 
tirst laid over night, for breakfast; when this meal is 
over, however, the table is merely swept, 80 a8 to remove 
the crumbs, and the cloth, not being taken off, even to 
be shaken or folded up, is suffered to continue on for 
dinner, the only precaution used, partaking at all of 
cleanliness, being that of laying the dinner-plates, which 
are put on the moment breakfast is over, with their faces 
downward, so that they may not receive the dust. 

Dinner is brought on at the appointed hour; but so 
unacquainted with comfort, or so indifferent to it, are 
the parties furnishing it, that no warm plates are pro- 
vided ; iron forks alone are used; the earthenware and 
glass are of the commonest description, and often bro- 
ken ; indeed, articles that would be thrown away as 
worn out in England, continue to be used here, broken 
as they are, and no one seems to think of repairing or 
mending ; while the provisions are of the poorest kind, 
and most wretchedly cooked and prepared. The dishes 
are all brought to table without covers, and are conse- 
quently cold before the parties are seated, and with the 
exception of now and then, but very rarely, a good fish, 
(rock fish and perch,) from the river Potomac, we never 
partook of any good dish of meat, poultry, or vegetables, 
during all our stay in Washington, though not at all fas- 
tidious in our taste, or difficult to please in this respect, 
preferring always the plain and simple in food, as well 
as drink. The table-cloth used for breakfast and dinner 
remains on for tea, which is taken at the same long table, 
from common earthenware teapots, broken and smoked 
by long standing before the fire; and after supper the 
same cloth still remains on for breakfast the next morn- 
ing, which is laid overnight, as soon as the supper is 
done. 


’ 
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The same hurry in eaiing was observable here as in 
all the other cities we had visited. The boarders are 
rung out of bed by a large and noisy hand-bell, at half- 
past seven, and at eight the breakfast is begun. Many 
persons seemed to us to finish in five minutes, but none 
exceeded a quarter of an hour; and the instant that 
any one had done, he rose up, quitted the table, and 
went into the drawing-room to read the newspapers ; 
so that it sometimes happened, that at a quarter past 
eight we came down and found everybody gone, leaving 
us in exclusive possession of the breakfast table. At 
dinner it was the same ; and the whole style and man- 
ner of living had a coldness and selfishness about it, 
which we could not approve. 

This extract gives one a tolerable idea of the manner 
of life inthe capital of the United States, which, with the 
exception of some of the half-barbarous new Western 
towns, seems to be the most disagreeable place of resi- 
dence in the Union. The above are merely faults or 


defects in manners and in trifling modes ; but the society | 


of Washington, according to Mr. Buckingham, is corrupt 
and dissolute in the extreme. For example— 


It was matter of notoriety, that a resident of the 
city, Who kept a boarding-house, and who entertained 


a strong feeling of resentment towards Mr. Wise, one of | 
the members for Virginia, went constantly armed with | 


loaded pistols and a long bowie-knife, watching his op- 
portunity to assassinate him. He had been foiled in the 
attempt, on two or three occasions, by finding this gen- 
tlemanarmed also, and generally accompanied by friends ; 


but though the magistrates of the city were warned of | 


this intended assassination, they were either afraid to 
apprehend the individual, or from some other motive, 
declined or neglected to do so; and he accordingly 
walked abroad armed as usual. 

Mr. Wise himself, as well as many others of the mem- 
bers from the South and West, go habitually armed into 
the House of Representatives and Senate; concealed 
pistols and dirks being the usual instruments worn by 
them beneath their clothes. — 

This practice of carrying arms on the person is, no 
doubt, one of the reasons why so many atrocious acts 


are done under the immediate influence of passion ; | 


which, were no arms at hand, would waste itself in 
words, or blows at the utmost; but now too often results 
in death. A medical gentleman, resident in the city, 
told me he was recently called into see a young girl 
who had been shot at with a pistol by one of her para- 
mours, the ball grazing her cheek with a deep wound, 
and disfiguring her for life; and yet nothing whatever 
was done to the individual, who had only failed by 
accident in his intention to destroy her life. In this 
city are many establishments where young girls are col- 
lected by procuresses, and one of these was said to be 
kept by a young man who had persuaded or coerced all 
his sisters Into prostitution, and lived on the wages of 
their infamy. These houses are frequented in open 


day; and hackney-coaches may be seen almost con- | 


stantly before their doors. In fact, the total absence of 
all restraint upon the actions of men here, either legal 


or moral, occasions such open and unblushing displays | 


of recklessness and profligacy,as would hardly be credited 
if mentioned in detail, 2... 

There can be no doubt that the existence of slavery in 
this district has much to do with creating such a state 
of things as this; and as Washington is one of the great 
slave marts of the country, Where buyers and sellers of 
their fellow-creatures come to traffic in human flesh ; 
and where men, women, and children are put up to auc- 
tion, and sold to the highest bidder, like so many head 
of cattle ; this brings together such a collection of specu- 
lators, slave-dealers, gamblers, and adventurers, as to 
taint the whole social atmosphere with their vices. 


More anecdotes of this kind are related ; and we hear 
of private assassinations, even worse than the /ynchinos. 
which are taken no notice of by any one. ; _ 

Though this and many other seetion: of Mr. Bucking- 


‘ 
& 


ham’s work, abound in information, just reflection, and 


not a little of it may be referred, to what, for want of a bet. 
ter name, we may term the Take-you-by the-button Schoo/ . 
that, in which an author, having once made sure of };;, 
reader, insists upon overwhelming him with a flood of irre. 
levant matter, or with what has but the slightest possih). 
connexion with the subject in hand. It is true the reade- 
sees Historical and Statistical painted upon the warning 
post of the title-page ; yet he is not prepared for the de. 
luge of topographical history which awaits him, and 
therefore he gets impatient or out of temper, at findiny 
the course of the personal narrative, which is genera}}y 
amusing and instructive, continually interrupted by dry 
statistics and long digressions. 





| Mr. Buckingham visited the Saratoga springs, at which, 
| in the season, the company affords the European stranger 
a fair representation of all the classes and tribes of the 
Union; the rich merchants of New Orleans, the wealthy 
planter from Arkansas, Alabama, and Tennessee, with the 
more polished and haughty landowner of Georgia and 
Virginia, the successful speculator in land from Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Missouri, and Michigan; the rich capitalist 
from Boston and New York, the grave Quaker from Pro. 
_vidence and Philadelphia, the official functionary from 
| Washington, and the learned professor from Newhaven, 
| Cambridge, or Hartford, who are found mingled, in 
_ strange variety, in Congress Hall. Of this aggregate na- 
tional assembly, Mr. Buckingham remarks— 





| There were quite as many elegant men, and a great 
many more beautiful women than are usually seen among 
a similar number of persons assembled in any public 
room at Brighton, Cheltenham, or Bath. Those from 
the south bore away the palm of superiority in beauty 
| and manners; there being an ease, a grace, and an ele- 
'gance or polish about the Southerns, whether ladies or 
gentlemen, which those of the North, as far as my obser- 
‘vation has yet extended, did not attain. The women 
are incomparably more beautiful; and we saw here some 
‘from Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, especially from 
Charleston, Norfolk, and Baltimore, that would grac: 
| any court in Europe; while from Philadelphia and New 
York there were also some lovely countenances, espe- 
cially among the young. 
My opinion indeed was here strongly confirmed, that 
there is no country in Europe, in which there are so mauy 
| beautiful faces among the women as in this; the symme- 
try of their features, the contrast between the marbly 
whiteness of their complexion, and their dark eyes and 
hair, small mouths, and beautifully white and regular 
teeth, are the chief traits of their beauty. But, on the 
other hand, they want the full development of figure 
and bust, as well as the rosy complexion and coral lips, 
of the healthy English beauty; and are still more defi- 
‘cient in that gaiety and animation, which a brilliast 
female countenance so often expresses, in the look of 
intelligence, and glow of feeling and sentiment, which 
accompany the utterance of a well-educated and well- 
| bred woman at home. 
| ° . . . . . . i ° 
| Of the men in the fashionable circles of society her, 
the difference between the old and the young 1 Ye" 
striking. The old men, from the south, and from = 
lina and Virginia especially, are what would be call 
| perfect gentlemen of the old school with us,—precise, yet 
elegant in their dress—courteous and affable in theit 
| manners—high-toned in their politics and taste—lax » 
their morality, while fashion sanctions their conduct— 
warm in their attachments—fierce in their resentmea®— 
and punctilious in all points of honour and etiquette. 


| The younger men among the fashionables are almes 
| all copyists of the dress. style, and manners of the pe 
men about town,” ac they are called in London, 38 


entertaining descriptions of social manners and usages, 
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chiefly remarkable for foppery of dress, and the assump- | 
tion of beards, moustachios, and other exotic fashions 
as if they were either foreigners themselves, or had tra, | 
yelled so long on the continent of Europe, as to bear 
sbout them the marks of their sojourn at Rome, Naples, 
snd Paris. Their manners, too, like those of our “ young 
men about town,” are rather familiar than elegant, and 
more remarkable for brusquerie and nonchalance, than 
for courtesy or refinement. 


Mr. Buckingham repeats what has so often been re- 
marked of the predominance in society of the young in 
this young, go-a-head country. 


Here at Saratoga, in all the parties we visited, whe- 
ther balls, concerts, or promenades, the married ladies 
were seemingly only valued as persons necessary to give 
countenance to the assembling of the young; while these | 
usurped all authority and influence, and monopolized the 
exclusive attention of the men. 

| cannot but think that the gay season at Saratoga is 
3 very unfavourable preparaiion for the discharge of 
those social and domestic duties which all are sooner or 
later called upon to discharge. 

Take the general routine of a day at the Springs, as 
anexample. All rise between 6 and 7 o’clock; and at 
half-past 7, the drawing-room of each of the larger hotels 
is filled with from 200 to 300 persons promenading till 
the folding doors are thrown open for admission to the 
dining-hall, when this large number seat themselves 
at breakfast. The meal is generally a substantial one, 
a variety of dishes being placed on the table; and few 
persons breakfasting without partaking of some descrip- 
tion of animal food: but the rapidity with which it is 
despatched is its most remarkable feature, the longest 
time taken by the slowest being never more than 15 
minutes, some of the quickest getting through the meal 
in five minutes, and the average number occupying 
about 10. 

In the busy cities, the reason assigned for this haste 
is the keen pursuit of business, and the eager desire to 
get to the counting-house or store; but here, with the 
entire day before them, and nothing whatever to do, 
they eat with just the same haste as at other places. | 
lhe contest for the dishes is a perfect scramble; the 
woise and clatter of the waiters and their wares is ab- 
~olutely deafening; no one gets precisely what he wants, | 
though every one is searching after something. 








The period between breakfast at 8 o'clock and dinner | 
at 2, is occupied by the more active in excursions to the 
irrounding points of attraction, on horseback or in car- | 
rages: but the greater number remain at home; and | 
the drawing-room is then the general lounge, where 
groups of the young are formed, who sit for hours en- 
gaged in the merest gossip of trifling talk, for it hardly | 
deserves the name of conversation; and neither books, | 
music, nor drawing occupy any portion of the time. 
Dressing for dinner fills up a vacant hour; at one, and 
at half-past one, the drawing-room is again crowded | 
with the promenading parties waiting for the opening of | 
the folding doors to admit them to dinner. The hurry | 
“: bustie of the breakfast scene is again repeated, with | 
7 e of table enjoyment, to reconcile the parties to the | 
mar noise of the room. The fare is what in England | 
it d be called coarse and bad—the dishes few in num- 
ee a wretchedly cooked, besides being all lukewarm; | 
rk 1e miserable sprinkling of bad vegetables, being | 
7 = as cold as if they had been dressed on the preced- | 
= a ~ho covers for the dishes, or warm plates for the | 
oe A. sneer carvers—an insufficiency of atten- 
real 7 altogether an ill-managed and an ill-enjoyed 
the bre he € escape from this is almost as rapid as from 
rene akiast, and 15 minutes may be regarded as the 
ge time occupied in it; though a few may sit per- 
P from 20 to 25 minutes, but none for half an hour. 
wie is literally whiled away between the 
par — and the sleeping-room ; or in the spacious 
the garden 5p ag or verandas, in one of which frouting 
to staoke “ary i¢ back of the house, the gentlemen retire 
© their cigars; and in the other, in front of the » 
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house, ladies and gentlemen, not otherwise occupied, 
mingle inthe promenade. In all the great houses, every- 
thing is sacrificed to appearance. The piazzas are of 
splendid dimensions, 200 feet by 20, and 50 feet high, 
supported by lofty pillars, entwined with spiral wreaths of 
foliage—the dining-halls capable of seating 400 persons 
—the drawing-rooms, especially that of the United 
States, of magnificent dimensions, and handsomely fur- 
nished: but the bed-rooms are generally exceeding’) 
small, those of Congress Hall especially, ‘seantily pre - 
vided, and altogether inferior to what the scale and sty'e 
of the house, in other respects, would warrant the visiter 
to expect. 

The third meal, of tea, is taken at seven o'clock, and 
is, in short, a supper, as meats of various kinds are 
placed on the table, which is covered with a table-cloth 
as at dinner, and at which the 200 or 300 visiters sea: 


| themselves in the same way. This is got through with 
| the same rapidity as the two preceding ones; no fatigue 


during the day, or any other consideration, inducing per 
sons to relax in the least from the hurry with which 
everything is done in this country. ; . . 

The evenings are more varied than the day,a~ there 
is sometimes a ball, and sometimes a “hop,” as it is 
termed here, the difference being that at the former a 
full-dress is expected, at the latter the ordinary dinner- 
dress will suffice; occasionally there is a concert, some- 
times a display of ventriloquism, now and then a farce 
by a company of strolling players, and this again varied 
by a conjuror with tricks of legerdemain. It is in this 
vein of the trifling and the ridiculous that the taste 1. 
said to run at all times here. 


Mr. Buckingham has, in short,as bad an opinion of t] e 


| moral effects of the annual pilgrimages to the fashionable 


watering-places, in which the Americans universally in- 
dulge, as some of their native writers. He considers 
them injurious to good manners, to domestic habits, and 
even to health;and imagines that both the Americans and 
English might employ their leisure, and spend their money 
to much more advantage in actual travelling with their 
children, than in annually congregating at a fashionable 


rendezvous of vanity, indolence, and dissipation. 


One of the most pleasing features in this comprehen- 
sive work is a very long list of respectable subscribers, 
from all parts of the three kingdoms, which shows that 
Mr. Buckingham’s former literary labours have been duly 
appreciated. 

From the concluding part of his narrative, which is to 
appear in the course of the present year, we anticipate 
a variety of new information, and remark; and if not 
of more intrinsic value than the first part, it must, at all 
events, be more rare and original ; because, for ten 
English travellers who visit New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, not one extends the journey to Cincinnati 
or St. Louis; to New Orleans, the prairies of the I))- 
nois, and the Lakes; and Mr. Buckingham traversed all 
these regions, aud visited each of their cities and towns, 


General Views of the History and Literature of Italy, 
By L. Mariotti. 2 vols, Saunders & Otley, 


These are the substance of a very comprehensive 
course of lectures, delivered by Mr. Mariotti in the 
United States, and of which several have ince appeared 
in English periodical workg, They are meant prinei- 
pally to elucidate the history and literature of the 
author’s native country in its existing state ; but the his- 
tory of Italian literature and art belongs to the past. 
The chapters on recent times and recent authors are 
therefore comparatively few and brief, commencing with 


‘the rise of the musical melo-drama at the close of the 


sixteenth century, aud the *cricus opera of Metastasio, 
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The great names of Italy had been by this date well | book is considerably enlarged by the accumulation of jj. 


nigh exhausted. 

Goldoni and Alfieri introduce another and a very 
different set of actors,—Napoleon and his soldiers, and 
those native writers whose works cherished that spirit 
of revolution which contains the germ of national cohe- 
sion and renovation. Like almost every patriotic Ita- 
lian, M. Mariotti is the avowed enemy of the Austrian 
sway, though he thinks with indulgence of the motives 
which led some of his fellow-countrymen to submission. 
“ Now,” he says, “a complete moral revolution must 
precede any future political movement.” The prospect 
of Italian emancipation is dim and distant. Popular 
education, Which, within certain limits, is permitted or 
fostered in the native dominions of Austria, is in Italy 
the object of the blind persecution of the delegated 
rulers; and the Pope, on the other hand, launches the 
thunders of the Vatican against the Schoolmaster. This 
writer enumerates some slight but hopeful symptoms of 
improvement. Literary men begin to form associations; 
authors are now secured in their copyrights over all the 
States; and, what is more remarkable, with the bad ex- 
ample of France--and shall we say of England ?—before 
them, since the year 1814, noimmoral book, nor book of im- 


moral tendency, has issued from the press of Italy ; one | 
good fruit of the severe censorship, which, however, not | 
only suppresses native literature, but rigidly excludes fo- 
reign works, Yet the romances and poetry of England do | 


find a way into “the iron-fenced garden of Europe.” 

Whether this work be great and perfect, or wanting, 
in many respects, to the wide subject it embraces, it may 
be studied with advantage by foreigners, as embodying 
much that Italians of all ages have thought and spoken 
of their poets and illustrious men, and of the most mo- 
mentous epochs of their national history. 


By Cathe- 


1. fhe7 7s from Ttaly, fod Younger Sister, 


Volume II, 


rine Taylor. 


The first volume of this work, which was published 
ome months sinee, was introduced to our readers with 
the commendation which it well merited. In the con- 
cluding volume we accompany the authoress from Rome 
to Naples; back again to Rome; and from thence to 
Florence; and by Bologna and Ferrara to Venice; 
whence she proceeded by the usual route to Milan, and 
across the Simplon on to Geneva. The work is continued 
in the spirit in which it was commenced ; easy, elegant, 
and instructive, especially to “* younger sisters.” The 
party with whom Miss Taylor travelled, returned to 


Rome before Ho/y Week, the sights of which she has | 


picturesquely described. 


Fallacies of the Faculty. By Samuel Dickson, 
Second edition. 


This work,—what between professional jealousy and 
that perception of truth, or spirit of revenge, Which leads 
the non-professional to enjoy a hit at the doctors, and to 
see the tables turned upon these medical Sir Oracles by 
one of themselves,—-has been fairly abused and praised 
into fame, Although the author, who is a daring inno- 


vator, nay a complete Destructire, may have often mis- | 


taken the reverse of wrong for right, he has undoubt- 
edly stimulated clever young men in the profession to 
investigation ; and established the fact enunciated by a 
brother of the craft, that * Dritish Medical practice deals 
tov much in heroics” and in drugs. 

) 


This edition of a clever, stimulating, and suggestive 


| lustrative facts ; and it is in other respects ihaproved, We 
could wish, however, that Dr. Dickson were a little » 


lure 


indulgent and respectful to his professional brethrop 


even when he supposes them the most erring and the 
most conceited in their errors. 


What to Observe ; or, The Trave ller's Remembrancey, 
By J. R. Jackson, 

This a very thick volume, pointing out to travellers 
what they ought to vlverve among the numerous objects 
which meet their view, or that may be discovered in a new 
| country. Natural and scientific objects are first djs. 
cussed ; then follow the inhabitants of the countries 
serred, their cities, habitations, modes of life, industry, 
commerce, government, &c. Xc. 


ee 


Each of these great 
sections is divided into numerous branches. There is. 
in short, a great quantity of material in the book, pot 
very well digested or arranged ; for it is in substance g 
cyclopwdia as well as a traveller's director. There ar 
also useful tables. 

Johnson on Life, Health, and Disease, 

This is the fisth edition of a popularly conceived Me- 
dical Treatise, of which we must, in all probability, have 
said much good before this, as we certainly, on its first 
perusal, thought highly of the work. The maxims o! 


| Dr. Johnson are temperance and exercise; no coddling 
and comforting,—and defy the doctor! All this is en 
forced with just such a touch of sensible swagger and 
good-humoured bullying, as many people like to be 
treated and tickled With by their favourite physician; 
and which some of the most eminent of the medical fa- 
culty have, upon calculation, not despised to employ, 


An Im wroved Plan 0 "Cure for Ss; nal Diseases and 
/ : od / 
By John Hey Robertson, 


Nervous Complaints. 

M.D. 

A physician, who has in Glasgow frequently and sue- 
cessfully treated spinal disease, here details his practice 


and its results, illustrating it by numerous cases. Hs 
practice is the application of Acupuncture, and also what 
he calls the Dry Cup.— Aifections of the Spine are found 
women, in comparison with men, as two to one. They 
appear from the age of ten to thirty, and mostly in the 
unmarried, and among the upper classes—or females 
exempted from labour of any kind. The description 
| Dr. Robertson’s grand remedial process by Dry-cuppisg 
is too long for us. The Dry Cups operate by pressure. 
The Dry Cups are employed in chronic rheumats® 
lumbago, strains, &c., besides those spinal cases to whic 
Dr. Robertson's attention has been especially directe! 
| He often follows up the Dry-cupping with a blister @ 
| the part cupped ; which may have a good deal to say ® 
| 
! 


the cure. The Doctor decidedly denounce; steel 
| as useless where they are not positively injurious. 


A Collection of English Sonnets. By Robert Fletehe? 
| Housman, Esy. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


This is an elegant and desirable volume of poe@y~ 
| comprehending nearly all the best sonnets that rey | 
peared in the language, chronologically arranged. ' 
| must except those of Worpswortn, of which, they bess 
all eminently beautiful, and very numerous, only the ise 
are chosen. Numerous notes, explanatory aud _ 
accompany the collection, and give it great 


a , o 
value, from embodying interesting facts, and ree 
In short, the book ® 


en 


opinions of eminent critics. 
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sjedly of those that one likes to have at all times lying 
ti . 





° | 
‘yout one, ready to take up as a gentle means of being 


<peedily wafted from this weary, work-a-day world, ito 

the Elysian regions of imagination. 

The Laird of Logan; or, Anecdotes and Tales ¢/lus- 
tratice of the Wit and Humour of Scotland, 


We had fancied this collection of good things, a new 
_jition of that amusing miscellany of jokes and anecdotes, 
“Wit in the West ;” but it turns out nearly a new col- 
wetion. To it is prefixed Biographical Sketches of the 
ajitorsand contributors to the original * Laird of Logan 
samely, Mr. John Donald Carrick, Mr. Andrew Hender- 
on, and Mr. William Motherwell, “fellows of infinite 
humour,’ and now all prematurely slumbering near each 


other in the Necropolis of ¢ ilasgow. <A new character is 





stroduced in this extended collection, a flying stationer, | 


or last-speech crier, named, from his vocation, Hlawkw, 
who says, or at least stands sponsor for, many biting 
and droll sayings. The work, though best adapted to 
Scotland, and to the western lowland regions of our 
country, is altogether an amusing melange. Are not, 


by the way, those humorous stories getting somewhat | 


obsolete that turn merely on dram-drinking and whisky ! 


Lights, Shadows, and Reflections of Whigs and 
Tories. By a Country Gentleman. 

The author of these Sketches disclaims the idea of 
entering the lists against Lord Brougham, though his 
work, which was far advanced before his lordship’s ap- 
peared, is of the same nature, and the individuals dis- 
cussed often the same. The Country Gentleman, how- 
ever, differs in many points from Lord Brougham, and 
amoug others in unqualified admiration of the present 
Whig Ministry. The work may be read with advantage 
Ly those who wish to refresh their memories on the poli- 
ical history of the last half century. 


The Discove ry of America Ly the Northen in the 
Tenth Century. By North Ludlow Beamish, 


Some years since, Professor Rafn of Copenhagen pub- 
lished an elaborate work, the fruit of his researches among 
recovered ancient Icelandic manuscripts, proving, as he 
aid many of his countrymen believe, that the continent 
of America had been discovered by the Northmen, five 
uundred years before the reputed discovery of Columbus. 
The popular parts of the Professor’s learned work are 
‘elected by a patriotic Irishman, gratified by the share 
which his countrymen are imagined to have had in the 
uscovery and settlement of some Terra [ncognita, which 
me Northmen then named White Man’s Land, or Great 
IRELAND 


Professor Rafa is of opinion that the Great Ire.anp 
“the Northmen was the country situated to the south 
‘Chesapeake Bay, including North and South Carolina, 
veorgia, and East Florida. ‘There is said to be a tradi- 
“el among the Shawanese Indians, that Florida was 
= inhabited by white men, who used iron instruments. 
‘he Investigation is curious; though, in utilitarian lan- 
Sge, it is like to prove little or nothing. 


armichael’ . r 
michael’s Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs. 


The re ‘ . . 
ne subject of the present work is one of great inter- 


sneha student of the Greek language. During the 
nm f century it has engaged the attention of the 
eo distinguished scholars, whose labours have detected 
sty errors which passed current in former times. The 


‘ery 


Matic ? ape » t4; 4 * + 
ou thus scattered over numerous critical works 
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has recently been collected with great industry, and 
presented to the public in a more accessible shape. Amo: 

those who have thrown most light on this as well as 
other departments of Greek Grammar, may be particu- 
larly mentioned Thiersch, Matthiae, Buttmann, and 
Kiihner. The lists of irregular and defective verbs pre - 
sented by Matthiae and Buttmann are more especially 
distinguished for their fulness and accuracy. Mr. Car- 


| michael, availing himself of the labours of these, and of 


others who have preceded him in the same field of in- 
quiry, has endeavoured to exhibit a more comprehensive 
view of this class of Greek verbs than has hitherto ap 
peared. In performing this task, he has displayed much 
industry and sound scholarship, and has apparently left 
few sources of information unexplored. To the autho- 
rities fur particular verbal forms, he has contributed 
largely, and has thus rendered his book a storehouse of 
facts of the utmost value to the student and critic. The 
alphabetical order lias been very properly adopted, as 
most convenient for reference ; but separate listsare given, 
in which the verbs are arranged according to certain 
analogiesand principles of formation. These will be found 
highly useful. It may be proper to mention that, in con- 
nexion with each verb, its syntactical usage is stated, when- 
ever it contains any peculiarity or ditticulty, A work so 
extensive, and containing such a multitude of details, as 
well as critical remarks, cannot be expected to be free 
from occasional errors; but these are such as may easily 
be removed in a subsequent edition. In some cases, we 
are inclined to think that the learned author has rested 
his conclusions on rather slender data, and that a critical 
examination of the various readings would have led toa 
different result. Our limits however, will not allow us 
to enter into detail. 
notice, by cordially recommending the work, as a valua- 
ble acquisition to the Greek student, and as contain- 
ing 2 greater mass of accurate information on the sub- 
ject to which it relates, than any other with which we 


are acquainted. 
Black's Guide to the English Lakes, 


This is a book in season; comprehending all matters 


| necessary to the guidance of the tourist from whateve: 


direction he may approach the Lake Country; and also a 


| great variety of interesting and pleasant information. 


The work possesses a peculiar beauty in being inter- 


| spersed with apt quotations from the Lake poets and 


| of long columns of figures for his persona! convenience 


| Other distinguished persons who have resided in those 


romantic regions. It also contains maps, an itinerary, 
Xc.3 is very well arranged in its table of contents; and 
in external form is neat and convenient. 
A New Decimal System of Money, Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Time, &c. By Decimus Mostan, Esq. 
Early in life, this gentleman, when a clerk in a Lon- 
don counting-house, set about simplifying the summation 
, 
and to expedite business. Since that period, he has been 
in different parts of the world, where accounts were kept 
in all kinds of monies ; and he has never lost sight of his 
original idea of the utility of a general or universal sys 
tem of decimal notation. The evils and inconveniences 
of the present system are acknowledged ; but it will not 
be so easy a matter to effect the contemplated improve- 
ment, or rather thorough reform. The work appears to 


be the result of great research and pains; and if ever 
the subject be seriously taken up by Parliament, will pro- 


bably be considered one of some authority. 


We therefore conclude this brief 
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Modern Judea compared with Ancient Prophecy. 
By the Rev. James Aitken Wylie. 
This is a work, or a compilation, which is likely to be 
popular. It is acareful and elaborate account of the | 
Holy Land, deduced from the narratives of every trav eller” 


of any note and authority, from the time of Sanpys and | 


MavnpDReELL, down to Lord Lindsay’s visit, and Dr. Bow- 
ring’s Report on Egypt and Syria. But the present , 
physical aspect of Judea, in relation to Scripture Pro- 


phecy, is the main end kept in view; and all books of | of Cranmer.” 
Travels in the Holy Land contain materials more or less | 


for the elucidation of prophecy. Mr. Wylie uniformly 
gives references to his authorities in foot notes; and the 
book is illustrated by a few wood-engravings of remark- 
able scenes ; though not of a kind to make us wish for more 
of them. The most original chapter is the closing one, 
upon unfulfilled predictions, and the return of the Jews 


to Palestine, though it is, from the very nature of the | 


subject, inconclusive. 


PERIODICAL AND SERIAL WORKS. 

Tytier’s History of Scottanp, Vol. [1.—This vol- 
ume of the history, or at least the two-thirds of it, 
which contain the “ Inquiry into the Ancient State and 
Manners of Scotland,” has ever appeared to us the most 
curious and comprehensive dissertation extant,connected 
with our national annals. Of itself it would form a most 
valuable work. It is divided into sections, treating re- 
spectively of the general appearance of the country,— 
its forests, baronial castles, palaces, cottages, hamlets, 
monasteries, &c.; its early agriculture ; its distinct 
races; government ; state of the early Church ; of learn- 
ing, commerce, and navigation; sports and amuse- 


ments prior to the accession of the Stuarts; and forms | 
altogether one of the most graphic sketches that has | 


ever been given of ancient Scotland, or indeed of any 
ancient country. 

Dictionary of the Artof Printing. No. XIV.—This 
Part concludes Prices, and commences Punctuation, one 


of the most important sections of the work, both to the | 


profession and the public in general. 

FisHer’s Historic ILiustrations of the Bieter, prin- 
cipally after the Old Masters. Vol. I.— 
ceedingly beautiful work. The volume contains above 
thirty well-executed engravings, principally after the 
masterpieces of Rubens, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, Pous- 
sin, Guido, Guercino, West, Copley, and whoever among 
the most eminent artists have most successfully painted | 
Scripture pieces. The illustrations are given in chrono- | 
logical series, and do in truth “form a commentary on 


-This is an ex- 


the text of the Holy Scriptures not liable to ambiguity | 


or misrepresentation.” 


ILLUSTRATED Epition of the Hoty Bisie, with Scort’s 
Commentary. Division First, containing Five Parts, 


handsomely printed, with beautiful engravings on steel. 


Saitu’s Stanparp Lisprary of Reprints.—I. “ Pic- 
ciola.” From the French of Saintine. Il. “ Rokeby.” 
By Sir Walter Scott. I11. The complete Poetical Works 
of Edward Young, D.D. 

YaRRELL’s Britisu Birps. Parts XXII., XXIIL., 
XXIV., XXV.—These Parts contain the Grallatores, 
an interesting genus, from their haunts as well as their 
habits. The facts communicated to the author in the 
course of those labours in which so warm an interest is | 
felt by naturalists and amateur ornithologists, are nu- 
merous and curivus; and the engravings, which abound, 


‘are as truthful and exquisitely finished as ever, Storks, 
| Bitterns, Curlews, the Red and the Gireen-shank; varie. 
ties of the Sandpiper, the Godwit, the Ruff, the Wood. 
_cock, the Nuipe in its varieties, and the /bis, enrich thes 

numbers, which conclude the second volume of this ele. 
gant work. 


Grirrin’s Scientiric Miscettany. Parts VI. ang 
VI. 
STanpaRD AMERICAN LITERATURE :-—* Life and Times 
By the author of * The Life and Times of 


Luther.” 

Tyas’ Suakspeare. Part XXIV. As You Like It, 
Part XXVIII. 
M’CULLocu’s GEOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL Dictioy. 
| ARY.—Part XI. brings us to Nepau/. The Part com. 
| prehends Wewico, Manchester, &c. We have more and 
| more to praise the compendious-fulness—if we may ue 


History of NAPOLEON. 


| the phrase—and the accuracy of this most useful work. 


KniGut’s PicroRIAL SHAKSPEARE. Part XXNIII. 


Troilus and Cressida, 

GOVERNESSES ; or, MopERN Epvucation. By Madame 
B. Riofrey. Parts I., 11., I11., 1V., V.—This isa series 
of essays in French, English, and Italian, of which the 
Numbers already published are mainly on physical edv- 
cation, and written in part by the husband of the edi- 
tress, who is a medical man. ‘The work, though assun- 
ing a definite character, is somewhat vague and discur- 
sive; but it contains many just if occasionally common- 
place observations, both on the physical and moral train- 
ing of children. It may be found useful in education a 
| an exercise in modern languages. 

No. VI. 

History of the British Empire in Inpia. By Ed: 
ward Thornton, Esq. Parts |. and I]. 

Le Kevx’s Memortiats of CambBripGe, 
and XV. 

Branpe’s Dictionary of Science and Literartees. 
| Part V. 





| 
| Puivosopnic Nuts. 
| 


Parts XIV. 


Mrs. Exuis’ “Famity Scenes; or, How to Mane 
Homer Happy.’ Part 1V.—This is the commencemeus 
of a new tale, which promises to be of a more exciting 
character than the first story of the series. The mora! 
is still Temperance, but in feelings and passions as we! 
as in the use of wine. 

Tue Porcrar Cyciropapia of NaTURAL SCIENCES 
| Vegetable Physiology—We do not much heed the blazw 
| —The Socie ty. for the Promotion of Popular I nstructior— 
| which is affixed to this work, nor any blazon of the 
| sort 5 but we regard the treatise on its own merits 353 

clear, comprehensive, and useful one, though it had on’ 
been published by “ All the booksellers.” 





PAMPHLETS. 


Nine Years’ Residence, and a Nine Months’ Tow 
on Foot, in the States of New York and Pew 
sylrania. For the Use of Labourers, Farmer, 
and Emigrants. By Thomas Dudgeon. 

This little work (cost only a few pence,) written by? 
| practical farmer, contains much that will be found a6 &* 
ful to emigrants, and curious to the general , 
as many works of twenty times the price and pretens® 
| Were it not so accessible from the low price, We 
' quote liberally from it, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


Arter a protracted debate, a division took place on 
the fourth June, on a motion of Sir Robert Peel, of “no 
eonfidence ” in Ministers, which was carried by a majority 
of one—312 to 311. This vote rendered either the re- 
jgnation of Ministers or a dissolution of Parliament in- 
-vitable; and the latter step having been resolved on, 
Lord John Russell announced on the seventh, that the 
jiscussion on the Corn Laws was to be postponed till 
next session—that is, till next Parliament; and the 
House has been occupied, since that period, in getting 
through business which could not be delayed. The 
«reat body of the Members immediately left London tu 
canvass their constituents, so that barely a quorum of 
the House was left; and on Mr. Scholefield’s important 
motion on the commercial and popular distress, of which 
he drew a most appalling picture, the House was counted 
out during the debate, only twenty-four Members being 
present. The present Session has terminated, as so 
many others have done before it, without a single useful 
measure having been carried. In as far as Scotland is 
concerned, there might as well be no legislature at all. 
For several years, not only have all attempts to im- 
prove her legislation and institutions been abandoned by 
Ministers, but a systematic opposition against all who 
propose any alteration, be it good or bad, has been stead- 
fastly maintained. 

Corn Law Meetincs have been held in almost every 
town of the three kingdoms. The general feeling ap- 
pears to be to accept the proposed Government measure 
as an instalment, but by no means to give up agitating 
for total repeal. 

ueceeded in throwing the meetings into confusion, but 
in general they were defeated. We had some fear 
that, in Ireland, any proposal to reduce the Corn duties 


The Chartists, in some few instances, | 


| 


| 
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losses. The people are becoming aware how much their 
own interests are involved in the contest. But it is 
needless to speculate on such a subject, as a few weeks 
will show how the fact stands. 

Penny Postace.—It is gratifying to find that this 
bold and beneficial measure is likely to be attended with 
complete success. It appears from a paper read by Mr. 
Rowland Hill to the Statistical Society, that the num- 
ber of letters delivered in the United Kingdom in 
the week ending 22d March, 1840, was 3,070,000, and 
in the corresponding week in 1841, 3,700,000; the in- 
crease being 630,000, or 21 per cent. Comparing the 
numbers with a corresponding week before the reduction 
of postage, the total increase is 140 percent. The plan 
of prepayment has been almost universally adopted: the 
unpaid forming only 6 per cent. of the number of letters 
in the General Post Office in November last. 

THe Proposep Corn Detirs.— Lord John Russell's an- 
nouncement, that he proposed to make 2 great reduction 
in the duties on grain and sugar, and generally to intro- 
duce a more liberal commercial system, has given us much 
satisfaction, We have always advocated a complete 
and immediate repeal of the duties on all kinds of food ; 
but as there is no prospect at present of obtaining such a 
repeal,we hope that all the frieuds of free trade will agree 
to take Lord John Russell's reductions as an instalment. 
One of the great advantages which we anticipate from 
the reduction (in as far as the corn-duties are concerned 
—we ought rather to say alteration) is—that it will 
convince the monopolists in grain at least, that they have 
not so great an interest as they imagined in maintaining 
the exclusive system ; and that while it is highly inju- 
rious to the people, it is of little or no advantage to the 
landed interest itself, even at present, and would ere 


long involve it along with the other classes in one com- 


| mon ruin. 


would be unpopular, lest the reduction should have the | 


effect of bringing in foreign corn to compete with Irish 
in the British markets ; but we are glad to find that the 
proposed measure has been at least as well received in 
ireland as in Great Britain. As an instance, we may 
note the proceedings of the meeting held at Belfast on 
the second June. A very large number of wealthy 
adowners were present, and they all expressed a wish 


‘or a change in the present Corn Laws, and most of | 


them were in favour of abolition. The following senti- 
proprietor, were loudly cheered :—* I cannot but feel 
that those who wilfully raise the prices of human food 
‘re, to a certain extent, guilty, if not of actual murder, 
at least of being its abettors. I cannot bring myself to 
‘pport the principle which imposes any duty whatever 
“Neorn. I cannot even admit the principle of a fixed 
ty. While I am ready to go along with Ministers in 
‘heir present proposition, because I am convinced it 
would be attended with a certain amount of good, / 
rl never gire up my deliberate conriction, that the aboli- 
wn of all duty on corn should be demanded. 


Tut Petitions on the subject of the Corn Laws, up to 
‘“¢ fourth June, were :—for repeal, 2940; signatures, 
MAT : against, 1327 ; signatures, 80,336. For pro- 
“sed measure, 78 ; signatures, 33,236: against, 1394; 
: unber of signatures not mentioned. 
on Eection.—The whole country is ina stir about 
coming election: but although both parties express 
creat confidence of obtaining an accession of strength, 
ra can as yet be formed on the subject. In as 
rel ** Scotland is concerned, we do not believe that the 
ne sige of parties will undergo much change. 
ledinene! leve that throughout the whole kingdom the 
“ill do the Lt tart the alteration of the Corn Laws 
the prethe Vhigs harm, not only in the counties, but in 
1g poate ns which are dependent on the neighbour- 
cain to th a farmers, We have great hopes that the 
¢ iberal party will be wore than equal to the 


} 





| of every other country. 
for a market solely on their own consumers, but have 


ments a, io 7 eta 1vwa « > i ° . 
sents of Mr. Sharman Crawfurd, an extensive landed | always a foreign consumption to a larger or smaller ex- 


Agriculture cannot long flourish if trade 
decay; for where there are few manufactures and little 
wages, there can be no great consumpt of agricultural 
produce. The non-agricultural classes of this country 
now exceed by three to one the agricultural; and it is 
nothing but fatuity or madness for the landed interest to 
attempt to ruin not only their best, but their only cus- 
tomers. Qur landowners ought to consider that they 
are placed in a different situation from the landowners 
The latter are not dependent 


tent to look to. The landed interest are fond of repre- 
senting that grain can be had on the continent for little 
or nothing; but they ought to recollect, that before they 
can export any, they must submit to a reduction of 10s, 
a quarter below the continental prices; for that is the 


| sum which would be required for freight, insurance, Ac. 


They have therefore a greater interest than any other 
class, in the prosperity of our manufactures. The mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or tradesman, may export his skill 
and capital, the professional man his knowledge and ta- 
lents to foreign countries; but what can the landowner 
do '!—what can he export !—not his land, for it is imponsi- 
ble ; nor his skill, for he has none, at least none available 
abroad. He is like the bondsman of the low ages, ad- 
scriptus glee, and must prosper or decay on the soil on 
which he has been born. 

But to return to the proposed duties. Instead of af- 
fording less protection, as it is called, than the present 
sliding scale, we believe they will have precisely the 
opposite effect. To /ook merely at the sliding scale is 
all very well. If prices could be regulated by Act of 
Parliament, the price of wheat would never have been 
under 62s. or 63. ; for a duty of £1, 4s. 8d. is imposed, 
when the average price is 62s., and increases by a shil- 
ling as the price falls ashilling. But what has happen- 
ed in practice! Why, great quantities of foreign wheat 
have been entered for home consumption at Is. 6d. a 
quarter of duty; and the market has often becu wo gint- 
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ted by the whole forcign grain in bond being thrown on 
it at once, as not to recover its elasticity for many mouths 


afterwards. Weshall take the first instance that occurs | 


to show the agriculturists how the sliding seale has 
wrought for them. The cropinthe year 1830 was a full 
average, and in the year 1651 nearly an average crop. 
The average price for wheat for the whole first year was 
64s. 3d., for the second 66s. 4d., mean 65s. 3d.; and the 
duty by the sliding seale ought to have been £1, 1s. 8d., 
yet it appears from the parliamentary return, No. 46 of 
1831, that the quantity of foreign wheat entered for home 
consumption from ist January 1830 to 30th June 1631 

a year and a half, was no less than 2,576,785 quarters 
which paid a duty of £732,256, or only 5s. 8d. a quar- 
ter, instead of £1, 1s, 8d., as it would have done had the 
average price of the whole eighteen months been applied, 
instead of the average of the particular six weeks at 
which the wheat was taken out of bond. To show 
further how pernicious to the farmer is the present sys- 
tem, the above return gives the following proof: Above 
a million of quarters (1,251,595) were entered for home 
consumption in the single month of September 1830, al- 
though the crop was a full average. What a deadening 
effect such a quantity—being above a month's consumpt 

must have had on the markets during the whole 
winter, need not be pointed out to any one at all ae- 
quainted with trade. And what was the duty paid by 
the million and a quarter of wheat entered in September 

8006 Only £213,569 in all, or 3s. 54d. per quarter! 
‘There ean be little doubt therefore, that had the propos- 
ed duty of 8s. been in force in 1830-1831, the agricul- 
turist would have been more efiectually protected than 
he was by the existing law. Another great evil of the 
present system, in as far as regards the British farmer, 


entirely to foreign grain, for the speculator looks to ¢ 
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may zlso be pointed out. It directs speculation alms. 


: 


. ° ° ° RalD 
not only from a rise in the price, but to a fall jn qh, 


duty; whereas in purchasing British grain, he cap os. 
tain a profit from the former cause only. Add to this sp 
effect which immense quantities of foreign grain lying ;, 
bond, ready to come forth whenever the duty falls, hes 
in depressing the markets, or at least, in preventing thon 
from rising,and no one can fail to see how injurious events 
the agriculturalists is the existing law. We say nvihipe 
as to the fraudulent manner in which the averages 5». 
struck, for that has been long apparent to any one wh 
takes an interest in the subject ; and the means by whie 
the fraud is effected, is sufficiently pointed out by a perso: 
of practical experience in an article in the present num. 
ber of this magazine. 

The duties proposed by Lord John Russel] are as fol. 
lows: 


eer Ss, per quarter, 
Rye, Pease and Beans,....5s. 

SPE Ss secconinthit-censeond 4s. Od. 
er ore os. 4d. 


Now let us endeavour to estimate what protection thes 
duties will give to the landowner, and what furdea i: 
will continue to entail on every other class, the farmer 
not excepted. The following Table is founded on typ 
estimates of Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Western, Mr. Colquhouwy, 
and Mr. M‘Culloch, with the necessary alterations for ip- 
crease of the population and change of their habits: 
much more wheat being consumed by the lower classe: 
at present than in 18]2, when the classification and esti- 
inate were first made. We assume the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be at present twenty-seven 
millions, Seed is not included in the Table, 














Consumed by | — Protection to 
‘ imalse <« . ip ” 
— a rer _ Rate _— Animals, and Total Propos the 
Species of Grain, J opulation, er Man in Beer, Quarters ed Landowner, 
| | | Head. —, Spirits, and | ~~ "* 1 Duty. and Tax on the 
| Manufactures. | Public. 
7 | 
| | Qr. Quarters. Quarters. is. ad. £ 
NN iss cacvvscedeenensecedons | 14,000,000 ] 14,000,000 500,000 | 14,500,000 | 80 5,800,000 
BPE eee | 3.000000 )! 3.7 50,000 8,875,000 | 12,625,000 | 4. 6 2,840,625 
(ats pekeyainy seca b500.000 2 17,000,000 13,000,000 | 30,000,000 | 3 4 5,000,000 
Rye, Beans and Pease ..... | 1,500,000 1} 1,875,000 2,000,000 | 3,875,000 5 5 0 968,750 
| 27,000,000 | 36,625,000 24,575,000 | 61,000,000 14,609,375 


So that, with the proposed duties, the landowner would 
have a PROTECTION to the extent of not less than rouR- 
rEEN MILLIONS, While the other classes would have a 
KURDEN to bear of the same amount on the single article 
of grain; while the former still retain the exelusire 
monopoly of supplying us with animal food, and very 
efficient restrictions on the import of other food,—such 

cheese, butter, dc. We have not taken into account, 
us we well might have done, the freight, insurance, 
Ac., of the foreign grain, say from 8s. to 12s. a quarter; 
hough this is unquestionably as great a protection 
to the British landowner, as an additional duty of equal 
umount, The proposed duties will press heavily on the 
country, and are a gross injustice; still we think they 
ought to be accepted. This is the first time since the 
carly days of Pitt, that any minister in this country has 
even professed a liberal commercial policy. The move 
is no doubt a small one, but it is in the right direction, 
and if not cordially received, it will furnish a pretence to 
future ministers, be they Whig or Tory, to adhere to the 
exclusive system. It is the first blow at monopoly which 
has been struck in our time; and it would be infatuation 
in the friends of free trade not to give every aid in their 
power to render it effectual. 





SCOTLAND. 
Tir Gexyerat Assempity.—The proceedings of the 
(General Assembly this year have astonished every per- 
wi, except the fauatical supperters of the Non-intrusion 


party, who are neither remarkable for their number 

nor influence. Among the Scotch nobility they can only 
count two ; of landed proprietors not above half-a-dozer: 
and the remainder consists of ministers and elders, mor 
remarkable for zeal and a desire to make themselve> 
conspicuous, at any hazard, than for any other qualifice 
tion. In deposing the ministers of Strathbogie and M: 
Edwards for obeying the law, the Assembly has e1- 
hausted its power, (for we presume excommunicatioe, 
deprived as it is now of all civil effects, will hardly b 
resorted to,) and it must be sufficiently provoking to tbe 
clergy to have it exposed so completely, in the eyes & 
the people, how small that power is. At the very pr 
nouncing of the sentence of deposition, the minority—® 
most to a man—declared they would disregard the se 
tence, and continue in ministerial communion with 
deposed ministers ; and some of the most influential m™ 
derates have been preaching in the pulpits of the depose 

ministers, while the services of their church have bee 
going on as usual. It is admitted, on all hands, the. 
though the General Assembly may depose, they ©a"™” 
deprive the clergymen of their churches, manse*, © 
stipends. That can be done only by the civil courts; ™ 
that the sentence of deposition, so long threatened, tar 
out a very innocent matter. In the course of the debate. 
we do not think that the inherent powers of the Coars 
of Session, as the Supreme Court of the kingdom ~ 
trol all other judicatories, was sufficiently illustrate’. 
it was assumed, for example, that the Exchequer bette 


: , ‘ourt & 
a supreme court, could net be controlled by the Court 
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session. By the Treaty of Union, the Court ef Exche- 
—, case of Dickson in 1815, and Tatnal in 1827, 
the Court interdicted the passing of signatures in Ex- 
chequer. Although the Exchequer, also, is essentially 
the Queen’s Revenue Court, and the Court of Session 
has unquestionably no jurisdiction in matters of reve- 
nue, the latter Court has repeatedly set aside the sen- 
rences of Excise Courts, on the ground of irregularity or 
excess of jurisdiction. To come nearer tothe matter in 
hand. At common law, as well as by the act 43d 
Geo, I1I., the superintendence of schools is committed 
to the clergy, and the sentence of the Presbytery is de- 
“to be final, without appeal to, or review by, any 


clared : J? 
Yet, in the cases of Cors- 


-ourt, ciri/ or ecclesiastical.” 
orph 
se Court reviewed and overturned the decisions of 
Presbyteries regarding schoolmasters, In the two last 
-ases sentences of deposition had been pronounced, and 
these were set aside on the ground of irregularity. In 
the first case, the Lord President expressly asserted the 
supremacy of the Court of Session over the General As- 
embly—so that it is no new pretension—remarking— 


~~ — + 


to the General Assembly. The Court of Session would 
have the ultimate control, after all, supposing the As- 
sembly to affirm the judgment of the Presbytery. Sir 
George Mackenzie mentions that the Court have over- 
turned the decisions of the General Assembly, when 
they usurped powers not belonging to them.” What 
the Assembly will do next, no one is able to conjecture. 
If the Non-intrusion party act with anything like con- 
istency, they must continue to depose their opponents 


POLITICAL 


as the exclusive privilege of passing signatures ; | 





ine in 1812, Kilberry in 1825, and Ross in 1826, | 


| discuss abstruse points of Theology. 
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found a nuisance, and have been dis¢ontinued in every 
State except Scotland. Since the Council of Trent, no 
general meeting of the Catholic clergy has been held ; 
and it was long ago found necessary to discontinue hold- 
ing the Convocation of the Church of England. The 
constitution of the General Assembly, besides, is not at 
all fitted for the duties it has to perform, These duties 
are principally judicial. The Assembly cannot dis- 
cuss any of the dogmas of religion; it cannot alter 
one of the doctrines of the Confession of Faith, for 
these are ratified by Act of Parliament; its whole 
legislative functions are confined to matters of dis- 
cipline or forms of process, and extend little, if at all, 
beyond the powers inherent in every Supreme Court to 
regulate the manner and form of conducting business 
before it. An Assembly, consisting of about 400 mem- 
bers, nearly one-half of whom are laymen, without either 
theological or legal education, is utterly unfit to act as 
a court of justice, and still less (were it competent) to 
We say, therefore, 
abolish this heterogeneous assemblage, and let four of 
the most learned of the clergy be appointed as a per- 


| manent tribunal, sitting at stated periods, to whom al! 
[tis saying nothing to argue that the remedy is to apply | 


for obeying the law of the land, till they have stripped the | 
whole moderate party of the character of ministers ; for | 
cases must occur every week which will render the clergy | 
amenable either to the censures of the Church courts or to | 


the punishment of the courts oflaw. The assumption that 
the Kirk is not only superior to the courts of law, but 
even to the legislature, (for to sucha length do the Non- 
intrusion party go,) is not a little remarkable, when it is 
considered how often the legislature has altered the re- 
ligion of the country without once consulting the clergy. 
In 1560, the Catholic religion was abolished ; in 1572, 


Episeopacy, by archbishops and bishops, was established ; | 


1592, Presbyterian Church government was organized 
much initspresentstate ; in 1606, Episcopacy was restored 
ii full vigour ; Presbytery was again established in 1638, 
Episcopacy in 1662, and, finally, Presbyterianism in 
890. What is it,in truth, that gives efficacy to the Con- 
fession of Faith itself, except its ratification by Par- 

ment, or,in other words, because it is part of our statute 
aw! There is nothing to prevent the legislature from 
again changing the established religion to Episcopacy, 
‘reven to Popery, except the Treaty of Union ;and that 
treaty has already been violated in so many respects, 
tata great part of it has been repealed, so that it can 
hardly be maintained to be any effectual barrier in the 


way ofa change, The supremacy of the Church appears | 


bat in an indifferent light when it is considered that 
“ie dares not venture to proceed to business without the 


the appeals and references from the inferior judica- 
tories may be submitted, and decided in the last resort; 
and we see nothing to prevent the proposed court exercis- 
ing every other function at present possessed by the Gene- 
ral Assembly. Nothing can be more indecorous, nor more 
hurtful to the interests of Religion, than to see judicial 
functions of the gravest character exercised as they now 
are by the General Assembly. Figure the judges in any 
court cheering and hooting each other, while the mode- 
rator has the utmost difficulty in maintaining order, 
the same parties at once prosecutors and jJudges,—falre 
votes continually given,—-or at least continually taken 
down, from the confusion which prevails,—the clerk, to 
whom, as an impartial person, is intrusted the prepara- 
tion of the minutes and sentences of the Assembly, get- 
ting up in his place at the table and taking an eager part 
in the debate, and all the other sorts of anomalies for 
which the General Assembly is so remarkable. Can the 
sentences of a tribunal whose business is so conducted, 
command attention or respect ! 

Tuk Non-intrusion Ministers ought to keep in view 
that if they were to succeed in establishing their system, 
it cannot possibly remain exactly at the place at which 
they wish it to stop. If “unacceptable” ministers are 
not to be intruded on a congregation, it seems a nece:- 
sury consequence that ministers who, «a/ter their appoint- 
ment, render themselves “unacceptable,” must subject 
themselves to an equivalent ordeal—that of dismissal 
at the instance of the male heads of families, when they 
see reason to change that opinion of the minister, on full 
experience, which they formed of the presentee, without 
an adequate trial. To make a minister efficient, thi» 
appears to be at least equally essential as the operation of 
the Veto Act. Now, unless we are greatly misinformed, 


the majority of the congregations of the leading Non- 


| 


intrusion ministers are so much disgusted with their 


| proceedings that, if these ministers stood at this moment 


Presence of the Lord High Commissioner, who is sent | 


‘ot to preside, but simply to watch that the proceed- 
“és, are not contrary to law. During the last century, 
ihe Commissioner thought it incumbent on him to dis- 
“ive the Assembly before the proceedings were over, 
ad they prudently submitted to the dissolution. Again, 
‘the years 1746 and 1760, when by accident the 
“ngs Commission had not arrived at the time fixed for 
~~ Mectingof the Assembly,the Assembly met and chose 
“1 Moderator,and settled the order oftaking up business, 
a; they did not dare actually to proceed to business till 
¢ Commissioner arrived. It is plain, then, that the As- 
“mbues of last century at least, did not consider them- 
— “o independent as those of the 
"ti As matters cannot continue on their present foot- 
*, omething must be done; and we suggest the fol- 
my measure ° Repeal the Veto Act by statute, and 
te General Assembly itself as at present con- 


ws Ail great assemblies of clergymen have been 


present affect to | 


for their suffrages as presentees, they would assuredly 
be vetoed by great majorities; and, if this be the fact, 
is it fair or decent that these clergymen, merely because 
they have once been installed in office, should, Sunday 
after Sunday, persist in intruding themselves on a reluc- 
tant congregation! If these ministers have any prin- 
ciple, they ought, before proceeding farther in their in- 
sane career, to give their parishioners the opportunity 
of now expressing whether they are “ acceptable” or not, 


| their parishioners not having hitherto had that opportu- 





nity; for those to whom we allude have been ordaine/ 
he fore the Veto Act came into operation, 


- 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


It appears from the Parliamentary returns that, not- 
withstanding the constant complaints of stagnation of 
trade, the business of the country is rapidly increasing. 
If, for example, we refer to the amount of customs col- 
lected at our principal ports, during the three years 
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1837, 1636, and 1859, we shall be convinced of this fact. 
Thus, Leith shows an increase of nearly £50,000, 
£525,403, £511,970, £573,686. 
£403,905, £468,975. Greenock, however, shows a consi- 
derable falling off, no doubt from the circumstance that 
riany ships which formerly delivered their cargoes at 
(;reenock, are now enabled, owing to the deepening of 
the Clyde, to carry them to Glasgow. The custom duties 
collected at Greenock in the three years above-mention- 
el, respectively, were £580,704, £417,673, £315,084. 
There is, probably owing to a similar reason, a decrease 
at Port-Glasgow, £94,161, £102,830, £68,046. 
deen, £65,330, £66,252, £71,832. Dundee, £67,429, 


a oS ted 


remarkable, £8,760, £11,893, £25,767. The net 


Aber- | 


\y i »Vne oUF do a8 
The increase at Perth has been | under an average. 
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hibitory rate of 63s. to 30s., so that the West Indigy. 


will still have a protection of 12s. a ewt., equivalent to , 


Glasgow, £394,152, | tar of above two millions on the public, Surely thi: 


should satisfy them. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Up to the first week of June the grain crops of 4) 
_ kinds had a most healthy and luxuriant appearance and 
| there was every prospect of an abundant crop, But 
since that period, the long-continued drought, accom. 
panied, occasionally, with cold east winds, greatly 
changed the appearance of the country ; and although the 
yield may still be abundant, the bulk must be greatly 
In East-Lothian there has not beep 
so dry a year since 1826, and the county has, in many 


revenue of Scotland, exclusive of the revenues of Crown | places, already assumed the parched aspect it bore i 
Sy oe od to re in 


lands, increased from £4,672,134 in 1837, to 44,952,460 
in 1839. The manufacture of paper has increased ina 


that year. The hay crop may be considered a complete 
failure; for, in addition to the loss arising from the short. 


io in Scotlanc an any othe anufac ae pends . , 
yreater ratio in Scotland than any other mannfacture. | noes. and seantiness of the rye grass, clover is almoa 


In 1835, 10,672,596 lbs. of paper of the first and second 
class paid the duties of excise ; in 1838, 16,105,666 lbs. 
The duty paid on paper in 1838, was £97,893 ; in 1839, 
£119,442. 

Whatever may be the cause—whether it be the Corn 


Laws, the state of the currency, or the oppressiveness of | 
for long cultivated soils than the red clover. 
| began to show the ear about the 15th June in this 


taxation, the fact is undoubted, and is admitted by men 
of all shades of political opinion, that the distress among 
the manufacturing classes is at this moment, and has 
heen for upwards of a year past, excessive, and if equal- 
ed, has hardly or ever been exceeded in the history of 
the country. In all the manufacturing towns, hundreds 
of houses are unoccupied, and thousands of operatives 
unemployed. The distress has even reached branches 
of trade which could hardly have been expected to be 
affected. For example—notwithstanding the great de- 
mand for iron, occasioned by the numerous railways in 
progress, no fewer than thirty-five furnaces have been 
blown out in Staffordshire, and fifteen in Shropshire. 
The numerous operatives employed at them have of course 
been reduced to great distress, though an attempt has 
heen made to find work for them at the furnaces still in 
hlast. Commerce is equally distressed with manufac- 
tures. The exportation of goods has fallen off in an un- 
precedented degree ; and although the first and best half 
of the year has now passed, there are few merchants or 
manufacturers indeed who can say they have done more 
than paid their current expenses, while the great ma- 
jority have been carrying on a losing trade in the ex- 
pectation of better times, of which not, even the dawn 
has made its appearance. The necessity of a more lib- 
eral commercial policy has forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of all parties ; for by no other means than by a pro- 
perty and income tax, or by laying duties on the import of 
foreign products, now practically excluded from our 
markets, is the great and increasing deficiency of the 
revenue to be supplied. Next to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, a reduction of the duties on sugar would be of the 
vreatest consequence. Sugar is now one of the neces- 

tries of life. The present Gazette price of West India 
ugar, Without duty, is 40s. a ewt., while Manilla sugar 
of good quality, may be purchased in bond in London for 
20.,aewt. The quantity consumed being about four mil- 
lions of ewts. annually, four millions is the tax which we 
pay yearly on the single article of sugar, to keep up the 
West India monopoly. 
retain the present duty on British colonial sugar, but to 


| everywhere wanting. 





_Ibs., brought 30s., the average 26s. 2d. 
| the matter is, that the agriculturists, notwithtanding 


Lord John Russell proposes to | 


Indeed it seems to be useless ty 
persevere any longer in sowing red clover, for on al} soils 


| on which it has been cultivated for a length of time j: 


is almost in vain to expect even a fair crop. Surely 


: 
| among the many hundred species of clovers and conge. 


nerous plants, some one might be found better adapted 
As wheat 


neighbourhood, it is to be feared that the crop will turn 
out deficient, unless we have, within a few days, showers 
accompanied with warmth. This is the most critical sea- 
son for that crop, and its quality as well as quantity de. 
pend chiefly on the weather between the middle of June 
and the middle of July. In many districts, owing to the 
dryness of the soil, turnips have not brairded, but they 
are still early enough. Where the seed has grown, the 
braird is equal and promising. We have heard no com- 
plaint of the fly as yet. Potatoes have, in some parts of 
Fife and elsewhere failed and have been replanted: but 
the failure is by no means general. Notwithstanding 
the impending reduction on the import duties on corn, 
(for a reduction is now inevitable, come who may into 
office,) rents are increasing, and markets have not de- 
clined. On the contrary, since the end of May prices 
have been slowly but steadily rising. On the 1éth 
June the best wheat in the Edinburgh market, weigh- 
ing 66 lbs. a bushel, brought 73s., and the average 
price was 66s. 5d.; barley, weighing 58}, brought 
37s., the average being 34s. 6d.; oats, weighing 46 
The truth of 


the vigorous efforts made to cajole them, are fast get- 
ting over the bugbear of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
They are now beginning to see that it is entirely a land- 
lord’s question, and that the repeal would do good and 
not harm to the farmers as a body, even if grain fell as 
much in price as has been anticipated by parties on both 
sides of the question. For our own part, for reasons we 
have formerly given at length, we do not expect any 
great inundation of cheap corn. Over the whole continent, 
not only population to consume grain, but manufacture: 
which will enable that population to consume, net 
only a larger quantity but a better quality of grain—for 
example, wheat instead of rye—is rapidly increasing; and 
we see no reason for thinking that, in future years, the 
exportable product will increase to any great extent, 
though more soil be brought under the plough, and s 


yoluce the duty on foreign sugar, from its present pro- | more efficient system of agriculture be adopted. 


from the Steam-Press of Wituiam Tait, 107, Prince’s Street. 
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